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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. TitUy Author f Scopej 4-c. 

Ths designation giren in our version to the second book of the Pentateueh, 
▼iz. 'Exodus,' is derived directly from the Greek e^oSo^y txodot^ varying only by 
the Latinised termination ut for of. The import of the term is that of gioing 
forthf emigratiotif depwrturej and is sigaificant of the principal event recorded in 
ity to wit, the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt. According to 
Hebrew usage, though no where in the text itself, it is called DITaiD H^l «f- 
elleh Bhtmotkf and these are the nameef from the initial words of the book. This 
phrase, however, is sometimes abbreviated by the Jewish writers to the simple 
term m^V ehemothf the names. 
That the authorship of this book is rightly ascribed to Moses, is proved by the 
^ arguments which go to ascertain the entire Pentateuch as the production of his 

i[ hand. These are so fully detailed in our Introduction to Genesis, that it will be 

"^ unnecessary to repeat them here. But we have in addition still more explicit 

ro evidence on this point. Moses testifies of himself, £x. 24. 4, that he 'wrote all 

€C\ the words of the Lord,' commanded him on a certain occasion, which words are 

^o contained in this book. Our Savior, also, when citing, Mark 12. 26, a certain 

fT^ passage from this book, calls it 'the book of Moses.' And again, Luke 20. 37, 
I he says, ' Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush.' It is 

K* moreover to be observed that the books of the Old Testament are spoken of in 

the New, Luke 15. 31, as divided into two grand classes, 'Moses and the proph- 
ets,' and in v. 16, 'the law and the prophets ;' so that all the Scriptures, besides 
'the prophets,' were written by Moses ; in other words, the four books of the 
^ 'law' were written by him. There remains, therefore, no room for doubt that 

Moses wrote the book of Exodus, atid if^itpt^ thing more were necessary to estab- 
lish its canonical character, it would' of^ Tcjund in the fact mentioned by Rivet, 
that twenty-five passages are quoted from it'by Christ and his Apostles in express 
terms, and nineteen as to the sense. 

As to the general scope of the book, it is plainly to preserve the memorial of 
the great facts of the national history of Israel in its earlier periods, to wit, their 
I deliverance from Egypt, the kindness and faithfulness of God in their subsequent 

preservation in the wilderness, the delivery of the Law, and the establishment of 
a new and peculiar system of worship. All the particulars connected with these 
several events are given in the fullest and most interesting detail, and in such a 
manner as to compel in the reader the recognition of an overruling Providence at 
every step of the nanation. There is perhaps no book in the Bible that records 
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such an illttstrions series of miracles, or that keeps the divine agency so con- 
stantly before the mind's eye. Nor are the moral lessons which it teaches less 
prominent and striking. We find the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. 10. 11, after having 
adverted to the course of Israel's experience as a nation, immediately adding, 
<Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples ; and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.' No sooner had 
he adverted to their privileges than he describes their chastisements, as inflicted 
to the intent that we should not so imitate their sin, as to provoke a visitation 
of the same vengeance. Indeed their whole history forms one grand prediction 
and outline of human redemption, and of the lot of the church. In the servitude 
of Israel we behold a lively image of the bondage to sin and Satan in which the 
unregenerate are held captive. In the deliverance from Egypt is foreshown their 
redemption from this horrid thraldom ; and the journey through the wilderness 
18 a graphic program of a Christian's journey through life to his final inheritance 
in th;9 heavenly Canaan. So also, without minute specification, the manna of 
which the Israelites ate, and the rock of which they drank, as well as the brazen 
serpent by which they were healed, were severally typical of corresponding 
particulars under the Christian economy. Add to this, that under the sacrifices, 
and cecsmonial service of the Mosaic institute, were described the distingmshing 
features of the more spiritual worship of the Gospel. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, if we would adequately understand the drift 
of the peculiar institutions which w^ find prescribed in the pages of this book, 
that the grand design of Heaven was to form the Israelites into a distinct wad 
independent people, and to unite them in one great political and ecclesiastical 
body of whom Jehovah himself was to be the ackowledged head, constituting 
^iHiat is familiarly known as the Jewish Theocmey. But upon this unique kind 
of polity, which never had a parallel in the case of any other nation on earth, we 
have reserved a more extended train of remark in the Introduction to the Second 
Volume of this work, where the reader will find the whole subject amply dis- 
cussed. 

§ S. TifM oceupitd by the History ^ IHvtHofis, ^e. 

The period embraced by the history will be seen from the following com- 
putation : — . , 

*,.. : ; Years, 

From death of Joseph to bir^,^t Mioses, 60 

From birth of Moses to depiA-tu^e from Egypt, .... 81 
From departure from Egypt to Tabernacle erected, ... 1 

142 
Some make the period from the death of Joseph to the birth of Moses to be 68 
years, which will increase the sum total to 145 years, bnt the difibrenco is too 
slight to make it necessary to state the grounds of either calculation. It is to be 
observed, however, that nearly the whole book is occupied in the detail of tito 
«TtnSs which occurred in the hst year of the period above mentioned. 

Acoording to the Jewish arrangement this book is divided into eleven ffUfib 
jwrttiAsfA, or larger divisionsy and twenty 0*^^*10 H4trimf or smaller divtmvsr 



hk tm ^lUet it IB diTided into forty cbapten, which, aocotdtiig to tho <1¥r««lt 
guljfcts treated, may he classified as follows :«- 

I. The oppression of the Israelites ia Egypti. eh. 1. 

II. The birth and early life of Moses, ch. 2. 

III. The legation of Moses, ch. 3, 4. 1—29. 

IV. The missioo of Moses, and the inflictioa of the first eight plagnep, 

ch. 4. 39—10. 21. 

V. The institution of the Passover, ch. 12. 1 — ^21. 

VI. The conclusion of the ten plagues, ch. 10. 21—12. 21—31. 

VII. The exodus, ch. 12. 31—37, and 40—43. 

YIII. The wanderings in the wilderness, from Rameses in Egypt to M|Mmt 
Sinai, ch. 12. 37—40 to ch. 19. 1, 2. 

IX. Moses called up into the mount, and the preparation of the people 

for the renewing of the Covenant, ch. 19. 

X. The moral law delivered, ch. 20. 

XI. The judicial and ceremonial law delivered, ch. 21 — ^31. 

XII. The idolatry of the Israelites, and their punishment with tha re- 

newal of the Covenant, ch. 33—34. 

XIII. The offerings for and the construction of the tabernacle, ch.35— 39. 

XIV. The tabernacle erected, and covered by the cloud of the divine 

Presence, ch. 40. 

§ 3. CamtMntaion, 

Throughout the great mass of biblical criticism and exposition embodied in our 
own and foreign languages, there are comparatively few works devoted to the 
book of Exodus alone ; nor is it always from these that the student or commen- 
tator can expect to derive the most valuable aid. For the most part, the com- 
mentaries which embrace either the whole Scriptures, or extended portions of 
them, are the store-houses from whence the materials of exegetical illustration 
are to be sought. Of these the Critici Sacri, the Synopsis of Pool, the Scholia of 
RosenmuUer, the Annotations of Lederc, Ainsworth, and Patrick, will always 
hold the chief rank in the estimation of the scholar, next to the Ancient Versions 
and Targums contained in Walton's Polyglot. These accordingly have been al- 
ways at hand, as a constant tribunal of reference, through every stage of the 
progress of the present work. But it is obvious at a glance, that so vast is the 
variety of subjects necessarily brought under review in the course of this book, 
that no one class of authorities will by any means suffice for its adequate elueidfr> 
tiott. Philology, Geography, Antiquities, History, Architecture, the arts of Sculp* 
ture. Engraving, Dyeing, Weaving, Embroidering, to say nothing of the peculiar 
•ystemof Law, Jurisprudence, and Worship, eigoined upon the Israelites, all pre- 
fer their claims for more or less of illustration at the hands of him who asniiBwa 
the task of expounding in order the chapters of Exodus. It would scarcely be pos- 
sible, therefore, to enumerate all the works which have gone to constitute the ap- 
paratus for the present undertaking, without citing the entire list of biblical helps 
gippended to the Introduction to the Notes on Genesis, besides a great multitude 
of others which are there omitted. In fact, we know of mo book in the Bibl^ 
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llMt demands so great a dignity of material for its 6X{MMitioii as the seeotid 
book of the Pentateuch. How far the Tarious and Toktminous sources of in- 
ibrmation, to which the author has had access^ hare been made available to his 
grand purpose in the execution of the present work, is a question that awaits 
the decision of his readers. A Tery minute specification might invite a more 
sritical comparison, and present a moi% palpable contrast) between his advan- 
tages and his achievement, than would redound to the credit of his work. At the 
same time, he cannot in candor confess to any conscious lack of efibrt to do the 
utmost justice to every part of his selfimposed labor — if that may be called a la- 
hor, which has proved, from beginning te end, an unfailing source of pleasure. 

The following catalogue is not given as complete, but merely as indicating, in 
addition to those already specified, the most important collateral aids to a full 
srilieal and ethical developement of the sense Of this remarkable book. 

I. Jewiih and Christiano-Rabbinical CommtrUcUors* 

H. Salomokis JAECin, dicti Raschi, Commentarius Hebraicus, in quinque 

i«ibros Mosis, Latine versus atque Notis Critics ae philologicis illustratus a 

JoH. FnEDEnico BnxrrHAUFTO. Gothse, 1713. 4to. 

Jarchi, or Raschi^ as he is usually called from combining, according to Hebrew 
■sage, the three initial letters of nis name C^IDI)* is generally placed by the 
Jews at the head of their commentators. They call him ' the great light ' and 
"the holy mouth,' from the value attached to his learned comments on the Law 
and the Proj)hets. These I have found occasionally to contain some happy 
verbal criticisms, and in the account of the construction of the tabernacle, in par- 
ticular, his remarks are plain, common>sense, and valuable ; but in the main he 
ip^lges in the characteristic silly conceits of the Rabbins, and his style, with 
all the aid it derives from fireithaupt's excellent notes and paraphrases, is so ob- 
scure as to render him of little service to one who cares not for words without 
meaning. He was a native of Troyes in Champagne, and died, A. D. 1180. 

R. ISAACi ASARBAWEUS Commeutarius in Pentateuchum Mosis, cur& Henrici 

3, Van Banshuisen. Hanoviae, 1710. Folio. 

Rabbi Abarbanel, or Abravanel, as the name is sometimes written, was a 
Portuguese Jew, who flourished in the fifteenth century, and wrote commentaries 
on the Pentateuch, the whole of the Prophets, and some other books of Scrioture. 
tie also is hig[hly esteemed by his countrymen, and though an exceedingly bitter 
enemy of Christianity, yet Father Simon says of him, 'We may, in my opinion, 
reap more advantage in Scripture-translation from R. Isaac Abravanel, than from 
any other Jew. He has written in an eleeant and perspicuous style, although 
he is too copious and sometimes affects rhetoric more tnan strict fidelity to the 
sacred text/ As the volume abovementioned came into my hands only at a very 
.advanced stage of my own work, I have been unable to make any direct use of 
;it. Through the medium of Rosenmuller and Cartwright, however, his remarks 
nave occasionally found their way into my Notes. 

CHBiSTorRou CAnrwAiOHT Electa Targumico-Rabbinica ; sive Annotationes 

' in Exodam ex triplici Targum. Lond. 1653. 8vo. 

This is a valuable work, purely critical, made up almost entirely of materials 
drawn from the Rabbinical commentaries and the Chaldee and other andeat 
Tetsioas. It is used much oftener than quoted by Rosenmuller. 

' AiKswomTB'B (H.) Annotations open the Second Book of Moses, caQed Sxo- 
*ilns. Lond. 1638. Fol. 
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This is the second )^rt of the author's invaluAble work on the Pimfateveh. It 
is rich in pertinent citations from Jewish sourcesi and in that kind of verbal 
criticism which consists in laying open the unit loquendi of the original is en- 
tirely without a parallel. 

Liohtfoot's Handful of Gleanings out of the Book of Exodus. Works (Pit- 

man'a £d. in 13 vols,), Vol. II. p. 351—409. 

This is a collection of remarks critical, chronological, historical, and tal- 
inudical upon detached portions of Exodus. As in all Lightfoot's works, some 
of his observations are of considerable vajue, others of very little. 

II. Chri^ian Commentat&rt, 

Wuxett's Hexapla in Exodum ; that is, a sixfold commentary upon the Book 

of Exodus, according to the Method propounded in the Hexapla upon Genesis. 

Lond. 1608. Folio. 

A voluminous and tedious Commentary ^ but not without its value, especially 
as embodying and usually confuting the mterpretations of the Romanists. He 
compares also the various versions and deduces doctrinal and nooral inferences. 

Riveti'b (Akdk.) Opera Theologica. Rotterdam, 1651. 2 Tom. Folio. 

The first of these huge volumes contains'the author's Exercitations on Genesis 
and Exodus. They are very elaborate and generally judicious, but marked with 
the prolixity of the seventeenth century. At the present day they are merely 
commentaries for conunentators. • 

Hopkins' (Wm.) Corrected Translation of Exodus, with Notes critical and 
explanatory. Lond. 1784. 4to. 
Said to be a work of little value. 

III. MUc€llan90Ui and lUtutrativt Work$. 

PzcTOUAL Bible with Wood-cuts and Original Notea. Lond. 1836-8. 3 vols. 
Roy. 8vo. 

For a character of this very valuable work see the Preface to my Notes on 
Genesis. The ' Pictorial History of Palestine,' now in course of publication by 
the same author, is a work of similar character, and abounding with rich ma- 
terials for illustrating the Old Testament history. 

Bvddicom's Christian Exodus, or the Deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
practically considered in a series of Discourses. Lond. 1839. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Bahe's Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus (Symbolism of the Mosaic Worship). 

Heidelb. 1837—9. 8vo. 

An exceedingly curious and valuable work, entering into the most profound re- 
searches respecting the symbolical character of the Taoemacle and Temple ritual. 

Graves' (Rich.) Lectures on the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch. Lond. 
1815, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Fabea's (G. S.) Horse Mosaics ; or a Dissertation on the Credibility and 

Theology of the Pentateuch. Lond. 1818. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The leadinj^ object of this work is to establish the authenticity of the Penta- 
tench, by pointing put the coincidence of its facts and statements with the re* 
mains of profane antiquity, and their connexion with Christianity. It is a pro- 
duction of great value to the biblical student. 
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-— — • Treatise on the Patriarchal* LeTitical, aod Christian Dispensattonsi 

lion^. 1823. 2to1s. 8to. 

This Treatise exhibits all the strong masculine sense, and extensive classical 
eruditioh that distingiuish the author, Mt from its greater license of hypothesis 
m particular parts is perhaps generally less esteemed than the 'Hors Mosaicse' 
mentioned above. The attentive reader, however, cannot but derive fiom it 
many very important ideas on the subject of sacred antiquity. His refutation of 
some of Warburton's bold positions is emipently successful. 

OuTRAsi's (Wilt) Two Dissertations on Sacrifices j translated by Allen. LoQd» 
1817. 8vo. 
A standard work on the subject of which it treats. 

MicHAEiis' (J. D.) Commentaries on the Laws of Moses ; translated by Smith. 

Lond. 1814. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The value of this, the main work of its author, depends upon the degree to 
which it is imbued with the genius of Orientalism, and the sagacity discovered in 
tracing the connexion between the institutions of Moses and the various influ- 
ences of climate, manners,, hereditary usages, and other national characteristica 
which may be supposed to have governed their adoption. Its ^eat fault is its 
treating the Mosaic jurisprudence and ritual as if it originated with Moses rather 
than with God. It is also occasionally disfigured wiui a levity and grossness 
verj unsuited to its subject. Yet it throws too much light on the wisdom and 
design of the Levitical code not to be on the whole a very valuable, as well as 
very interesting work. 

RoBiiTsoir's (Prof. £.) Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 

Arabia Petrsea. A Journal of Travels in the year 1838, by £. Robinson, and £. 

Smith ; undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography ; with new Maps and 

Pkns. New York, I84h 3 vols. 8vo. 

From no source have I experienced greater regret in looking back upon the 
execution of my task, than in not having been able, from the late date of its pub- 
lication, to avail myself of the rich topographical treasures contained in this 
work. In all that relates to the geography of the land of Goshen, the region of 
the Israelites' soioum in Egypt y to the route from thence to the Red Sea ; to 
the passage of that sea j to the wilderness of Sin ; and to the interesting local- 
ities of the Sinai tract, the researches of the American travellers have settled a 
multitude of disputed points, and in fact opened a new era in the progress of 
Biblical ffeograpny. The very maps themselves are sufficient to have produced 
this result, even had the matter of the journal been wantinj;. Both together 
form a noble contribution to the cause of sacred science, of which the a^e and the 
country that have given birth to it may well be proud. The portion of the work 
which treats of Palestine I have not yet seen, though I am assured by the author 
that it contains more of ditcovery than any other. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OW ft these are the names of 
the children of Israel, which 

» Gen. 46. 8.— ch. 6. 14. 



CHAPTER I. 
The prominent subject of the book 
upon which we now enter, aa intimated 
by its title, is the wonderful deliverance 
of the nation of Israel from their bond- 
age in Egypt. But as this and all the 
great events in the history of that peo- 
ple were matters of express prediction 
and promise on the part of God ; the 
sacred writer commences his narrative 
with a virtual commentary on the prom- 
ise made to Abraham, Gen. 15. 5, that 
his seed should from small beginnings 
eventually become as numerous as the 
stars of heaven and as the sands on the 
sea shcre. Though the migration of 
Jacob's &milyfrom Canaan to Egypt, 
and the oppression to which they were 
subjected, would seem to have threat- 
ened the complete frustration of the 
divme purposes in regard to the increase 
nf Abraham's seed, yet the writer shows 
that notwithstanding it was but a mere 
bandiul of that seed that was sown in the 
adverse soil of Egypt, yet the harvest 
which sprung from it was vast beyond 
QOiicepti<Ni, and such as to illustrate 
the divine veracity in the most glorious 
manner. Many interesting incidents 
had no doubt occurred between the 
death of Joseph and the incipient bond- 
age of Israel ; but these are passed over 
in silence because they did not bear 
Ipartienlarly upon the fidlUment of any 
special prediclioii. But God would have 
noddng lost that waft essential to tha 
proof of his fittthfidbeaft in his coveaaat 
relatisBa. Ha dsMW U of nota 



came into Efi^pt ; ererv man and 
hm household came with Jacob. 

2 Reuben, Sii^eon, Levi, and Judah, 

3 Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, 

portance to coafirm faith thaa to gntiiy 
curiosity. 

1. Now thete art the name$. Hab. 
ni)aiCl nilKl ve^Ueh 9hemothf mid thite 
are the names. The use of the Hebrew 
copulative 1 and is peculiar. Thoas^ 
its ordinary oflice in a continuoaa nar- 
rativa is that of a eonneetivef yti it 
frequently occurs at the beginning of a 
book where it can have no referenoa to 
any thing preceding, as Est. 1. If ' NtfW 
it came to pass.' Heb. And it came to 
pass. Compare Ruth 1. 1, Exek. 1. 1. 
Here, however, as well as ia the can^"' 
menoement of the two following beaks, 
it is probably to be taken in its oon- 
nective sense, indicating the coathiqa^ 
tion of the foregoing narrative. Tha 
books of Moses appear not to hava boea 
orginally divided, as at present, into 
five separate portions, but to hava con- 
stituted one unbroken volume. This ia 
inferred from the maimer in which the 
writings of Moses are quoted in tiie 
New Testament, where no such distine- 
tion is recognised. See Luke IB, 31. 

^ Which came. Heb. Xi'^VOn M^ 

ftotfli, tohieh (were) coming. Sea Note 

on Gen. 46. 8. % Everf man and Mi 

houaehoid, Heb.in'^ll V)"^ ith«-MAo, 
every one and kis house, Chal. ' Sfory 
one and the wtm of his honaehold.' Ok 
this fteqneot aenae of the term ' hoosa* 
see Note on ▼. 81. Gr. SKmTT9t «bm<«, 

ft--^ JImI«i, SlRMOfi, kc\ b thia 
eaameratioa Ula sons of tiie ^^M— ^* 
Mt ladNMd hMh wliioh luuuli far 
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4 Dan, and Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher. 

5 And all the souls that came out 
of the loins of Jacob were »> seventy 

l> 6en. 46. 36, 27.— ver 20. Deut. 10. 22. 

Benjamin's occupying the seventh place 
instead of the eleventh. The frequent 
mention of the names of the twelve 
patriarchs in the sacred history lays a 
foundation for the numerous allusions in 
the sacred writings to this as a mystical 
number applied to the church of the 
New Testament. Thus in Rev. 7. 6—8, 
mention is made of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and of twelve thousand sealed 
out of every tribe ; ch. 12. 1, of the 
ttveltte stars upon the woman's crown ; 
ch. 21. 12 — 14, of the twelve gates, and 
twelve foundations of the heavenly city, 
the New Jerusalem ; where it may be 
observed that the jasper foundation, 
the precious stone in the breast-plate 
in which Bei^jamin's name was written, 
JEji, 28. 20, is the first in order. Moses 
also in Deut. 33. 12, assigns Bei^amin 
his blessing before his elder brother 
Joseph. 

5. AU the souls tkcU came out of the 
loins ofjaaib. Heb. '^^^ i«2'i ffiW b^ 
^p?"^ kol nephesh yotze'e yerek Yaakoib, 
all the soul (collect, sing.) of the pro- 
ceeders-oui-of the thigh of Jacob ; the 
ViSMsX idiom for expressing physical 

generation. IT Seventy souls. That 

is, persons. See Note on Gen. 14. 21. 
By comparing this passage with Gen. 
46. 27, it appears that the whole num> 
bet, exdusive of Jacob himself, amount- 
ed to 66 ; including him to 67 ; so that* 
Joseph with his two sons are necessary 
to make up the complement. If it Jbe 
objected that this mode of enumeration 
represtots Jacob as coming out of hi» 
own. thigh, we refer in reply to the 
Note on a similar phraseology. Gen. 35. 
22, 26. The Sept. version, which trans- 
fe«8 the final clause of this Terse to the 
begimiiig of it, states the number at 
75^ wbii^ ifi followed by Steplifiii, Actax 



souls: for Joseph was in Egypt 
already, 
6 And « Joseph died, and all hia 
brethren, and all that generation* 

« Gen. 50. 96. Acts. 7, 15. 

7. 14. For an explanation of this ap- 
parent discrepancy, see Note on Gen. 

46. 27. IT For Joseph was in Egypt 

already ; and therefore is to be except- 
ed from the number that came into 
Egypt, though not from the number of 
Jacob's descendants. Chal. * With Jo- 
seph, who was in Egypt,' 

6. 4nd Joseph died, &c. After at- 
taining to the age of 110 jedja^ during 
80 of which he was a ruler in Egypt. 
Of his sepulture nothing is here said ; 
but we leam elsewhere that his re- 
mains, as well as those of his breth- 
ren, were carried out of Egypt and 
buried in Sychem in the land of Canaan, 
Exod. 13. 19. Acts, 7. 16. — ^IT All thai 
generation. Not only the whole gene- 
ration of Joseph's kindred, but all the 
men of that age, Egyptians as weU. as 
Israelites. Compare Gen. 6. 9. Gener- 
ations are mortal as well as individuals, 
nor can the nearest relations keep each 
other alive. The term of their exist- 
ence, as well as the bounds of their 
habitation, is set by God himself. A 
very considerable lapse of time how- 
ever is implied in this expression, as 
Levi lived to the age of 137, and con- 
sequently survived|^oseph by 27 years. 
The passage forms a natural introduc- 
tion to the ensuing history of the great 
change that occurred in the condition 
of the Israelites under the next reign. 
During the long period of the sojourn- 
ing of Joseph and his brethren in Egypt 
nothing transpired to mar the peace 
and prosperity which they there ei^joy- 
ed, or to prevent the men of that gene- 
ration passing off the stage in silent suc- 
cession, till a new race had impercept- 
ibly sprung up to, occupy their places. 
£kcl. 1. 4, < One ^Deration passeth 
away, and another.fpea^ration qometh;' 
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7 IT d And the children of Israel 
were fruitful, and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed 

<i6en. 46. 3. Deat. 26. 5. Ps. 105. 34. Acts 7. 17. 

1, WerefruitftU, Heb. 1*ll) |»ar«, a 
term often applied to the vigorous fructi- 
fication of trees and plants, and implying 
here that none of the Israelitish women 
were barren ; they began early and con- 
tinued long in bearing, and not unfre- 
quently perhaps brought forth more 
than one at a birth. 6r. nv^riBriaaiff were 

augmented. ^ir Increased abundantly. 

Heb. t2*1T0"i yishretzu, bred swiftly, 
like fishes , or reptiles. See Note on 
Gen. 1. 20. 6r. sttXnBvvBnvav, were mid- 
tiplied. Vulg. * Quasi germinantes mul- 
tiplicati sunt,' as it tpere springing up 
were m«2^ip/ie<i.— IT Multiplied, Heb. 
IS^^ yirbu, became, numerate, Gr. 
Xviatoi cyevoyro, becomt diffusdy abund- 
an^._ir Waxed exceeding mighty, 
Heb. 1^53^ yaaJtzmUj became strong, 
Gr. Karwxoovy prevailed. The accumu- 
lation of these nearly syncmimous terms 
gives the utmost intensity to the wri- 
tes meaning) and conveys the idea of 
amazing and unparalleled increase. 
This is elsewhere abundantly confirm- 
ed. It was 430 years from the call of 
Abraham to the deliverance from Egypt, 
during the first 216 of which the pro- 
mised seed increased to but 70 souls, 
but during the latter half of the same 
period these 70 were multiplied. Num. 
1. 46, to 600,000 fighting men ; and if 
to these we add the women, the child- 
ren, and the aged, the whole number 
probably amounted to upwards of two 
millions ! Well then does the psalmist 
say, Ps. 106. 24, that < he increased his 
people greatly, and made them stronger 
than their enemies.' See also Deut. 
26. 6. 

8. There arose up a new king ater 
Jigypt. Gr. ayeoTi) ^a^iXttt irsposy there 
arose up another king. This rendering 
is somewhat remarkable, as the literal 
traosbtion of XfflT^ u not irepofj on- 



exeeedmff mighty; and the land 
was filled with them. 
8 Now there « arose up a new 

• Acts 7. 18. 

other, but xatvoi, new. It probably im- 
plies a king of another race, of a dilfer- 
ent dynasty, one who came to the 
throne, not by regular succession, but 
in consequence of intestine revolution 
or foreign conquest. This interpreta- 
tion seems to be warranted by the anal- 
ogous usage of the word * new' in the 
following and numerous other passages ; 
Deut. 32. 17, <They Sacrificed unto 
devils, not to God ; to gods whom they 
knew not, to new gods that came newly 
up;' i. e. to strange gods, to exotic 
deities. Judg. 6. 8, / They chose new 
gods ;' i. e. other or strange gods, the 
gods of the heathen. So Mark, 16. 17, 
* They shall speak with new tongues ;' 
i.e. with foreign tongues, the languages 
of other people. The informations of 
profane history on this point are ex- 
ceedingly vague and 'meagre, but it is 
contended by some writers, that it was 
about this time that Egypt vns invaded 
and occupied by a powerful Asiatic 
people, whose rulers formed the dy- 
nasty of shepherd-kings, of whom so 
much is said in Manetho, Herodotus, 
and others. Josephus also (Ant. L. II. 
c. 9. § 1.) expressly afiElrms that the 
Israelites were oppressed by the Egyp- 
tians after the death of Joseph, < the 
government having been transferred to 
another family,* But even were this 
point involved in far less obscurity than 
it is, it would comport but little with 
our plan to enter into its discussioii. 
Matters of mere historical interest, of 
which the Scriptures say-nothing, come 
rather within the province of the anti- 
quarian than of the commentator.——-* 
V Which knew not Joteph. That is, 
who regarded not, who appreciated not. 
A like phraseology occurs Judg. 2. 10, 
^And there arose another generation 
which knew net the Lord, neither the 
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Jaag crer Egypt^ whick knew not 
JosepL 



works which he had done for Israel.' 
Tbat iS| which did not grattfuUy ae- 
knontUdgt the Lord, or his nurious 
works of mercy towards them. The 
memorir of the name and services of so 
emfaient a benefactor could not but have 
boon preserved among the nation, and 
omst, as a matter of report, have come 
to the ears of the king, but it is a pe- 
4iuliarit7 of words of knowledge, in the 
Hebrew, that they imply also the ezer- 
oise of the affecHont, Thus, Ps. 1. 6, 
* The Lord krunveth the way of the 
r%hteous^' i. e. loveth. Ps. 31. 7, < Thou 
hast knoum my soul in adversities ;' 
i« e. thou hast tenderly regarded. Prov. 
S4. S3, < It is not good to have reaped 
of persons in judgment.' Heb. * to know 
persons.' Job. 34. 19, < How much less 
to him that accepteth not the persons 
of princes, nor regardetk the rich more 
than the poor.' Heb. ' nor knotveth the 
rich.' It was probably in this sense 
tiuit the new king is said not. to have 
known Joseph, and this is less to be 
wondered at if, as Suggested above, he 
was of a foreign nation and another 
4]fnasty. The Ghal. renders it, * Who 
ooofirmed not the decree of Joseph,' 
i. e. according to Fagius, either that 
liA totally disregarded all the ordinances 
and enactments which Joseph had orig- 
inated, and introduced universal inno- 
fwtion ; or that he utterly broke through 
aU the compacts and covenants existing 
batween Joseph as the representatiTe 
of Israel, and the Pharaoh who then 
filled the throne, and began cruelly to 
oppress a people whom his predecessor 
kftd sworn to protect and befriend. Both 
the Targum of Jonathan and that of 
Jerusalem adhere to the former sense ; 
' Who considered not Joseph, nor walk- 
ed in his statutes.' The comment of 
Eabbi Solomon probably brings us still 
Mwer to the trufi semei f Who acted 



9 And he said unto his Deoole, 



Behold, fthe people of the e 



people, 
:nilarea 



t Ps. 105. 34. 



as if he did not know him.' It is doubt- 
less to be set down to the account of an 
exemplary modesty in Joseph that no 
more effectual means had been adopted 
to secure among the Egyptians the 
abiding memory and acknowledgment 
of his great services to that people. 
Had he been of an aspiring spirit, covet- 
ous of present or posthumous fiune ; 
had he sought greiit things tor himsell 
or his kindred, we cannot question but 
that monuments and various other me- 
morials would have transmitted his 
name to posterity as an illustrious bene* 
factor of his adopted country. But no 
prompting of this nature appears to 
have swayed the bosom of Joseph. As 
his hopes Were fixed upon the posses- 
sion of the promised inheritance, he 
seems to have accounted it sufficient 
simply to enjoy, for the time being, the 
hospitality of a foreign prince, till the 
destined period of removal should ar- 
rive, without multiplying the ties which 
would then have to be broken. But 
just in proportion as he was little anx- 
ious and aspiring im this score, was the 
ingratitude and forgetfulness of the 
Egyptians the more culpable. It is only 
the basest spirit of the world that will 
take occasion, from the lowliness of 
the claims of an eminent public servant, 
to bury in speedy oblivion the remem- 
brance of his services. Yet his was 
but the lot of thousands, whose noblest 
benefiictions to their fellow men have 
been repaid with the most ungratelal 
neglect. The poor man by his wisdom 
delivereth the city, yet no man remem- 
bereth that same poor man. Could we 
find a national conscience, we might 
look for national gratitude. 

9. He mtid unto hi» people. To his 
people in the persons of their represent* 
atives,r his counsellors^— ^IT Behold, 
th€ people of the thUdren ofhrmel, Heb. 
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ot Isrttel are more and mightier 
than we. 

10 gComeon, let us ii deal wisely 
with them, lest they multiply, and 

SPs. 10. 2. & 83. 3, 4. b Job. 5. 13. Ps. 105. 
35. Prov. 16. 25. A 21. 30. Acts. 7. 19. 

^nsr^ "^an ^V am bene Yisrael, This 
is rendered in most of the ancient ver- 
sions as in ours; bnt Aben Ezra re- 
marks, with undoabted correctness, that 
&2^ people is not here in the construct 
state, but in apposition with "^Dll child- 
ren, so as to require the rendering, * the 
people, the children of Israel.' A dis- 
tinctive and not coi^'unctive accent is 

placed upon people. IT More and 

mightier. Heb. Q1S2?11'^ raft ve-o^zum, 
many and mighty beyond us. They had 
become mightier by becoming more; 
that is, not perhaps absolutely more ; 
not so as to outnumber the population 
of all Egypt ; but more in proportion 
to the space occupied ; more within any 
given limits. ^ He speaks,' says Trapp, 
< as if he had looked through a multi- 
plying glass ;' and it is scarcely extrav- 
agant to say, that such a multiplying 
glass was in &ct the promise given to 
Abraham. By others, the words have 
been regarded as a false pretext for re- 
ducing the Israelites to bondage. But 
this we think less probable. 

10. Let US deal toieMy tpith them. 
Heb. ^^ tlK^^/ntQ nithhakkemah lo, let 
U9 deal wisely against him (collect, 
sing, for plur.) ; i. e. cu^ningly, craft- 
ily ; let us devise some method of op- 
pressing them, of preventing their enor- 
mous increase, and at the same time 
avoid the show of oppression and down- 
right tyranny, and the danger arising 
from their great physical force. Gr . x^aro- 
wa^iewfftBaf let US otitwU them. Vulg. 
Sapienter <^primamii8 earn, let us toiaely 
oppress him (thmn). Chal. * I«et as 
• deal wisely against them.' The original 
tern tOH AsAam, is used for the most 
pait in a good ssass for a^ng wisely ^ 
«M(^y, pnidsntty, yat it occasionaQy 
caffiss with it tha import af tumii9i$f 

Vol. I t 



it come to pass, that, whea^ there 
falleth out any war, they join also 
unto our enemies, and fi^ht against 
u$, and so get them up out of the 
land. 

subtlety, vnHness, and in Ps. 105. 20| in 
reference to this very event, we find ths 
equivalent term ^Drin hithnakkel, fooa 
)b^3 to contrive deceitfully or insidious' 
ly, * He turned their hearts to hate his 
people, to deal subtilely with his serv- 
ants.' The ufisdom here proposed to be 
employed was the wisdom of the ser- 
pent; but with men of reprobate minds, 
governed solely by the corrupt spirit of 
this world, whatever measures tend to 
promote their own interests and cir- 
cumvent their opponents, is dignified' 
by the epithet wise, though it be Ibond 
when judged by a purer standard, to be 
in reality nothing less than the very 
policy of hell. So easily is language 
perverted, and made a sanction for the 
most iniquitous proceedings.-~^ir Zsst 
they multiply, &c. That is, lest thsy 
canlintu to multiply, and become duire 
and mightier still. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the mere multiplication of 
the Isra^tes was no just ground of 
alarm, so long as they were well used 
and no provocation given them to tum 
against the people with whom they 
dwelt. They were a peaceful race of 
shepherds, who looked upon themselves 
as mere temporary sojourners in Egypt, 
and who would therefore be the last to 
engage in plots and insurrections against 
the goveinment. The promises given 
them by God, and the hopes which thsy 
entertained as a nation^ were the strong- 
est security which the Egyptians eouM 
have that nothing was to be apprehendp 
ed frocn them on the score of rebeUioo. 
Indeed, a nation so evidently favored of 
Heaven, instead of being regarded as a 
source of danger, could not but prota a 
bnlwailt of defence to the country^ if 
treated as fiieodi. But the wicked fear 
where no tar is»apd when intent opoo 
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.11 Therefore they did set oyer 
them taskmasters, ito afflict them 

i Gen. 15. 13. ch, 3. 7. Deut. 36. 6. 

(^ression or wrong they will feign oc- 
^kaions for it, and pretend the existence 
In others of the same evil purposes 
inrhich they cherish themselves. Look- 
ing^ throDgh the flimsy veil with which 
their real motives were covered, we see 
plamly that hatred of their religion, 
einvy tX their prosperity, and a covetous 
desire of possessing their riches, prompt- 
ed the oppressors of Israel to these ne- 
^LTzous counsels. But it should not be 
^forgotten on the other hand, that the 
tridy wise counsels of God in reference 
to his otm people lay deeper than those 
6f their enemies. It is clear from vari- 
ous intimations in the sacred writers, 
as Josh. 24. 14. Ezek. 20. 5--8, and 23. 8, 
that the chosen people were beginning 
to lapse into the Idolatry of Egypt, 
which justly subjected them to the hard- 
ships which they were now made to en- 
sure ; and the train of events was now 
also to be laid which was to result in 
^heir deliverance from the house of 
l>oiidage. Their covenant God had a 
'rich blessing in store for them, but he 
determines, by the antecedent bitter- 
ness of their lot, to enhance its sweet- 
ness when it came. IT J^en there 

falleth out any tear. Hfeb. rOH*)j^n 
ron5?a tikrenah milhamah. The ori- 
ginal here presents a grammatical ano- 
maly in point of concord, the verb ' fall- 
eth out,' being in the plural, while the 
Substantive, * war,' is in the singular. 
]Such instances occur where it is the ob- 
ject of the writer to give at once a col- 
lective and distributive sense to the 
t^rth employed. Tliis import of the 
phrase our translators haVe ^nde^vored 
io iiitiinate by ititroduclng, very prope^- 
.Jty,'the epithet <&iiy,' which "does not 
'6(AAa in ^e Rebte w. A uskge pteasely 
%mi1ar 18 met '^h hi the ibflowing 
iM^; VB.'l1liiA9^*ttffk^iW»nfe 



with their i( burdens. And they 
built for Pharaoh treasure^ities, 
Pithom, land Raamses. 

k ch. 2. 11. & 5. 4, 5. Ps. 81. 6. 1 Gen. 47. II. 

—■■■-- - - --- -. . , 

thy worda unto my taste ;' i. e. all and 
singular of thy woids. Prov. 28. 1, < The 
wicked fiee when no man purfloeth ;' i. c. 
the wicked, one and all, flee. So also 
1 Tim. 2. 15, < Notwithstanding tAc shall 
be saved in child-bearing, if they con- 
tinue in faith, and charity, and hollas.' 
11. Set over them task-maatere, or, 
tax-gatherers. Heb. *^n» "l^^i:? l^^'lD'n 
ti'^D^ wiryanfHU alauv sore miuim, 
and they placed over him (collect, sing.) 
maatere of burdene* The original it 
frequently used to denote tribute^ but 
here, and occasicmally elsewhere^ it 
doubtless has the sense of tasktf bur- 
dene f onerotu aervieeaf such as were 
probably imposed upon those who could 
not or would not pay the appointed 
tribute. The term therefore which ptu 
marily signified tribute was employed 
to denote its substitute or equivalent 
aervice. Gr. epyfov errivrarasj moatara of 
works. Chal. ' Princes or prefects evil- 
entreating (them).' Syr. <Woiat of 
rulers.' Targ. Jon. *■ Prefects who made 

them to serve.* IT To afflict Mem 

with their burdena. Heb. DTl^D^ TDy 
annotho be-aiblotha/nf to humble him 
(collect, sing.) with their burdena ; i. e. 
with the burdens of their imposing ; the 
suffix ' their* having reference to the 
Egyptians and not the Israelites. It it 
worthy of notice that the term tlXf 
anahf affiictj here vtoed is the very term 
in which €k>d had predicted to Abra- 
ham, hundreds of years before the hard 
lots of his seed ; Gen. 16. 13, ' And they 
shall affiiet C13!P1 ve-innu) them four 
hundred yeare.' Their purpose evidently 
was by their severe exactions of tribute 
and labor not only to afflict and im*- 
poverish them, but vtteily to break dftwa 
their spirits, t»>deslray their energy, 
^d thus eveattttUy tt^ check their pro- 
4|[ioii» insteise. With1hikii«mp«hey 
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were suddenly reduced lo a. state of 
vassalage ; they were declared to be the 
absolute propei^ty of the crown; and 
the whole of the male population being 
told off into companies, was employed 
night and day under their task-masters, 
up<Mi public works, and driven like cat- 
tle into the fields. They were com- 
pelled to dig clay, to make bricks, to 
bear burdens, and to build cities, whilst 
at the same time no doubt the great- 
est cruelties were exercised towards 
them. Of this period of the Jewish 
history, Josephus thus speaks : ^ And 
having, in length of time, forgotten the 
benefits they had received from Joseph, 
particularly the crown being now come 
into another family, they became very 
abusive to the Israelites, and contrived 
many ways of afiiicting them ; for they 
enjoined them to cut a great number of 
channels for the river, and to build walls 
for their cities, and ramparts that they 
might restrain the river, and hinder its 
waters from stagnating, upon its run- 
ning over its own banks. They set them 
also to build pyramids ; and by all this 
wore them out, and forced them to learn 
all sorts of mechanical arts, and to ac* 
custom themselves to hard labor.' All 
this was done under the expectation that 
multitudes of them would perish from 
over exertion, whilst all would become 
so enfeebled as that the progress of 
population would be effectually check- 
ed. But as usual where men set them- 
selves to counteract the fixed purposes 
of God, the resuk proved directly con- 
trary to their anticipations. When the 
language of his decree is, * Increase and 
multiply,' it is equally idle and impi- 
ous for the edict of puny mortals to pro- 
claim,/ Abstain and be diminished.' 

If And they built trea^re eitif$. Heb. 
tn»D?a *^*n:? p*l^, tw-yflwn are miike- 
notkj and he built (collect, sing.) cit%e» 
of ttortj as the phrase is rendered 
3 Chron. 16. 4, < And they smote Ijon, 
and Dan, and Abel-maim, and all the 
^ore^Uiet (mDD0>3 mitk^nafh) of 



Naphtali ;' and 17. 13> < A^d Jdote. 
phat waxed great exceedingly ; and IM 
built in Judah castles, and citiet of^ton 
(DIDDD^a mivkemah).^ Different 



sions, however, present different ren- 
derings, amcKig which are store-hotaety 
granaries ffortreate* J and walledtowmi 
The Chal. has < Cities of the house of 
treasure ;' i. e. cities in which treasures 
are deposited ; but what kind of tiMl* 
sures we are not informed. I^obabl^ 
they were cities that s«rved not so ihueh 
for places where the king laid up his 
riches, as for depots and granaries Isr 
com. Syr. and Arab. * Store-houtoe foi 
com.' This is coafirmed by 2 Chron. 
32. 28, from which we learn that Hex«- 
kiah caused the erection of ' ttore-kouaea 
(ini3!3D^ miskenoth) for the increase of 
c<Mn, and wine, and oil.' The Or. renders 
it by iroXcif ox«pots, fortified cities f not 
because this is the primary meaning of 
the original words, but because it was 
proper and customary that cities which 
were to be made repositories for the 
safe keeping of any articles whatevet 
should be enclosed by walls and strongs 
ly fortified. Large armies were »• 
doubt subsisted even in times of peaotf 
by the kings of Egypt, which wouki 
make such depots necessary ; and petw 
haps the very force required to carry iitt^ 
execution the measures against the Is* 
raelites would lead to the erection of 
these places as public stores. Th6^ 
Yulg. has< urbes tabemaeuloram,' cities 
of tabernacleSf undoubtedly from mis* 
taking the original for t113dtD)a miak' 
kenoth, which signifies tabemaclea.'-—^ 
^Pithom and Raamtu. The Jeros. Targ. 
makes these plaees to be Tawis anii^ 
Pelusium J but nothing certain can bfr 
determined respecting their site. As 
the land of Goshen, however, is called 
' the land of Rameses,' Gen. 47. 11, there 
is reason to believe that the latter town- 
was in that land, to which it gave or 
fifom which it reoeived. its name. See 
Professor Stuart's Coarse of Hebreir 
Study, Vol. II., Exenns 11., which ( 
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18 But the more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied 
and grew. And they were gneved 
because of the children of Israel. 

13 And the Egyptians made the 

tains a very able and interesting view 
of the topography of Goshen. 

Ijt. Th$ more they affiided themj &c. 
H^. 1D2!( 139*^ liJDVO kcHUher ye-annu 
aihOf according as they affiicted him 
(collect, sing.), so he multiplied and so 
M brake forth (into a multitude). The 
latter verb y^ti*^ yiphrotz is the same 
as that which occurs Gen. 28. 14, to de- 
note a rapid and, as it were, a burst- 
ing increase and difiusion ; ' Thou shalt 
spread abroad Cj^^Dtl tiphrotz) to the 
west, and to the east, and to the north, 
aod to the south.' The historian's 
words depict to us the conflict between 
the &vor of God and the cruelty of the 
Egyptian king. The more his people 
suffered from the tyranny of their mas- 
ters, the more prolific the women 
proved to be, thus showing, that ^ there 
is no wisdom nor understanding nor 
oounsel against the Lord.' Some com- 
OMintators have been disposed to resort 
to natural causes to account for this 
amazing increase, but we are satis- 
ied with the solution offered by the 
words of the promise. Gen. 15. 6, * Look 
now toward heaven and tell the stars, 
if thou be able to number them — ^so shall 
thy seed be.'— IT They were grieved 
because of the children of Israel. Heb. 
IXp*^ yakutzu. The leading idea is 
doubtless that of mingled chUgrin and 
cjbhorrence. Finding that, in spite of 
all their efforts, the people continued to 
increase, they were filled with inward 
vexation, and there was something irk- 
some in the very thought of the hated 
race of Israel. Chal. < There was tribu- 
lation (vexation) to the Egyptians by 
season of the children of Israel.' Gr. 
s^it\v9€[ovT9y they were abominated^ just 
as one is said to be < scandalized' by 
that which is a causa of offence ; they 



children of Israel to serve with 
rigour. 
14 And they nmade their lives 

m ch. 2. 23. & 6. 9. Numb. 20. 15. AcU 
7. 19, 34. 

regarded the Israelites as an abomina- 
tion. The import of the original word 
may be gathered from its use in the fol- 
lowing connexions. Gen. 37. 46, ' I am 
weary C^flSp) of my life, because of 
the daughters of Heth.' Num. 21. 5, 

* Our soul loatheth (fTSp) this light 
bread.' Lev. 20. 23, * They committed 
all these things, and therefore I abhor- 
red (ypfi^) them.' A passage still more 
to the point occurs Num. 22. 3, where a 
like cause of vexation is hinted at ; 

* And Moab was sore afraid of the peo- 
ple, because they were many ; and MOab 
was distressed (f p*^*!) because of the 
children of Israel;' where Ainsworth 
renders, as in Gen. 27. 46, ' was irked.' 

13. Withrigor, Heh.^'^ti'Ubepharekj 
vnth fierceness. Gr. j(?ta, t[>ith force. 
Chal. * With hardness.' From the orig- 
inal y^Q pherek comes the Latin ferox 
and the English fierce. The Israelites 
were subsequently prohibited from rul- 
ing in this manner over their brethren, 
Lev. 25. 46, * But over your brethren^ 
the children of Israel, ye shall not rule 
one over another udth rigor Cnti'2 be- 
pherek) ;' i. e. without mercy. So far 
were the pretended fears of the Egypt- 
ians from working within them the 
least sentiment of clemency, that they 
were evidently goaded on by the frus- 
tration of their hopes, to a still more 
relentless cfourse of oppression. Wicked 
men are slow to be taught, when their 
mad schemes are defeated, that God 
fights against them ; and even if such 
a thought now^and then glances upon 
their minds, they seem to be stung and 
exasperated by it, to rush on yet more 
recklessly in the way of rebelUon. This 
is strikingly evident iirom the sequel of 
the present narrative. 

14. Made their lives bitter ^ kc, Gr. 
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ful their life. ' Of a bad man it is 
aaid, in the £ast, ^ Ue makes the lives 
of his servants bitter.' Also, 'Ah! 
the fellow : the heart of his wife is made 
bitter.' 'My soul is bitter.' 'My heart 
is like the bitter tree.' — Robertt. The 
intensity of their hardships could not 
well be better expfressed, for as nothing 
is sweeter than life, it is only the ex- 
tremest misery that can render exist- 
ence itself grievous and burdensome. 
— — ir/n martat. Heb. ^)3rD behomer ; 
more properly ' in clay' of which bricks 
are made. This is considered by some 
as subversive of the statement of 
Josephus, that the pyramids were built 
by the Israelites, as it is well known 
that they are Constructed of stone y in- 
stead of brick. But all the pyramids 
are not of stone, as in the province 
of Fayoum, the ancient Arsinoe, as 
also at Dashour and Saccara, pyramids 
of sun-dried brick are still found in a 
remarkable degree of preservation. Yet 
even if they were all of them stone 
structures, it is not a legitimate con- 
clusion that because the Hebrews work- 
ed in brick, they therefore did not work 
in stone also. After all, however, the 
agency of the Israelites in rearing the 
pyramids is a point on which 'nothing 
positive can be asserted, although it is no 
doubt safe to affirm that, i/the pyramids 
were built during the bondage of the Is- 
raelites, they were engaged upon them, 
and indeed upon all the public works 
which were then undertaken. Prisoners 
and slaves would seem to have been 
generally employed in such labors ; for 
it was the proud boast of some of the 
princes of that country > that no Egjrptian 
hand had labored in the greatest of their 
works. ' What masses wer6 employ- 
ed, and how profusely human life was 
wasted, is evinced by the statement in 
a previous note, that Necho worked 
away 100,000 lives in the attempt to 
cut a canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea«^ Thingt are mncSi the same now 

2* 



in the same cbuntry. Mehemet AU, 
the Pasha of Sgypt, obliged 150;00P 
men, chiefly Arabs fipom Upper £gypl« 
to work on his canal connecting the Nile 
with the sea at Alexandria : 20,000 of 
the number perished during the progress 
of the woik. A new canal was in prjo- 
gress when Came was at Alexandria. 
That writer says : ' The bed of th« 
canal presented a novel spectacle^ being 
filled with a vast number of Arabs of 
various colors, toiling in the intense 
heat of the day, while their Egyptian 
(?) task-mastersy with whips in their 
hands, watched the progress of their }^ 
bor. It was a just and Uvely repror 
sentation of the children of Israel forced 
to toil by their oppressive masters oC 
old. The wages Mahmoud allowed tp 
these unfortunate people, whom he had 
ob%ed to quit their homes and families 
in Upper Egypt, were only a penny « 
day and a ration of bread.' (' Letters 
from the East,' p. 71, 72.) Thus wete 
the lives of the. Israelites ' made l^ii. 
ter with hard bondage."— Ptc^ Bib. 
—IT In aU manner C(f hard ser^ce iff 
the field. That is, in all kinds of agri< 
cultural labor. We may here remar^i 
that although the condition of the He- 
brews in Egypt at this time was one of 
bondage, yet it does not appear to have 
been that of hoitse-slaves or persenai 
servants. It. was rather a servitude 
which consisted in being subject to very 
grievous and excessive exactions in^ 
posed by public authority. They were 
slaves to the state rather than to ii^ 
dividuals. In this respect their bondage 
differed very considerably from that 
which is unhappily common in our own 
country. It resembled more the con- 
dition of the serfs or tassals of feudal 
times, who held their lands at the 
pleasure of their lords, and who were 
subject to any exactions of rent or labor 
at the will of the baron. It appaart 
clear from Ex. 12. 38, that the Hebrews 
as a body had continued to bold prop- 
erty of their own, though heavy bw- 
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toter with liard boada^, ^in mor- 
<te, and in brick, and m all man- 
atrofserTicemUieMd: sdl their 



" Ps. 81. 6. 



dew had been laid apon them ; and the 
aocomts given elsewhere of the offer* 
lags and presents made to the tabema- 
•Is^ 8ec., make it evident that the nation 
)u Mch had not been reduced to pre- 
cisely thai kind of slavery with which 
■'^vs are familiar in modem times* They 
only been snbjeet to severe and op- 
ive demands of service, in behalf 
•f 1^ king of Egypt and his officers. 
Mm it was a state of cruel suffering to 
vllieh an innocent people, against the 
iaitb of covenants ) were condemned, 
and such as could not but in the end 
4niw down the judgments of Heaven^ 
Att let us "not forget the wise and 4ilti- 
ioately beneficent purposes which these 
aflictions were designed to subserve. 
9a the suffering I^raetites they were at 
aaee ftnal and diaciflinary. One great 
eaA to be attained by them was, that 
Ikey might be inspired with so deep an 
abhorrenoe of the land of their oppres- 
MOBS) that the prospect of returning to 
Canaan should become more and more 
rafreshing to their hearts, and that when 
ence embarked in the journey thither, 
Miey might, remembering the wormwood 
and the gall, feel no desire to retrace 
their steps, and fix themselves again in 
Ibe house of bondage. And as the ensu- 
lQg<narrative aoquaints us with the iact, 
that notwithstanding all their previous 
aalamities, many of them, during the so« 
jonm in the wilderness, did actually pro- 
ject a return to Egirpt, we can easily con- 
jeoture what would have been the case 
had. they lived in ease, in fulness, and in 
pknuure, in the place of their sojourn. 

1§. Tkt king of Egypt spake to tkt 
HUbrxw mtdtoives. finding himself 
infllsd in hiaftnt scheme of open and 
atmdoas wrong, he now lesoits to a 
aiMtrat attatagem «f a more bloody char* 
to ><iaia>air his andst Thia ra» 



serrice wherein they made them 
serve uww with rigour. 
15 IT And the kin^ of Egypt spake 
to the Hebrew midwives (of wiiich 

quires to be somewhat more particular- 
ly considered* The original word for 
< midwives' (nii'^^a mtyaUedath) is 
not a substantive, but a participle, sig- 
mfjing thoee wha catue to bring forth, 
and the words, according to several vf 
the ancient versions, and some modem 
critics, may be rendered, * And the l^g 
spake to those who made or aided ^ 
Hebrew women to bring forth ;' thns 
understanding firom the original ^ mid- 
wives of the Hebrew women,' instead 
of * Hebrew midwives.' The construc- 
tion certainly renders it in a degree 
doubtful whether they were Egyptian 
or Hebrew women. On the one hand it 
is difficult to suppose that the king 
should have entrusted such an order to 
Hebrew women. Could he have sup- 
posed that they would conspire with 
him in an attempt to extinguish their 
own race? And when they exsuaed 
themselves by the plea mentioned v. 18, 
could he have relied implicijtly on thdor 
word, without suspecting fraud, had 
they been Israelitish women ? Yet he 
seems to have admitted the truth of 
their statement without the slightest 
hesitation. This was natural, ^omded 
the women were Egyptians, but less so 
if they were not« It is indeed saiti, ver. 
17, that these women ^ feared God,' and 
consequently re&sed to obey the ro3ral 
mandate ,* from which it is inferred that 
they must have been Hebrew women. 
But the original ' Ellohim' is here pre- 
ceded by the article, and may, it is said, 
be rendered ' the gods,' i. e. the powers 
above ; implying merely such a belief 
in a divine being and a superititendiiig 
providenoe, as was perhaps generally 
prevalent in this early age of the world. 
But then, on the other hand, (1.) Tha 
mote obvious import of the teat ietds 
aa to andeMtaiid Hebrew wopifa as 
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the name of one was Shiphrah, and 
the name of the other Puah ;) 
16 And he said, When ye do the 
office of a midwife to the Hehrew 



meant, whether we regard the construc- 
tion of Uie original} or of the transla- 
tion. Doubtless there toere Hebrew wo- 
men capable of employing themselves 
in this senrice in behalf of their kindred, 
and if Egyptian women had been pro- 
cured, it would have excited suspicion 
at once, and perhaps prevented their 
access to them. (2) It cannot be de- 
nied that the character given of them, 
V. 17, as * fearers of God,' applies more 
natuniUy to Hebrew women, who had 
been instructed in the religion of their 
fiithers. The phrase, we think, is indi- 
cative of general charcLcterf and not of 
any sudden dread with which they may 
have been smitten on this occasion. 
Being habitually under the influence of 
a salutary fear of God, they could not 
be persuaded for a moment to entertain 
the thought of such horrid cruelty, 
though they may have been restrained, 
from motives of policy, from expressly 
saying to the king at the time that they 
would have no hand in the perpetration 
of such a deed. (3) Their names are 
purely Hebraic and not Egyptian. (4) 
As to the improbability of Pharaoh's 
selecting Hebrew women to be the in- 
struments of such a cruel scheme against 
their own flesh and blood, it may be re- 
plied that the same reason held against 
his appointing Hebrew officers over their 
own countrymen, which yet we find he 
actually did, Ex. 5. 14. On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot but conclude that 
the midwives were Hebrew and not 
Egyptian women, notwithstanding that 
Jooephus affirms the contrary. — IT The 
name of the one was SMpkraJiy &c. Two 
izidividuals only are mentioned, but as 
this niunber would be wholly inade- 
quate to the service of so many thou- 
sand Israelites, it is with great reason 
supposed, that Shiphrah and Puah were 



women, and see tMem upon the 
stools,;, if it Ae a son, then ye shall 
kill him ; bat if it be a daughter, 
then she shall live. 

the chief persons of the profession, hav- 
ing the direction of the rest. We learn 
from Plutarch, that some of the nations 
of antiquity had schools established 
among them where females were taught 
the obstetrical art. This was perhaps 
the office of these two individuals. 

16. See them upon the stools, Heb, 
D'^SZlHn by al ha-^ibnayimj upon the 
atones. Commentators have been much 
divided in opinion as to the nature and 
use of the objects intended by the term 
here translated stools j but which is liter- 
ally stones. It would seem perhaps at 
first view, that they were some contriv* 
ance for |Mrocurii^ a more easy delivery 
ibr women in labor. But besides that, 
stone-seats were obviously very unfit for 
such a purpose, the Heb. word in Ex. 7. 
19, signifies a vessel of stone for holding 
watery a trough. A iar more probable 
interpretation, therefore, is made out 
by referring the pr<moun ^ them,' which 
it will be observed is not in the original, 
not to the mothers, but to the children ; 
* When ye see the new-bom childr^i 
laid in the troughs or vessels of stone, 
for the purpose of being washed, ye 
shall destroy the boys.' A passage from 
the travels of Thevenot seems to con- 
firm this construction: ^ The kings oi 
Persia are so afraid of being deprived 
of that power which they abuse, and 
are so ap]M'ehensive of being dethroned, 
that they destroy the children of their 
female relations, when they are brought 
to bed of boys, by putting them into 
an earthen trough^ where they suffer 
them to starve ;' that is, probably, 
under pretence of preparing to wash 
them, they let them pine away or des- 
troy them in the water. This view of 
the meaning represents the midwivisa 
above spoken of, as acting in the capa- 
city of u^perinimitntt, for th§y am^Mt 
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17 But the midwives « feared God, 
and did not pas the king of Egypt 
commanded them, but saved the 
men-children alive. 

18 And the king of Egypt called 
for the midwives, and said unto 
them. Why have ye done this thing, 
and have saved the men-children 
alive? 

o Prov. 16. 0. P Dan. 3. 16, 18. & 6. 13. Acts 
5.29. 



supposed to place the children on the 
* stools,' but to examine them after they 
are placed there by others. It is evident 
that if they actually assisted at the 
birth, the sex of the infant would be 
known without the necessity of inspect- 
ing its person during its ablutions at 

the troughs ^ If it be a sorif &c. The 

reason of the order is obvious ; the state 
had nothing to apprehend on the score 
of insurrection from the weaker sex, 
and as they were fairer than the daugh- 
ters of Egypt, they would naturally be 
preserved, with a view to their finally 
becoming inmates of the harems of their 
lords. 

17. The midwives feared God, &c. 
Their faith shines conspicuous in this, 
for they must have been, aware that it 
was dangerous to incur the king's wrath 
by disobeying his Orders. Tyrants are 
not wont to suffer their decrees to be 
disregarded with impunity, and it was 
no doubt at the peril of their lives that 
they gave way to the dictates of piety 
towards God rather than comply with 
the injunction of the king. 

19. Because the Hebrew women are 
lively y &c. Heb. tTT^] ha-yoth ; i. e. 
quick and strong in bearing ; being pos- 
sessed of greater natural vigor and ro- 
bustness of constitution. It is well 
known that women inured to hard labor 
.have but little pain in child-bearing, 
compared with those who are accus- 
tomed to an easier mode of life. It is 
worthy of note also that the original 
here is the term usually applied to 
nM 5(a«r» (see Note on Oen. 1. 24), 



19 And 4 the midwives said unto 
Pharaoh, Because the Hebrew wo- 
men are not as the Egyptian wo- 
men ; for they are lively, and are 
delivered ere the midwives come 
in unto them. 

20 r Therefore God dealt well with 
the midwives ; and the people mul- 
tiplied, and waxed very mughty. 

q See Josh. 2. 4, &c. 3 Sam. 17. 19, 90. rProv. 
11. 18. Eccles. 8. 12. Isai. 3. 10. Hebr. 6. 10. 

and the latent implication may be, that 
they brought forth somewhat after the 
manner of the beasts of the forest, 
without requiring any obstetrical aid. 
This assertion of the midwives was 
doubtless true in itself, although not 
the whole truth ; but the withholdii^ a 
part of the truth from those who would 
take advantage of the whole to injure 
or destroy the innocent, is not only law* 
ful but laudable. 

20. God dealt well with the midwives. 
We may doubtless fairly infer from this 
that, in some way not expressly record- 
ed, they were favored with special to- 
kens of the divine approbation for the 
conduct they had evinced. At the same 
time, the fact of granting to the Israel- 
ites such a continued extraordinary mul- 
tiplication was in itself a * dealing well' 
with the midwives. They were no doubt 
many of them mothers themselves, and 
they could not but rejoice in the pre- 
servation and the increase of their fami- 
lies, nor could the general favor thus 
bestowed upon the nation fail to redound 
to them. Indeed, we are strongly in- 
clined to consider the final clause of this 
verse as perfectly synonimous with the 
expression ^ made them houses,' in the 
next. The connexion between the two 
will be obvious from the remarks that 
immediately follow. In the mean time 
let us not fail to observe, that an up- 
right and exemplary conduct, by whom- 
soever displayed, may be of the most 
eminent service to a whole community. 
Even a few feeble but right-minded 
women may, withtnit their dreaming of 
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21 And it came to pass, because 
the midwives feared God, ithat he 
made them houses. ' 

• See 1 Sam. 3. 35. i Sam. 7. II, 13, 27, 29. 
1 Kings 3. 34. & U. 38. Ps. 127. 1. 

the effects of their deportment, be si- 
lently working out the welfare of the 
state to which. they belong. 

21. And it came to pass, because, &c. 
The original will easily admit a slight 
Tanation in the rendering of this para- 
graph, which, if we mistake not, will 
throw light upon the whole context ; 
* And it came to pass, because the mid- 
wives feared God, and (because) he 
made them houses (i. e. increased the 
progeny of the children of Israel), that 
JPharaoh charged all his people saying,' 
&c. It is important for the £M|dish 
reader to be iiiformed that the origmal 
for ^ them' is in the masculine and not 
in the feminine gender ; so that, with- 
out a violent grammatical anomaly, it 
cannot so properly or primarily be refer- 
red to the midwives, as to the families of 
Israel at large. If the expression, more- 
over, refers strictly to the midwives, it 
would have been more natural to insert 
it in the preceding verse, as explanatory 
of the manner in which God ^ dealt well' 
with them ; * Therefore God dealt well 
"mth the midwives, and made them 
houseaJ But this is not the construc- 
tion. Thexe is nothing to illustrate his 
' dealing well' with them but his mul- 
tiplying the nation, and as this is the 
undoubted import of the phrase * made 
them houses,' we cannot but consider 
,fh6 two clauses as essentially synoni- 
mous. At the same time, there is perhaps 
no good reason to doubt that the houses or 
families of the midwives were intended 
to be especially, but not exclusively, 
referred to. Their houses shared in a 
signal manner in the general prosperity. 
We may now, having endeavored to 
fix ^e connexion of the context, con- 
sider with more precision the import of 
the phrase ^made them houses,' We 



22 And Pharaoh charged all his 

Eeople, saying, t Every son that is 
om ye shall cast into the river, and 
every daughter ye shall save alive, 
t Acts 7. 19. 

have in the Note on Gen. 16. 2, detailed 
at length the ideal connexion between 
building and the begetting of ^Udren, 
In the scriptural idiom a house is a 
family, as the ^ house of Judah,' ' the 
house of Bei\jamitt,' the house of David,' 
&c., and to buUd or make one a hmue 
is to confer upon him a numerous pos- 
terity. To the examples there adduced, 
the following may be added, 2 Sam. 7. 
11, < The Lord telleth thee that he will 
make thee an house (*li) tW^^ 171*^3) ;' 
i. e. will give thee a long line of des- 
cendants. 1 Kings, 2. 24, ^ Now, there- 
fore, as the Lord liveth, which hath 
established me, and set me on the throne 
of David my father, and who has made 
me an house (t\^^ ^"^ riBJ), as he pro- 
mised, &c.,' i.e. given me a prosperous 
family. Tlie phraseology might be still 
farther confirmed, but the above will be 
sufficient to show that the 'blessing' in- 
tended was that of a numerous increastf 
and not of a material habitation, or an^ 
thing of that nature, as some have sup- 
posed. 

22. Charged all his people, saying, 
&c., leaving it no more to the care of 
the midwives alone. Frustrated in hie 
former device, the king is now urged <mi 
to a higher pitch of enormity, and dis- 
carding all secret stratagems for effect- 
ing his object, commands all his people 
indiscriminately to destroy the Hebrew 
male cliildren wherever they should find 
them. The execution of this bloody 
command would no doubt lead to scenes 
of barbarity and cruelty at which every 
tender feeling of our nature revolts with 
an inward shudder. Helpless babes 
would be mercilessly torn from their 
mothers' arms, and if they did not fol- 
low their dear offsjH'ing, as they were 
ruthlessly th^o^vIl into the Nile,, it was 
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onlylieeattfle their religioiis sentiments 
were stronger than their maternal in- 
stincts. But we ready in a subsequent 
part of the history, a fearful requital of 
this sanguinary transaction, when Pha- 
raoh and his Egyptian host were over- 
whehoned in the waters of the Red Sea. 

< Righteous art thou, Lord, because 
thou hast judged thus.' 

Remarks. — (1,2.) In the history of 
tlbe church, it is the special aim of the 
Spirit to present its humble beginnings 
in strong contrast with the abundant 
increase and ample prosperity of its 
more advanced periods. 

(7.) The land of enemies, and the 
scene of the most grinding oppression, 
is easily rendered in the providence of 
God a nursery for the increase of his 
chnrch. 

(8.) Peculiar blessing^ from God, and 
fierce opposition from worldly powers, 
are not unfrequently connected in the 
lot of the church on earth. 

(8.) The people of God would have 
experienced less ill treatment at the 
hands of civil governments, were the 
national benefits which they are instru- 
mental in procuring better appreciated 
and remembered. 

(8, 9.) The prosperity of the right- 
eous is doubtless an eye-sore to evil- 
minded oppressors ; but those who task 
their invention to devise methods of 
affliction are dealing wisely to compass 
their, own destruction. Eccl. 7. 16, 
' Make not thyself over wise : why 
shouldest thou destroy thyself?' 

(K).) Much of the real sufiering of 
the saints in all ages has been inflicted 
on the ground of hypoth^ical offences. 

< Lest when there falleth out,' &c. 

(11.) Counsels of wickedness ripen 
rapidly into acts and practices of cruelty. 

(13, 14.) The favor of God toward 
his children in affliction, is often the 
signal for their oppressors to load them 
with new burdens of anguish. 

(15.) How fiendish is the policy 
which would employ the tender and 



sasoeptible nature of woman in %zecat- 
ing deeds of blood i 

(17.) The true fear of God will deter 
the weakest creatures who are capable 
of cherishing it, from the commission 
of sin, and when the command of man 
is put in competition with the command 
of God, they will boldly say with the 
intrepid disciples. Acts, 4. 19, * Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to heaiken 
unto you more than unto God, jud^e ye.' 

(20.) Even in this world a si^enae 
regard to the will of God seldom goes 
unrewarded. This reward is sometimes 
entailed as a precious legacy to genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

(22.) Relentless persecutors proceed 
from secret subtilty to open cruelty, and 
downright murder is the resource wh«i 
othtf* stratagems have failed of effect- 
ingfneir object. 



CHAPTER II. 
To what extent the murderous edict 
mentioned at the close of the foregoing 
chapter was carried, or how long it con- 
tinued in force, we are not informed. 
But when we consider that the love of 
offspring was an absorbing passion with 
the Israelites, inasmuch as all their 
future hopes depended upon and were 
connected with the possession of a nu- 
merous issue, we can easily conceive 
the horror that must have hung over 
that ill-fated people so long as the 
bloody statute remained unrepealed. 
Yet now, at this very time, when joeo. 
in their weak counsels proposed utterly 
to root up the vine of Israel, which had 
already spread its branches so widely 
and borne such abundant fruit, it pleased 
Grod to call into existence the fiiture 
Deliverer, and to make the very evils to 
which his infancy was exposed, the 
means of his preparation for that hk^ 
office, which was, in a distant day,- ti> 
devolve upon him. This remarkable 
event in the history of oppressed Israel 
it is the object of the present chapter to 
relate. 
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AND there went aa man df^the 
house of Levi, and took to wife 
ft daughter of Levi. 

> ch. 6. 20. Numb. 26. 59. 1 Chron. 23. 14. 

I. And there went a man, &c., Heb. 
*t5*i1 va-yelek. According to Calvin, 
there had gone ; implying that the mar- 
riage had taken place some time previ- 
ous to the royal order for the drowning 
of the male-children. Certain it is that 
Asiron was three years old at the birth 
of Moses, and we have no intimation 
that his infancy was in any way ex- 
posed to peril. As such an order would 
naturally be executed with most severity 
immediately upon its being issued, and 
as Aaron's infancy was unmolested, it 
seems a fair presumption that the edict 
came forth not far from the birth-time 
of Moses; so that the pluperfect rend- 
ering of the verb may perhaps be con- 
sidered the most correct. The verb 

* to go,' by a peculiarity of idiom in the 
original, is frequently employed in a 
sense including not the idea of locomo- 
tion, but simply that of commencing j or 
entering upon, an action or enterprise ; 
thus, Gen. 35. 22, * And it came to pass, 
when Israel dwelt in that land, that 
Reuben went and lay with Bilhah his 
father's concubine.' Deut. 31. 1, < And 
Moses went and spake these words unto 
all Israel.' Hos. 3. 1, * Then said the 
Lord unto me, Oo, yet love a woman 
beloved of her friend.' The word in 
such connexions may not improperly be 
considered as an expletive. Something 
similar occurs in the New Testament, 
Eph. 2. 17, * And came and preached 
peace to you.' So also 1 Pet 3. 19, 

* By which also he went and preached 
tinto the spirits in prison.' — The name of 
the man here mentioned was Amram, the 
son of Kohath, the son of Levi, Ex. 6. 
16 — ^20, and the name of the woman 
whom He took to wife was Jochebed, 
the sister of Kohath, and consequently 
the aunt of Amratn, £k. 6. 20. Num. 26. 



2 And the woman conceived and 
hare a son: and b-when she saw 
him that he ims a goodly ckildf 
she hid him three months. 

b Acts 7. 20, Hebr. 11. 23. 

19. Marriage connexions between kin- 
dred thus nearly related vtras afterwards 
forbidden under the law, Lev. 18. 12, 
but more indulgence was granted in this 
and other respects in the early and un- 
settled state of the commonwealth. 

2. And the woman conceived. The 
anxiety and apprehension naturally in- 
cident to the delicate situation in which 
Jochebed found herself, must have been 
aggravated by terrors more dreadful than 
the prospective pangs of child-birth, or 
the loss of life itself. As a wife and a 
mother in Israel, she was looking and 
longing for the birth of another man- 
child ; but that fond expectation was as 
often dashed by the bitter reflection, 
that an order had gone forth which 
would in all probability consign her 
son, if she should bear one, to the jaws 
of the devouring crocodile of the Nile. 
Yet it would seem not improbable from 
the apostle's words, Heb. 11.23, that 
some extraordinary presentiments in 
the mfnds of his parents accompanied 
the birth of this illustrious child, and 
strengthened the faith under which he 
was hidden for three months from the 
rage of the Egyptian dragon, which 
stood eager for liis prey as soon as it 
should see the light. Rev. 12. 4.— - 
IT When she saw him, that he was a 
goodly child. Heb. niti tob, good. The 
original term, as remarked on (ren. 39. 
6, is used to denote bodily endowments, 
as well as the qualities of the heart, 
and its import may be learned from the 
corresponding Gr. phrase employed by 
[Stephen, Acts, 7. 20, aarsios rt^ 0«^, 
fair to God, i. e. divinely or exceedingly 
fair. In Heb. II. .23, the epithet is the 
same {aareiov) but rendered 'proper.' 
The implication obviously is, (hat an 
extraordinary beauty distinguished the 
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3 And when she could not longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark 



smiling babe that now reposed in his 
mother's arms. To the fond eye of ma- 
ternal affection every child is lovely, and 
we can only accomit for the strong lan- 
guage used here and elsewhere in regard 
to Moses, by supposing that his infant 
features possessed a grace and comeli- 
ness that were perhaps without a paral- 
lel. We must recognize in this a special 
providence, for there is no doubt that 
the uncommon beauty of the child was 
a strong motive with the parents for so 
anxiously aiming to secure it from 
harm. This is clearly intimated in the 
words of the apostle, Heb. 11. 23, * By 
faith Moses, when he was bom, was 
hid three months of his parents, because 
they saw that he vras a proper child,' 
&c. It may be supposed moreover that 
this circumstance was ordered by provi- 
dence in order to aiSbrd to Pharoah's 
dai^hter a stronger motive for preserv- 
ing the child. But the dearer the com- 
fort the greater the care, and under 
their present circumstances we can 
easily imagine that every lovely linea- 
ment in the countenance of her child 
.would weave a new fold of a^)|guished 
anxiety in her own face as she gazed 
upon it, and thought of the jeopardy to 
which he was exposed. For the space 
of three months she was permitted, 
through her precautions, from day to day 
to fondle and nourish the helpless babe, 
though her heart trembled at the sound 
of every tread while so employed, just 
as the miser dreads the noise of ap- 
proachin|[ footsteps while surveying and 
counting over his hoarded wealth. But 
^t the end of that period, the rigor of the 
search on the part of her enemies con- 
vinced her that farther concealment 
would be impracticable, and that she 
must part with her treasure. 

3. She took for him an ark cf hvl' 

TuthM, ike. Heb. Ma ttUn tabath gomX, 

,ark€fhulru$h. The Egyptian papyrus. 



of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slime and with pitch, and put the 

The original term is derived from a 
verb signifying to twallow, to sup up, 
to drinkf and is so named from its re- 
markably absorbing the vrater where it 
grows, as appears from Job. 8. 11, ' Can 
the rush (KTsa gome) grow up without 
mire?' It is a plant growing on the 
banks of the Nile, and in marshy 
grounds. The stalk is of a vivid green, 
of a triangukr form, and tapering to- 
wards the top. At present it is rarely 
found more than ten feet long, about two 
feet or little more of the lower part ot 
the stalk being covered with hollow 
sharp-pointed leaves which overlap each 
other like scales, and fortify the most 
exposed part of the stem. It terminates 
in a tuft or crown of small grassy fila- 
ments, each about a foot long. Near 
the middle each of these fQaments parts 
into four, and in the point of partition 
are four branches of flowers, the termin- 
ation of which is not unlike an ear Ot 
wheat in form, but is in fact a soft silky 
husk. This singular vegetable was used 
for a variety of purposes, the principal 
of which was the structure of boats and 
the manufacture of paper. In regard to 
the first, we are told by Pliny that a 
piece of the acacia-tree was put in the 
bottom to serve as a keel, to which the 
plants were joined lengthwise, being 
first sewed together^ then gathered up 
at stem and stem, and made fast by 
means of a ligature. These vessels are 
still to be seen on the engraven stones 
and other monuments of Egyptian an- 
tiquity. According to Dr. Shaw, the 
vessels of bulrushes or pap3rm8 men- 
tioned in sacred and profane history 
were no other than large fabrics of the 
same kind with that of Moses, which 
from the introduction of plank and 
stronger materials, are now laid aside. 
The prophet's words, Is. 1)3. 2, < That 
sendeth ambassadors by the. sea, even 
in veastiiqfhulrwhei upon the waters,' 
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child dierein; and she laid it in 
the flags by the river's brink. 



are supposed to allude to the same kin(|[ 
of sailing craft. Pliny takes notice of 
the ' naves papyraceas armentaque Nili;' 
ghips made of the papyrus^ and the 
equipmerUa of the Nile ; and Lucan, the 
poet has, * Conseritur bibula Memphi- 
tis cymba papyro/ the Memphian (or 
Egyptian) boat is made qf the thirsty 
papyrus, where the epithet ' bibula/ 
drinkingj soaking j thirsty is particular- 
ly remarkable, as corresponding with 
great exactness to the nature of the 
plant, and to its Hebrew name. The 
Egyptian bulrush or papyrus required 
much water for its growth ; when there- 
fore the river on whose banks it grew 
was reduced, it perished sooner than 
other plants. This explains Job, 8. U, 
where4he circumstance is referred to as 

an image of transient prosperity. 

V Daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
Ueb. ^Tarn ba-hemor, loith bitumen, or 
foineral pitch. See Note on Gen. 11. 3. 
The ^ bitumen* cemented the rushes or 
reeds together, the pitch served to keep 
out the water. ' There seems to be con- 
sideiable analogy between the ark or 
boat in which Moses was deposited, 
and the curious vessels which are at 
the present day employed ih crossing 
the Tigris. They tie perfectly circular 
in shape, and are made with the leaves 
of the date-palm, forming a kind of 
basket'W^ork, which is rendered impervi- 
ous to the water by being thickly coated 

with bitumen.' Pict, Bib. IT Laid 

U in thefiags. fieb. tf^O'2 bassuph, in 
tk§ §ea-weedf or sedge. The suph was 
probably a general term for sea or river- 
weed. The Red Sea is always called, 
in the Scriptures CjlD D"^ yam 9uph, or 
th€ weedy^ea^ as some suppose, from 
the great variety of marine vegetables 
which grow in it, aad which at low water 
are left in great quantities npon. thi 
aborcs. Bat eea N«|a oa £k. ISi. 18. 
Vol. I t 



4 c And his sister stood afar ofi^ to 
wit what would be done to him. 

c oh. 15. 90. Numb. 86. 59. 

' II.... . 1 .1. I . t 

4. And his sifter stood afar off, fee. 
His sister Miriam undoubtedly, as we 
have no account of his having any 
other. She was unquestionably older 
than Aaron, or she would have been 
unfit for such an office on this occasion. 
The incident makes it plain that the 
little ark, though made water-tight, was 
not deposited on the bosom of the river, 
where it would be borne away by the 
current, but on the margin of the stream, 
where perhaps the finder would infer 
that it had lodged, after having floated 
down from above. Throughout tbe 
w^hole of this transaction, which waa 
no doubt supematurally suggested, no 
mention is made of the father. That 
every thing vms done with his pd^ity 
and consent we cannot doubt, for the 
apostle couples both the parents in his 
encomium on their faith ; but the oe|ie 
was probably one in which the faith of 
the mother vras more decided amd active 
than that of the father, and has there- 
fore more prominence given it in the 
sacred narrative. The proceeding de- 
tailed is a beautiful illustration of the 
connexion which should always exist 
between the diligent use of means and 
a pious trust in Providence. Instead 
of sitting down tn sullen despair, or pas- 
sive reliance on divine interposition, 
every thing is done i^hich can be done 
by human ^tgency.to £ecurc the wished- 
for result. The careful mother pitches 
every seam and chink of the frail ve- 
hicle as anxiously as if its precious de- 
posit were to owe its preservation ^lely 
to her care and diligence. Nor even yet 
does she think she has done enoogh. 
Miriaai her daughter must go, and at a 
distaaoa vatoh the event, and Strang? 
would it be if she did not herself in tha 
mean tima lake a station where she 
could watch the watcher. ' And here^we 
behold all ti^paities standing precisely 
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b ^ And the ^ daughter of Pharaoh 
catne down to wash herself at the 
river; and her maidens walked 
along by the river's side ; and 
when she saw the ark among the 

d Acts 7. 21. 

upon the Une where the province of hu- 
man sagacity, foresight, and industry 
en4s> and^ providential succor begins. 
The pdother has done her part. The 
rushes, the slime, and the pitch were 
her prvdent and necessary preparations ; 
and the great God has been at, the same 
time ^leparing his materials, and ar- 
ranging his instruments. He causes 
every thibg to concur,' not by miraculous 
influe^Lce, but by the simple and natural 
operation of second causes, to bring 
about the issue designed in his counsels 
fjTom everlasting. The state of the 
weathfer, the flux of the current, the 
promenade of Pharaoh's dailighter, the 
state of her feelings, the steps of her 
attendants, are all so overruled at that 
particular juncture, as to lead to the 
discovery, t!he rescue, and the disposal 
of |he child. ! But let us not anticipate 
the thread of the story. 

^5. The daughter of Pharoah came 
d(>wn to wash herself at the river. Heb. 
^VC^r\ J)5 al ha-yeoTj at or 6y the river. 
Qt, en I Tov noraftov^ to be translated in 
the same manner, implyitig " that the 
washing, which was probably a religious 
ablution, and not a proper 'loathing, 
^s performed jiist at thie riveir^s'brink. 
The washing of Naaman .the Syrian, 
on the other hand, is said ^o hkve been 
in the Jordan i'p^^'2 ha-'ydrden) and 
l^Ot at it, because he entered fUrther into 
fhe stream. . We advert to the phrase- 
ology here principally for tjie purpose 
of showing {he relation of the Gr. ren- 
dering to a parallel pas^a^e in*Rev. 9. 
j(4, 'Loose the four angels ifliach are 
^ound at (nrt at, not tn);the ^eat river 
Euphrates ;' i. e. the four aqgeW which 
Da4 hitherto been provi&^htifttly re- 
stnuhed'or confined in IkeiieinUyot 



flags, she sent her maid to fetch ic. 
6 And when she had opened it, 
she saw the child : and benold, the 
babe wept. And she had com- 
passion on him, and said, This is 
one of the Hebrew's children. 

the great river Euphrates. * Angels' 
here is a symbolical term for the no* 
tions or people over which they are re- 
presented in prophecy as presiding. 
See Dan. 10. 3. The import of the com- 
mand is, that those obstructions which 
had liitherto opposed the issuing forth 
and the desolating spread of four great 
political powers in the region bordering^ 
upon the Euphrates, should now be re* 
moved and fr^e scope given them. 
These powers were the origin of the 
Ottoman empire, which, as it was an- 
nounced by the sixth trumpet, was to 
be destroyed by the sixth vial. Rev. 

16. 12. IT She sent her maid to tdk€ 

it. Heb. nnpDT vattikkahehaf and took 
it j i.e. she took it by the hand of her 
maid; by which term is meant the 
maid who more immediately waited 
upon her, as the word (ntlTSfe^) is di^ 
ferent from that (JT^D'^yU) translated 
' maidens.' 

6. She saw the child : and beholdf tk€ 
babe wept. Bather according to the 
Heb. * And she saw him, the child; and 
behold a malc-infant weeping." The 
Eng. word *bab€,' as it does not dis- 
criminate the seSx, is not an exact or 
adequate rendering of the original *T5Il 
naarj which strictly denotes a maU 
chUdy and is here used expressly for 

that purpose. IT She had compassion 

oii him. Or, Heb. J?ann tahmaly mer» 
Hfully spared him. If there be an ob- 
ject in nature more calculated than any 
other to interest and affect the susoepiti- 
ble heart of woman, it was. that which 
noi^ presented itself to the eye of this 
Egyptian princess— « beautiful infant, 
deseffted by its pamrts, exposed to tbs 
Hkost imminent peril) and expressing hj 
the ilioti^ tesHtifttey of lean its ttna« 
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7 Then saidliis sister to Pharaok's 
daughter, Shall I go, and call to 
thee a nurse of- the Hebrew wo- 
men, that she may nurse the child 
for thee ? 

8 And Pharaoh^ daughter said to 
her, Ga And the maid went and 
called the child's mother. * 

9 And Pharaoh's daughter said 
unto her. Take this child away and 

   »■*■*■■ ■»*^  I i^i^. Ill m^m w ■— ^^■p »■■■■■ ■■■!  MiiiiM 

of that misery &f which it had not yet 
acquired the consciousness. The story 
told itself. The situation in which the 
child was found explained the cruel oc- 
casion. The covenant-sign which he 
carried engraven on his flesh, declared 
to whom he belonged, and notwithstand- 
ing the scruples which must have arisen 
from his parentage, his outcast c(Hidi- 
tion made an irresistible appeal to the 
bosom of Pharaoh's daughter. 

7. Then said his sUteTy &c. Who no 
doubt came up and joined the train, as 
if by accident. If she had not been 
prevfously instructed by her mother 
what to say on the contingency of such 
an occurrence ais now actually took 
place, we cannot but refer this sugges- 
tion on the part of a little girl to an im- 
mediate inward prompting from above. 
How else should it have entered her 
thoughts to propose fftaking the mother 
of the exposed infiuit its nurse f Can 
we fail to acknowledge the secret hand 
of the Lord of hosts, ' who is wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in working?' 

9. Take this child awa/y and nurae 
it for me, &c. No mere human writer 
•could here have well forborne to dilate 
in glowing terms cm the transports of 
the happy mother tm she again^ clasped 
her beloved babe to her bosom, free 
from the fear of having him again i;om 
from her. What a joyful change ! The 
fend mother permitted to do that for 
princely hire and under royal protection 
which she would have given her life for 
the privilege of doing for nothing,, could 
she hav^ done it with aadEety -to htsc 



muse it for me and I will gii|e $kee 
thy wages. And the w(»nan tpdk 
the child and nursed it. . , 

10 And the child grew, and ishe 
brought him unto Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, and he became ^her son. .^mI 
she called his name Moses: and 
she said, Because I drew him ottt 
of the water. 

' "• •Acts?. 31. 

. — ^ , . — ^ 14V- 

child! ^I will give thee thy wagnr*' 
Wages, indeed ! What ^ wages' would 
not she have given for the extacysJbe 
now enjoyed in th^^prospect of actaag 
the mother to thet son of her womh! 
What sentiments of adoring wonder and 
grateful praise must have thrilled her 
heart in view of the overwhelming good- 
ness so kindly and unexpectedly voudb- 
safed to her from the God of all comfort! 
10. She brought Am, &c. At what 
age the future deliverer of Israel w«b 
transferred from the care of his mother 
to the palace and the court of Egypt, 
we are not informed. It would seem 
from the history that he was old enouf^ 
to have learnt the principles of his an- 
cestral religion, in which his mother 
would not &il to instruct him ; and 
though it was somewhat of a renewed 
trial to her to part with her son, ondtr 
the apprehension that the influence ofja 
heathen and hostile court might alienate 
hi^ tender mind from the love of God 
and his people, yet she would doubtloas 
infer from the past incidents of his li& 
that somethiag great was in store fisr 
him, and that the same tutelary proti* 
dence which had watched over his ia- 
fancy, would make his childhood and 
youth and mature age its special care. 
He came accordingly into the relation 
of an adopted son to. Pharaoh's daugl^* 
ter, and was by her, for an end of which 
she little dreamed, ^ trained up in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.' As tfafe 
bo«^ of Revelation ia ooostmcted with 
a continual or nitaning reference to the 
events of the Old Testament history, 
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11 '% And it came to pass in those 
dKfSf fwhen Moses was gro-wn, 
tbat he went out unto his brethren, 

r Acta 7. 23, 34. Hebr. 11. 24, 25, 26. 



eannot doubt that there is a real 
though covert allusion to the history 
9i Moses in the -vision, Ch. 12, of the 
dragon^ the sun-clad woman, and the 
child to which i^e gave birth. The 
dragon's standing before the woman 
rttdy to devour her child as soon as it 
should be bom, is strikingly in analogy 
with the bloody edict of Pharaoh, whom 
the prophets denominate the Egyptian 
dragon, Ezek. 29. 3, while the child's 
being caught up to Grod and his throne, 
has an equally distinct reference to the 
wonderful preservation and elevati(m 
of Moses as here described.— ^^ — IT She 
MlUd hia naam Moms. Heb. tWl2 
if(wA«A,.from the verb TXX)2 mashahy 
$0 draw ouf , a term occurring Ps. 18. 16, 
* He sent from above, he took me ; he 
dreto me (^^TD12^ yamsheni) out of 
many waters ;' where ^ the Psalmist 
seems to liken his preservation to that 
of Moses, unless indeed, which we 
rather incline to believe, he is giving 
an allegorical history of t|ie church 
from its earlier periods, and has here a 
designed but mystic allusionto the very 
person and deliverance of Moses, in 
^ose preservation that of Israel was 
ooncentrated. It has indeed been a mat- 
ter of dispute among critics whether the 
name were tnily of Hebrew or Egyptian 
origin. Yet the former is most proba- 
ble, as a Hebrew etymology seems to 
be designedly given it by the sficred 
writer. Although the Egyptiaiis did 
not speak the Hebrew language, yet as 
it appears from Ex. 11. 2^ that the two 
people lived in a great measure in^er- 
Oiingled together, the language of each 
might have been to a considerable ex- 
tent understood hf the other ; and in 
the present case it would not be unnat- 
ural that a Hebrew child should have 
bestonred upon it a Hsbrew name. 



and looked on their g burdens : and 
he spied an Egyptian smiting aa 
Hebrew, one of nis brethren. 

ffch. 1. II. 

11. When Moeea wo* grown, Heb. 
^nS"^ y^dalf had become greet, not 
in stature only, but in repute, influ- 
ence, and consideration at court. This 
is in several unequivocal instances the 
force of the original, and it is said of 
him by Stephen that he *• was mighty 
both in word and deed,' as well as that he 
had attained the full age of forty years. 

T Went out unto hit brethrenj and 

looked on their burdens. Heb. at^*^1 
Dn^lC^ va-yar besiblotham. 6r. xara- 
vorji^s rov wovov at>ro>v, considered their 
labor. Chal. *Saw their servitude.* 
Verbs of the -senses often imply in the 
Scripture idiom a connected working lof 
the emotions or affections of the heart. 
Here < looking upon' is viewing uHth 
sympathy and compassion, hoeing his 
heart touched with the spectacle. Gen. 
29. 32, * And Leah conceived and bare a 
son, dud she called his name Reuben : 
for she said, surely the Lord hath look- 
ed upon my afHictions ;' i. e. hath mer- 
cifully regarded. Eccl. 1. 16, * My heart 
had great experience of wisdom and 
knowledge ;' Heb. * My heart saw wis- 
dom^nd knowledge.' Eccl. 2. 1, ' I said 
in my heart, go ttf now, I will prove 
thee with mirth, therefore enjoy plea- 
sure ;' Heb. ' see pleasure.' P^. 118. 7. 
' Therefore shall I see (my desire) tfpon 
ihefm that hate me.' We must regard 
this as the incipient working of that 
noble spirit which fhially prompted 
Moses to forego the honors of the court 
of Eg3rpt, and cast in his lot with thfe 
despised peopl^ of Israel. Ease and 
afBuence generally tend to deaden the 
sensibilities of the heart to the wants 
and woes of others. But Moses seeniB 
never to have forgotten his extraction, 
nor. to have lost his sjrmpathies with 
the chosen race. He remembered that 
the oppressed and auffeiing Israelites 
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were his nearest and dearest relations, 
and thougii now ignorant perhaps of the 
part which he was destined to act in 
tlieir deliverance, he whs unable to rel^ 
ish a solitary selfish joy, while they 
were eating the bread and drinking the 
water of affliction* He therefore goes 
oBt to look up(m their misery, or as 
Stephen says. Acts, 7. 23, ' It came into 
his heart to visit his brethren,' and 
thoi^h for the present he can neither 
temove nor alleviate it, yet he is deter- 
mineil to. evince his willingness to be a 
partaker in it. But the most fitting 
commentary upon this passage is found 
in the words of the apostle, Heb. 11. 
23—^, ' By &ith Moses^ when he was 
conie to years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing 
rath«> to sufi^ affliction with, tiie peo- 
ple of God, than to eigoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ; esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt : for he had respect 
onto the recompense of the reward.' By 
his < refusing to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter,' we are not probably 
to understand that he rejected the nom- 
inal appellation J but according to the 
true force of the orignal, which has 
reference rather to the reality of things 
than to their denominationy he refiiaed 
to be treated as her son, he positively 
declined all the honor and aggrandize- 
ment which was implied ui that rela- 
tion. This was his deliberate choice, 
and perhaps no man was ever called to 
make a choice under ciretttQstances more 
trying, or made one which redounded 
more to his credit and glory than this 
of Moses. It is to be remembered that 
he was at this time of mature age, ' fiill 
forty years old,' says Stephen. He had 
reached the grand climacteric of life, 
all his faculties perfectly ripened, and 
his judgment calm, unclouded, and dis- 
passionate. Were not this the case, 
had he been now just emerging firom 
youth, with all the sanguine and entha- 
siastic ardor of dawning mwihood imoa 



him, it might have been regsritd flk 
the effect of a rash excitement, as a 
suddeu sally of the buoyant tempsM- 
ment of his age , and one which he ^ronH 
aiterwards have regretted or condemned. 
Had it occurred later in life, when, tht 
powers and energies of his mind were 
on the wane, when the pursuits <kf aoft- 
bition and the prospects of pleasure had 
vanished, it might have been stigtaah 
tized as the act of an old wom-om 
courtier, whose disgusted satiety of this 
world's good had driven him to the feonr^ 
refiige of seeking something better *iii 
another. It might easily have .beeft 
characterised as the mean compromise 
of a man in his dotage with an -utt<laijy 
conscience, for having sqittndered'his 
youthful prime and his manly meridian 
in the service of the wt>rld to the ne^ 
lect of his Maker. But every such im- 
putation is cut off by the facts of thfe 
case. It was not a step prompted 1r^ 
the precipitate ardor of youth, notatlb 
dictated by the timid or sordid policy 
of age. It was a decision formed und^ 
circumstances in which deep, prineiph) 
and not a ptueionate impulse y must hat« 
b^n the ruling motive ; for whiler iA 
a worldly sense he had nothing to hopi 
from a transfer of himself, he luid, on 
the other hand, evefry thing to lose. 
We have only to appeal to oar know- 
ledge of human nature to learn the diil ' 
ficulty, and consequently the virtue, of 
such a sacrifice as Moses now madel 
When we compare the respective stati^i 
of the Egyptian and the Israelitish pc6^ 
pie, it would seem to human view thsi 
the lot of the Meanest Egyptian was pre- 
ferable to that of the highest IsraeUte. 
Yet Moses voluntarily gave up the out 
for the other ; ' the honors of the pal- 
ace for the ignominy of the brick-yard.^ 
Though he was the adopted son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter, and, for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, was the presump- 
tive heir to the crown, yet he refiised 
not to come down from' this preeminent 
distinotioD) aad to cast in hir lot willL 
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Ibe tepised and •mbondaged seed of 
Jacob. History afioMs us some few in- 
ataaces where kin^ hare laid aside their 
yurpie and abdicated their thrones. But 
in all such cases they have descended 
to a rank in prirate life which was sur- 
rounded by ease, affluence, and eon- 
tinned respectability ; so that their sacri- 
flcea were relieved by many counter- 
vailing considerations. But Moses de- 
aeended from the dignity of a court to 
the degradation of a slave. What was 
there in the vaunted condescension of 
IKoclesian or Charles the Vth. to be 
compared with this ? And where, in all 
Ih* annals of time, shall we find such a 

avncnder made from such motives ? 

f SpUd an' Egjfptian smiting an Ht" 
Ar«to. Probably one of the task-masters. 
JkM the original word for smiting (ni3>3 
fMkksk) is the same with that rendered 
aUu> {*V^ yak) in the next verse, it is to 
\m presumed that the Egyptian was act- 
ually attempting to kill the Hebrew, 
and that had it not been for the inter- 
vention of Moses, he would have efiect^ 
ad his purpose. Thus Ps. 136. 17, < To 
Mtti which wmots (tDTa fnakkeh) great 
kings ;' i.e. that slew. It is important 
lor view this incident in connexion with 
what Stephen says of it, Apts, 7. 23—25, 
^ And when he was full ibrty years old| 
if Mme into his heart to visit his breth- 
ren the children of Israel. And seeing 
oue of them sufier wrong, he defaided 
t^y and avenged him that was oppress- 
ed), and smote the Egyptian: for he 
supposed his brethren would have un- 
derstood how that God by his hand 
would deliver them: but they under- 
stood not.' It is undoubtedly to be sup- 
posed that Moses was now acting nuder 
a divine commission, and that an im* 
mediate impulse from the Sjarit of God 
prompted him. to the deed here record- 
ed. This is to be inferred from the 
words of Stephen, < for he supposed 
his brethren would have understood how 
that God by his hand would deliver 
li^em/ lAplying that Moses himaelf 



understood this to be the iaet. It ie 
however worthy of note that Diodonis 
Siculus informs us that a law existed in 
Egypt, which might have been at this 
time in force. < That whoever saw his 
felloW'creature either killed by another, 
or violently assaulted, and did not either 
apprehend the murderer, or rescue the 
oppressed if he could ; or if he could 
not, made not an information thereof to 
the magistrate, himself should be pat to 
death.' For aught that can be affirmed 
to the contrary, Moses might have been 
warranted on this ground alone in jntv 
ceeding to the extremity he did. The 
act however cannot be pleaded as a pre- 
cedent on occasions that are not similar. 
It bore a striking resemblance to the 
conduct of Phineas oa another occasion, 
Num. 26.-7, 13, a conduct which ''was 
certainly approved of God. Ifit be ob- 
jected that the secrecy observed by Mow 
ses both in performing the act uid in 
disposing of the body, is scarcely con- 
sistent with the idea of his being em- 
powered by the call and authority of 
God to execute his pleasure on this oc- 
casion, it may be observed, that as his 
calling, though clear to himself, had 
not yet been publicly msinifested or ac- 
credited, it 'was fitting that a temporary 
concealment should be drawn over the 
present occurrence. Thus Ehud, Judg. 
3. 21, though moved by an influence 
from above, slew Eglon king of Moab 
in a private chamber ; and Gideon, 
Judg. 6. 27, before his office of deliverer 
was publicly known, demolished the 
altar of Baal by night. Again, if it be 
asked what reason Moses had to sup- 
pose that his brethren would have un- 
derstood that he was acting by a divine 
commission, it may be answered, that 
the marvellous circumstances of his 
birth and preservation, and subsequent 
training in the court of Pharaoh, were 
doubtless matters well known and much 
talked of among the nation of Israel, 
from which they might reasonably infer 
thai ha was raiaad up for some eztraordi- 
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12 And he looked this way and 
that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he h slew the 
Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 

13 And iwhen he went out the 
second day, behold, two men of 
the Hebrews strove together : and 
he said to him that did the wrong, 

b Acts 7. 24. i Acts 7. 26. 

nary end. It was before this time, that 
Stephen's testimony assures us he had 
* become mighty in words and in deeds.' 
And when he was seen to come forth 
4Slon€f and take vengeance on one of 
their oppressors, it might have been 
presumed that he regarded himself as 
directed by God in what he had under- 
taken. But the result showed that the 
expectation of being recognized in his 
true character was premature. 

13. He looked this tpay aiid that uny^ 
&c. Evidently implying that he was 
not exempt from some inward wavering 
of spirit in thus entering upon his mis- 
si(«. But if oppression maketh a wise 
maii mad, we may easily perceive that 
his natural indignation, joined to a con- 
teiotis imjKilse from above, was suffi- 
cient to urge him forward to the act re- 
corded. 

13. Behold, two men of the Sebretvs 
strove together. Heb. 0*^23 nitzim, 
fighting. Whatever were the occasion 
of this unhappy contest, it must have 
been miwrtifying to Moses to behold it. 
•As if they had not enemies enough in 
'their common cruel taskmasters, they 
fill! into strife with each other ! Alas, 
that sufferings in common should fail to 
imite the professing people of God in 

the strictest bonds of brotherhood. 

IT He said to him that did the wrong. 
Heb. 3^1D^^ lara^ha, to the wicked one. 
The Gr. however renders very correctly 
by Tw aSiKovvrif to the wrong-doer, and 
Stephen confirms the same version, 
Acts, 7. 26, * Sirs, ye are brethren, why 
do ye wrong {aiiKtirt) one to another V 
In the ease of tht offending Egyptian 



Wherefwe sn^itest thou thy fel- 
low? 

14 And he said, i( Who made thee 
a prince and a judge over us ? 
intendest thou to kill me, as thou 
killedst the Egyptian ? And Moses 
feared, and said, Sorely this thing 
is known. 

k Acts 7. *7, 88. 

     I  ■■■■I—  I  !■■ I will- —W »■■ ^^1 » — 

Moses administered reproof by a mortal 
blow, but he tries to gain a contending 
brother by mild and geatle means. In 
the former instance he acted more as a 
judge ; in the present, as a peace maker. 
His question has indeed the air of being 
sternly proposed, but there was nothing 
in it which could not oi should not have 
been said by one Israelite to another ; 
and we ought never to think it going 
beyond the bounds of charity or duty, 
where we are satisfied on which side 
the wrong Ues, to call an offender to ac- 
count by an equally plain interrogation^ 
Every man should look upon himself as 
at least so far appointed a guardian of 
the general interests of ju&tice and of 
right as to expostulate in pointed terms 
with the injurious and overbearing. 

14. Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us ? Heb. ^ Who set thee 
for a man a prince and a ju^e over us V 
Moses intended i^erely to administer a 
mild and friendly reproof, and yet how 
ro«ghly is his admonition received. 
The man could not easily have given 
a plainer testimony of his guilt than by 
such a choleric reply. What authority 
did Moses assume in thus gently re- 
proving a manifest outrage ? Does one 
need a commission to perform an act 
of real kindness, rand to endeavor to 
make friends of apparent enemies ? Yet 
how boldly does he challenge his au- 
thority as if he were imperious and pre- 
suming. It is rare virtue ingenuously 
to confess our faults and to receive cor- 
rection with meekness ! S InttfUdm 

thou to kUl me, at thou ktUedat the 
JSgypHan ? Heb. nSQik HOK "Oantl^n 
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15 Now when Hiaraoh heard 
this thing, he sought to slay Mp- 
ses. But 1 Moses fled from the 

1 Acts 7. 39. Hebr. 11.97. 

halhargani attah omer, aayest thou to 
kiU me ? See Note on Gen. 20. 11. We 
here behold a striking specimen of the 
base c(Mistruction8 which an ill mind will 
put upon the best words and actions. 
What right had he to charge Moses 
with a murderous intention? He had 
indeed slain an Egyptian, but an Egypt- 
ian was not a Hebrew, nor had he any 
grounds to suppose that Moses would 
go farther than the provocation war- 
ranted. The occasion called simply for 
a reproof; and a reproof was the head 



face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in tke 
land of Midian : and he sat dowa. 
by » a well. 

nGen.M. 11. &89.S. 

marked as the victim of his wrath. 
This was perhaps not so much with a. 
view to avenge the death of a single in« 
dividual of the Egyptian race, as be- 
cause Moses had by this act discovered 
himself to be a friend and favorer of 
the oppressed Israelites, and given the 
king reason to suspect that he was se- 
' cretly cherishing the purpose of one day 
attempting to effect their liberation. 
His only safety therefore was in flight. 
This would subject him to great trials 
and privations, and bad his heart been 



and front of his offending ; yet the ag- less firmly fixed in the great purpose 



gressor would turn away the force of 
his rebuke by pretending that he aimed 
at nothing less than his life ! Besides, 
why should he cast the slaying of the 
Egyptian in Moses' teeth, when he had 
really done it from his regard to his 
own countrymen ? Should not this quar- 
relsome Hebrew have taken it rather as 
a proof of Moses' favorable feelings 
towards himself than as an evidence of 
a wish to harm him? If he had not 
loved the Hebrews would he have dis- 
patched one of their enemies? But 
reason and humanity speak in vain to 
those whom a guilty conscience leads 
to pervert the wisest and the kindest 

counsels. K Surely this thing ia 

known; i. e. his sUying the Egyptian. 
Heb. ^in haddabatf this word. See 
Note on Gen. 15. 1 . Moses was satis- 
fied from this that the Hebrew whom 
he had liberated the day before by 
slaying the Egyptian, had divulged the 
orcumstance, and not doubting that it 
would soon come to the ears of the 
kingy began to be in dread of his life. 

15. When Pharaoh' heard this things 
Ice. He soon learnt that his fears were 
w«ll founded. Pharaoh was apprised 
of the fact of his having put an Egypt- 
i(Di to death, lad Azotes wat at once 



which he had adopted, he would have 
sought rather to make his peace with 
the king, his benefactor, and to retain 
his place at court. But he had made 
liis election, and now chose rather 
to wander through dreary deserts than 
to be reconciled to the enemies of his 
people. The providence which thus 
withdrew the destined agent of de* 
liverance from the field of action in 
the very outset of his work, would seen& 
at first view extremely mysterious and 
adverse. But infinite wisdom saw that 
he needed a quite different training 
from that which he would receive in a 
luxurious court, in order to fit him for 
the hard services which awaited him. 
He sends him to school therefore for 
forty years in the desert to qualify him 
the better for leading his people through 
their forty years sojourn in the desert. 
< God/ says Henry, ^ fetches a wide 
compass in his plans, but his eye is 
continually upon the grand point at 
which he aims.' — It is not to be 8iq»- 
posed that there is any real discrepancy 
between this passage and Heb. 11.37, 
' By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearuig 
the wrath of the king.' The Apostle 
alludes not to his flight in^o Midiani 
bat to his flaal departure from Egypt al 
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16 bNow the priest of Midian had : 
s^en daughters : oand they came 
and drew water^ and filled the 
troughs to water theii! father^s flock. 

 ch. 3. 1. o Gen. 94. 11. & SO. 10. 1 Sam. 9. 11. 

the head of the 9hildren of Israel. 

T DtoeU in the land of Midian. Heb. 
StD*^ yuiMbj tai down ; the same word 
in the ariginal with thai applied in the 
ensuing dause to his seating himself by 
the well. Probably in both cases the 
time implied is that of his fir tt arrival 
in Midian, the one referring us in gen- 
eral to the country in which he stopped 
on his route, the other to the partictUar 
piac€ which was the scene of the inci- 
dents subsequently related. Coming to 
that land he hailed in his sojourning^ 
and finding a refreshing well of water 
he 9at down or tarried a longer time 
than usual by the side of it. Otherwise 
we seem to be forced to the awkward 
construction that the dwelling men- 
tioned in our translation, which implies 
somewhat of a permanent abode, was 
prior to his sitting by the ivell, which 
evidently is not^the sense of the passage. 
—Midian was a country in Arabia Pe- 
traea, deriving its name from Midian, 
the fourth son of Abraham by Keturah. 
It was situated on the south of the Dead 
Sea and the land of Moab, and probably 
comprehended the whole country, as far 
south' as the Red Sea. It is at least 
certain, that if the country of Midian 
did not actually reach 4o Sinai, there 
were colonies of the Midianites who 
settled near that mount, and who also 
-gave the surrounding districts the name 
of the * Land of Midian.' Among those 
emigrants who preserved the worship 
of God in comparative purity when lost 
amongst their countrymen in the north, 
was Jethro,''with whose family Moses 
• here comes into connexion. 

16. The priest of Midian had seven 
daughters, Heb. ytS kohJSn. Chal. 
* The prince of Midian.' The original 
word signifies ' prince ' as well as 



17 And the shepherds came and 
drove them away : hut Moses stood 
up and helped them, and p watered 
their flock. 



P Gen. 99. 10. 



'priest,' as is shown in the Note on 
Gen. 41. 18, and accordingly in the ear- 
ly ages of the world both these offices 
were often united in one and the same 
person. The humble occupation of his 
daughters will be no objection to this 
view of the title, if the difference be- 
tween ancient and modem customs be 
duly considered. See Note on Gen. 48*. 
45. Nearly all the ancient versions, be- 
sides the Chaldee, adhere to the sense 
of < priest ;' but whether he were the 
priest of a true or false religion, is not 
so clear. Being in all probability de- 
scended from Midian the son of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, it is perhaps most 
reasonable to infer that he retained the 
leading doctrmes of the faith of his 
great progenitor, though possibly cor- 
rupted in some measure by the admix* 
ture of errors originating in the sur- 
rounding systems of heathen idolatry. 
From what we are subsequently in- 
formed of Jethro, he seems to* have 
possessed a knowledge of the true God, 
and to have been imbued with senti- 
ments of piety ; and this supposition 
is strengthened when we consider the 
improbability of Moses' entering into a 
marriage alliance with the family ef an 
idolater. 

17. The shepherds came and drove 
them away. Heb. ftlO^ia"^ yegareshttnif 
where the pronominal suffix answering 
to ' them' is in the masculine, and not 
in the feminine gender ; from which we 
are doubtless to understand that the 
dai]^hters of Reuel were accompanied 
by men-servants who were under their 
direction. It would be strange indeed 
for a company of unprotected females to 
be thus employed, and equally strange, 
if they were without assistance, that 
such savage rudeness should be piac- 
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18 And when they came to q Reuel ^ 
their father, he said, How is it that 
ye are come so soon to-day ? 

19 And they said, An Egyptian 
delivered us out of the hand of 
the shepherds, and also drew tmz- 

4 Numb. 10. 29. ch. 3. 1. <& 4. 18. & 18. 1. <fec. 

tised toward them by the shepherds. 

See Note on Gen. 29.' 3. IT Mosea 

stood up and helped them. Heb. fip*^ 
*pPV31^1 yakom va-yoshiatif arose and 
80>o€d theifn. Gr. if^pvearo avrafj deliver- 
ed them. Here again we are probably 
Quired to suppose a &ct not expressly 
inentioned in the sacred record, viz. that 
Moses travelled with attendants. Join- 
ing his servants with those of Reuel, a 
party was formed sufficiently strong to 
overpower the shepherd-boors who had 
so rudely attempted to drive away the 
flocks of the young women. IT Wa- 
tered their flock. Heb. tSXKS, tzonam. 
Helped to water them. Here too the 
pronominal suflSx ' their' is in the mas- 
culine gender. 

IS. Came to Reuel their father. The 
assignment of the names Reuel, br Rag- 
uel (Num. 10. 29), Jethro and Hobab, 
to the proper persons is no easy matter. 
It is supposed by many that Jethro and 
Reuel were but different natnes of the 
same person. Others consider Reuel as 
the father of Jethro, and the grand* father 
of the maidens here spoken of, but call- 
ed their father in conformity to a very 
common idiom in the original, of whjch 
see examples. Gen. 31. 43. 3 Sam. 19.25. 
2 Kings, 14. 3. 16. 2. 18. 3. So Targ. 
Jon. ' They came to Reguel, their fa- 
ther's father.' But as Reuel seems ob- 
' viously to have been the same person 
as the priest of Midian, who had the 
seven daughters, an office which he 
probably would not have held had his 
father been alive, and as he is the one 
who is said v. 21, to have given Moses 
his daughter to wife, an act more ap- 
propriate to a father than to a grand- 
father, provided both were living, as it 



ter enough for us, and watered the 
flock. 
20 And he said unto his daugh- 
ters, And where « he ? why is it 
that ye haye left the man? call 
him, that he may reat hread. 

rGen.31.54..&43. 25. ' 

*■■■■   MM^M^.^^ I I  > ^ ^ — ^^^ ^tm  ^ ■■■^^■^»*M^^i^^^»^»^ 

is clear they were if they were different 
persons ; we cannot but give h decided 
preference to the former opinion, which 
makes Jethro and Reuel the same per- 
son, but, for reasons now unknown to 
us, called by different names. As to 
Hobab, mentioned afterwards. Num. 10. 
29, he is expressly affirmed to be the 
son of Reuel (Raguel) * Moses' father- 
in-law,' which would seem to preolude 
all controversy on the subject. But see 

Note in loc. ^ How is it that ye etre 

come so soon to-day. Heb. fiQ *^*VD3 
miharten bo, hastened to come* 

Id. An Egyptian delivered us, kc. 
This they inferred from his speech and 
dress, or they had learned from his own 
mouth the country from which he came. 

IT Drew (water) enough for us. 

Heb. n^l tl^l ddlak dalahj drawing 
drew. The word 'enough' is inserted 
in our translation in order to bring the 
expression somewhat nearer to the em • 
phasis of the original. 

20. Why is it that ye have left ths 
man f It is not, we presume, to be con- 
strued as a breach of propriety on the 
part of the daughters, that they did not 
mvite Moses home to their ftither's 
house*. It would !have had a very 
questionable air had <hey introduced a 
stranger into the paternal mansion with* 
out any previous notice to its pr<^r 
head. On the contrary, they demean 
themselves with all the decorous re- 
serve appropriate to their sex. It does 
not appear even that they solicited pro- 
tection, but modestly received it ; and 
when rendered they rather looked their 
thanks than ottered them. This iras 
sufficient, for no noble or sensible raiad, 
like that of Mosesi would be in danger 
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21 And Moses was conteat to 
dwell with the man : and he 
gave Moses "Zipporah his daugh- 
ter. 

• ch.4. S5. A 18. S. 

of interpreting the instincts of maidenly 
reserve into an ungrateful return for 
generous services. But what they failed 
to say to Moses himself they no doubt 
said for hipi to their father, and were 
happy to be able, under his sanction, to 
express their thanks by ministering all 
in their power to his comfort as a guest. 
——IT That he may eat bread. That is, 
partake of an entertainment. .See Note 
Ml Gren..21. 14. 

21. Moaet t»u content to dwell with 
the man. Heb. ^1"^ yocZ, woe toUlingi 
or perhaps more strictly, prevailed upon 
himaelf, adopted the resolution. The 
word occurs in the following passages ; 
Gen. 18. 27, ^ Behold now I kaite taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord ;' i. e. 
have per8|ia(|ed myself. Josh. 7. 7, 
* Woald to Crod t^e had been contentf 
and dwelt on the other side Jordan ;' 
i. e. had prevailed upon ovurselyes. Judg. 
19. 6, < Be contentf I pray thee, and 
tarry all night \* i. e. consent. 2 Sam. 
7. 29, ' Therefore now Ut it please thee 
to blees the house of thy servant ;' i. e. 
be thou willing. With characteristic 
brevity^ Moeee says nothing of the pre- 
vious proposition and negotiation which 
led to this arrangement, but the simple 
fact of the compact to remain is alone 
mtntioned. The nature of the services 
ke was to perform is not here specified, 
as it was in the case of Jacob in similar 
cireumstances, but we learn from the 
opening of the ensuing chapter, what 
. might be inferred from the mvmers and 
habits of those pastoral tribes, that the 
humble occupation of a shepherd was 
that in which the illustrious exile now 
consented to engage. BeiqgthusbroHght 
into daily intimacy with fciadred minds, 
it was natural that his iateicouKse with 
Jethro'f frmily should fssuUi as it. djd> 



22 And she bare Aim a son, and 
he called his name tG-ershom ; for 
he said, I have been «a stranger in 
a strange land. 

t ch. 18. 3. « Act! 7. 99. Hebr. II. 13, 14. 

— " r'  !!■■■ ■■■«■ I ini .■■■i^B*— i.«i va^^^m^^a^ 

in a union with one of the daughters. 

IT He gave Moses Zipporah his 

daughter ; to whom reference is made 
Numb. 12. 1, 'And Miriam and Aaron 
^ake against Moses because of the 
Ethiopian woman whom ^e had mar- 
ried ; for he had married an Ethiopian.' 
The original has * Cushite' instead of 
' Ethiopian,' not, probably, because her 
family was descended from Cush, or 
that she. had the features iuid com- 
plexion of the modem Ethiopian raoei 
but simply from the iact that they in* 
habited a country to which the name 
of Cush or Ethiopia was applied. See 
Pict. Bib. p. 137. 

22. He called his nmns Gershomf 4c. 
Heb. titD^ gereshom, which appears to 
be a ^compound made up of *^3^ ger^ 
stranger^ and DID siham^ there. Others 
take the final syllable DID to be aa ad- 
jective derived from the root tl!Ki10 «Aa- 
mam, to be dssoHats, implying a londy 
or desolate stranger. The import how- 
ever of this member of the word is of 
little consequence, as its main sigaifi- 
caney is concentrated in that of «lraf^tr 
conveyed by the other. The Gr. verstoa 
here adds : ' And she coaeeived again 
and bare a second son ; and he called his 
name Eliezer, saying. For the God of 
my father is my helper, and hath de- 
liveised me from the hand of Pharaoh.' 
This addition, which is transferred also 
into tl^ Vulg., was borrowed fipom^Ex. 
18. 4, where nearly the same words oc- 
cur. The birth of a second son is also 
e^ressly mentioned in this oonnezion 
by Stephen, AcU, 7. 29, < Thea fled 
Moses at this saying, aad was a stMnysr 
ia the land of Midiaai wM's hs begat 
tvoq sons,^ At what period of Mesas' 
Corty years sojourning in Midiaa his 
aisrmgi vith Zippofah) .or Um Unb 
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23 IT And it came to pass, x in 
process of time, that the king^ of 
Egypt died: and the children of 
Israel y sighed by reason of the 
bondage, and they cried ; and > their 

zch. 7. 7. Acts 7. 30. y Numb. 20. 16. 
Deut. 26. 7. Ps. 12. 5. ?■ Gen. let .20. ch. 3- 
9. & 22 23, 27. Deut. 24. 15. Jd,me.s 5 4. 

of his children took place, we have no 
means of ascertaining. From the inci- 
dent mentioned, Ex. 4. 24, 35, it has 
generally been supposed that the chil- 
dren were then young, as one of them 
was circumcised bn that occasion by 
his mother. But it strikes us as ex- 
tremely improbable that Moses should 
have deferred his marriage for near forty 
years after entering Midian, or that be- 
ing married shortly aiter that time, so 
long an interval should hate elapsed 
before he became a father. It is to be 
remembered that he was at the time 
mentioned, ch. 4. 24, 25, on the way 
to £gypt, and is it c<mceiTable that 
he was then the father of two small 
chiMren? Trtie indeed it is said, Ex. 
4. 20, * that he took his wife and his 
s<Mi8 and set them upon an ass, and re- 
turned to Egypt,' from which it is ar- 
gued that the sons must have been mere 
children, or they could not have been 
carried, with their mother, on a si^le 
ass. But this objection will be obviated 
in our note on that passage^, and as the 
advtoced age of the eldest son at this 
time is an important item in our inter- 
pretation of th& context iti question, we 
are forced for the present to lay great 
stress on the intrinsic probability that 
Moees was both married and begat one 
at least of his two sons very early during 
his residence in Midian. 

23. B came topat$ in ptoeeai of time. 
Heb. om ^"y^mn t^yz'^l ba-yamim ha- 
r^Mn hahemy in thoat many days. 6r. 

itfhr thoH many days. On this phrase- 
okgy AinBworth remarks that the Heb. 
a III it hete rightly traiMskted by the 



cij came up unto GkNl, by reason 
of the bondage. 

24 And God ^Keard their groan- 
ing, and God i> remember^ his 
c covenant with Abraham, with 
Isaac, and with Jacob. 

a ch. 6. 5. «> ch. 6. 5. P». 105. 8, 42. 4o 106^ 
45. e Gen. 15. 14. & 46. 4. 

Gr. utra, after y as is clear from Num.28. 
26, * After ywa weeks ( W^WSiaj in 
your weeks) j^ and elsewhere. So in the 
New Testament, Mark, 13. 24, < In those 
days' is parallelled by Mat. 24. 29, ^ Jf» 
ter the tribulation of those days.' Bat 
it is perhaps sufficient to tEaderstand by 
the plira.se simply that in the course 
and towards the latter part of the forty 
years of Moses' sojourn ih Midian the 
king of Egypt died. As to the precise 
date of the event, it was not important 
that we should be informed of it.— 
IT Sighed by reason of the bondage. 
The time was now fast approaching in 
which the Most High had proposed to 
visit and redeem his people, and still 
no symptoDds of frvor as yet are per- 
ceived. On the contrary, though Egypt 
Imd changed its sovereign in the mean 
time, yet the seed of Jacob experienced 
no mitigation of their distress. Every 
change which they had undergone was 
rather a change from evil to worse, till 
at length 'their calamities are repre- 
sent^, like the blood of murdered Abel, 
as having a voice and crying to heaven 
for vengeance. 

24. God remembered his covenant fke. 
There is a' pitch of oppression which 
will not fail to awaken the wrath of 
heaven. The groans and tears extorted 
by violent wrcmg, especially if they 
come from humbled and penitent hearts, 
will pier<^ the ear of God, and prove a 
presage of deliverance. < Cum latera 
dttplicantur Moses adest,' tohen the 
bricks are doubled, Moses ie at hand. 
Yet it seems that in the present case it 
was not solefy'from- a regard to their 
niseriet thint God deiersiuied to ittte^ 
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25 And God ^ looked upon the 

dch. 4. 31. 1 Sam. 1. 11. 2 Sam. 16. 12. 
Luke 1. 25. 

fere. His own fiiithfulness was at 
stake. He remembered his covenaati 
and his covenant is his engagement. 
To the three patriarchs here mentioned 
he had solemnly bound himself to en- 
large, to prosper, and to bless their 
seed, and after the lapse of a certain 
period to bring them out of bondage 
and plant them in the land of promise. 
As this period had now nearly expired, 
and the enemies of Israel by making 
their condition to the utmost degree in* 
tolerable were doing what in them lay 
to crush and exterminate the race, and 
thus counteract the fulfilment of the 
divine promises, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob saw that it was 
time to awake, and make bare his arm, 
lest his word should fail for evermore. 
What is meant by God's ' remember- 
ing' his covenant we have explained in 
the Note on Gen. 8. 1. It is an effective 
remembrance evinced by the perfornh 
once of some special act of his care. 
We may understand it the better by 
conceiving of its opposite. God is .said 
to forget or not to remember f when he 
fails to assist or deliver. And in like 
manner his looking upon a people is 
the opposite of titming hit back upon 
them, and the term for one of the most 
fearful forms of the divine judgments. 

25. God had retpect unto them. Heb. 
^^n"^ yeda, knew them. That is, compas- 
sionately regarded them, tenderly cared 
for them. On the peculiar import of 
the word < know,' see Note on £x. 1. 8. 

BJBMAaKs. — (K) The doctrine of a 
special overruling providence is no 
where more impressively taught than 
in the early history of Moses ; and in 
contrasting the perils which surrounded 
his in&ncy with the security sad com^ 
fort with which we can ^ear our own 
ofispring,.%e hare afaundaat ground^ of 
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children of Israel, and God ^hmi 
respect unto them. 
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gratitude. Yet it should not be for" 
gotten that whatever care we may 
exercise for oiir little ones, or what- 
ever guardianship we may aiTord them, 
they as really require the preserving 
mercy of heaven when reposing in their 
cradles or sporting in our parlors, as did 
Moses when enclosed in his ark of bul- 
rushes and exposed to the waiies or 
the ravenous tenants of the Nile. 

(2.) It is doing no violence to tlie 
spirit of the sacred text to conceive of 
our heavenly Father as saying to Xh» be- 
liever when presenting his in(sat-o£' 
spring in baptism, 'Take this chiM 
away and nurse it for me, and I wsU 
give thee thy wages.' Take him out 
of the pollution that is in the world 
through sin, and bring him up in the aur« 
ture and admonition of the Lord. T^ke 
him from the many perils which beset 
him by the lusu of the flesh, the pride of 
life, and the malice of Satan, and estsh* 
lish him in faith, hope, and love, as a 
devoted servant of the Savior, and verily 
thou shalt by no means lose thy reward* 

(3.) . What a powerful principle is 
true faith! And how illustrioua th« 
exhibition of it fan the choice of Motes I 
We know how hardly men are persuad* 
ed to resign a little wealth, to forego a 
little honor, to resign the faintest pros* 
pect of rank and power. Yc^t Moses 
freely gave up all that was tempting in 
this respect, as a noble sacriiice of sense 
to faith ! Several of the circumstances 
which repdered this sacrifice so remark- 
able have been already considered. Con^ 
sider in addition, that there were other 
than selfish objections to be overcome^ 
Pharaoh's daughter had strong claims 
on the gratitude of Moses. He. was a 
poor foundlihgi rescued from tJ^ peril 
of a watery gtafs^ by the kindness oC 
his beoeiactorj ^ jio one acqi^aiiite4 
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witb^the sympathy and tenderness of 
woman's heart needs to be told, how 
strong is the attachment formed for a 
helpless infant thus strai^ely and unex- 
pectedly thrown upon her hands. A 
deep and affectionate interest would in- 
evitably spring up in her bosom towards 
her orphan charge, an interest all the 
deeper and stronger from having no 
children of her own. Now can we sup- 
pose that Moses when he had attained 
to years of reflection and was made ac- 
quainted with the events of his history, 
could have been insensible to what he 
owed to his preserver ? Would it not 
be a mighty struggle to tear himself 
away from one who had been a mother 
to him from his infancy; who had 
watched with kind solicitude over his 
advances from childhood to youth, and 
ftom^ youth to manhood ; whose heart 
had exulted to note his expanding intel- 
lect as he grew learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and to see him 
entitling himself by his intrinsic merit 
to the station to which he had been for- 
tuitously raised? Shall be then sum- 
mon up an iron resolve, sunder the ties 
tiiat bound him to his earliest bene- 
factor, and bid her adieu for ever? 
Shall he do this when <n doing it he 
would seem to be resigning the onl^ 
hope of aiding and of finally emanci- 
pating his brethren ? For if he would 
consent to be called the son of his pa- 
troness, retaining his place in the court, 
and watching the events of providence, 
some opportunity might at length occur 
for effecting an object so near his heart. 
But we see the conviction of present 
duty outweighing every other considera- 
tion, and triumphing over the prompt- 
ings of affection aiid the dictates of 
worldly policy. So complete is the 
dominion of Faith over his whole soul 
that he resolves to take the momentous 
stfep, though assured ' that he should 
theretyy plunge into afflfctloii and incur 
repRAch. Bat th« kflHetiDiis anticipatod 



were the ' afflictions of the people of 
God/ and the reproach incurred ' the 
reproach of Christ,' and these he weU 
knew would be sanctified to any one who 
should encounter them for conscience 
sake. 



CHAPTER HI. 
Of the events which marked the his- 
tory of Moses during the forty years of 
his residence in the land of Midian, the 
Scriptures have furnished us with no 
detailed account. As Moses is him- 
self the historian of his own life, it is 
reasonable to infer from his silenoe that 
the period was not distinguished by any 
occurrences sufficiently important in 
his view to deserve a record. His days 
probably passed quietly away in the 
wonted discharge of his duties as a shep- 
herd, ana the shepherd too of another 
man's flock. His situation was no doubt 
favorable to contemplation dnd commu- 
nion with God. He could scarcely fail 
to make progress in that divine know- 
ledge which would do more to qualify 
him for his future mission than all the 
learning he had acquired in Egypt. 
The life too which he led was happily 
adapted to work within him that hardi- 
hood' of constitution and character, of 
which he would afterwards stand so 
much in need, and of which the sequel 
of his story affords us so many striking 
instances. Still, it could not but be a 
severe trial of his faith to find year after 
year elapsing, and the prime and vigor 
of his age apparently wearing away, 
while no tokens from above indicated 
that the great work of his vocation was 
any nearer at hand. Yet he seems meek- 
ly to have endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible, and to have evinced that true 
wisdom which consists in waiting for 
and following the call of heaven, in- 
stead of running before it. It was evi- 
dently no port of his design to hold up 
fbV admirtitioh Ms own example of sub- 
missive patienee, yet ihe Holy Spirit is 
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CHAPTER m. 
"jVrOW Moses kept the flock of 
-1-^ Jethro his father-in-law, » the 
priest of Midian : and he led the 

a ch. 2. 16. 

not restrained from presenting his con- 
duct in such a light as will suggest the 
most useful lessons to all succeeding 
ages. 

1 . Now Moses kept thejlock ofJethro. 
Heb.7*2 n» ny^ n'^tl hayah roeh eth 
tjgOTif tvas feeding the jlocky or acting 
the shepherd towards. See Note on 
€ren. 37. 2. He who is before, Ex. 2. 
18, called Reuel, is here denominated 
-Jethro. Our reasons for thinking them 
the same person have already been 
given. In Num. 10. 29, he is called 
Raguel, and is expressly said to have 
been the father of Hobab. — There is no 
doubt a very marked contrast between 
Moses in the court of Egypt, making 
his abode in a palace, and surrounded 
with all the splendtors of royalty, and 
Moses a hnmble hireling shepherd, lead- 
ing his flocks over the rough places of 
the desert, sleeping often in tlie open 
air, exposed to heat and to cold, to 
weariness and watcliings, and living 
upon the coarsest fare. But as we know 
that he had voluntarily and deliberately 
made the exchange of one condition for 
the other, and as we know too the mo- 
tives by which he had been governed in 
domg it, it would be no matter of sur- 
prise could we be assured, as was doubt- 
less the fact, that he was as truly happy 
while thus traversing the rocky region 
of Midian, his tent his only shelter, as 
when treading the marble pavements of 
Egyptian halls, or reposing on couches 
of state, with a crowd of menials prompt 
to do his pleasure. As it was from a su- 
preme regard to the glory of God that he 
bad entered this humble sphere, so God 
wsa not unmindful of the sacrifices he 
had made, nor did he leave him without 
witness of his special iavorr Desert- 



flock to the back side of the desert, 
and came to b the mountain of God« 
even to Horeb. 

b ch. 18. 5. 1 Kings 19. 8. 
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and lonely places have often been those 
which God has selected for the most 
signal displays of himself to his senr- 
ants ; nor is it superfluous to remark, 
that such manifestations are usually 
made, as here, not to the idle or sloth- 
ful, but to those who are busied in the 

duties of their calling. % He led the 

fiock to the bMk side of the de»«rf ,-&c 
Gr. viro Tov tprifiovf utider the wUdtrnc^* 
Vulg< * Ad interiora deserti,' to the inte- 
rior parts of the desert. Chal. ' To the 
place of fair pasturage in the des^pt.' 
The expression is probably equivalent 
to a great way into the desert.— 
IT Came to the mountain of Gody so 'call- 
ed, not soviuch from its great height, 
as tall cedars are called cedars of God, 
&c. (see Note on Gei^. 23. 6), as by an- 
ticipation, from several very remark- 
able events having afterward occurred 
upon this memorable mount tending to 
confer upon it a sacred character. It 
was here (1.) that God appeared to 
Moses in the bush ; (2.) that he mani- 
fested his glory at the delivery of the 
law ) (3.) that Moses with his rod 
brought water out of the rock ; (4.) tiiat 
by lifting up his hands he made Joshnm 
to prevail against Amelek; (5.) that 
he fasted twice forty days and forty 
nights ; (6.) that from hence he brought 
the two tables of the law ; and (7.) that 
Elijah was vouchsafed a glorious visaoa. 
The Chal. renders it, ' the mount where 
the Glory of the Lord was revealed.' 

IT Even to Horeb. Heb. a*in horeb, 

i. e. dryness, from the character of the 
soil ; it being a dry, sterile, bleak, rocky 
region. The names ' Hcreb' and ^ Sinai' 
are ititerchanged in the Scriptures ; and 
modem travellers give each varied ac- 
counts of them, that we are left ia gnat 
UDcertainty with regard to th^ origuMd 
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2 And « the Angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a flame of 
Are out of the midst of a bush ; 

6 Deut. 33. 16. Isai. 63. 9. Acts 7. 30. 

position. They may be considered as 
parts of one ^ast eminence in the midst 
^ the surrounding desert, the upper re- 
ykm of which fonns an irregular circle 
of thirty or forty miles in diameter. 
This region contains the highest moun- 
tains of the peninsula, whose shagged 
and pointed peaks, and steep and shat- 
tered sides, render it clearly distin- 
guishable irom all the rest of the coun- 
try in riew. Abrupt clifis of granite, 
Izom six to eight hundred feet in heijg^ht, 
whose surface is blackened by the sun, 
awrround the avenues leading to the 
•levated region, to which the name df 
Sinai, at the present day, is specifically 
applied. The clifis enclose the moun- 
tain on three sides, leaving tile east and 
ttorth-east sides only, towards the gulf 
of Akaba, more open to the view. Fur- 
ther information respecting this remark- 
able mountainous tract will be given in 
tracii^ the course of the children of 
Israel in their march from Egypt to 
■QKQa&n. 

2. The angel of the Lord appeared 
wnto hin^, &c. Of the scriptu/al import 
of the word * angeP we have given a 
aomewhat extended view in the Note 
on Gen. 16. 7, with which compare Note 
mn. Gen. 24. 7. It is properly a term of 
tjgUe, and not of nature j and is used to 
^iaaiote not only human and spiritual 
m$98engers, but also any of the imper- 
■oiud agents, such as winds, fires, pesti- 
lences, remarkable dispensations, &c., 
which serve as a medium to make 
known th6 divine will, or to illustrate 
the divine operation in nature or provi- 
dence. In &ct, one of the most frequent 
hms of the term is as a personijieation 
'•/ divine judgments. Thus S Kings, 
10. 35, ^ And it came to pass that the 
Angel of the Lord went out and smote 
m the eamp of the Assyrians an hundred 



and he looked, and behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the 
bush was not consumed. 



four score and five thousand.' The 
efiect here described is very generally 
conceded to have been produced by a 
pestilential wind of the desert, which 
is personified, and termed an angel, 8o 
the pestilence which occurred in conse- 
quence of David's numbering the people , 
2 Sam. 24. 15, 16, in like manner repre- 
sented as the work of an angel. The 
destruction of the first-bom in Egypt, 
Ex. 12. 23, 29, is doubtless, to be viewed 
in the same light. Though cut off by 
the direct supernatural judgment of 
the Most High, yet the agency is per- 
sonified and represented as a destroying 
angel. The language of the Psalmist, 
Ps. 78. 49, undoubtedly requires the 
same construction ; ' He cast upon them 
the fierceness of his anger, wrath and 
indignation and trouble by sending evU 
angels among them ;' i. e. the judgments 
of the plagues. In the New Testament 
the same mode of speech occurs, Acts, 
12. 23, ' And immediately the angel of 
the Lord smote him, because he gave 
not God the glory, and he was eaten of 
worms, and gave up the ghost.' Here the 
judgment itself, the fatal disease with 
which Herod died, was the angel intend- 
ed in the text. But if such language 
was used in reference to vindictive judg- 
ments extraordinarily inflicted, there is 
no reason to doubt that merciful msita- 
tionSj or in fact any kind of raref won- 
derful j and astounding occurrences that 
happen somewhat out of the ordinary 
course of providence, should be set forth 
in a similar figurative or symboUcal 
diction. Thus when it is said, Dan. 6.22, 
that ' God had sent his Angel and shut 
the lions' mouths, that they should not 
hurt Daniel,' it is not necessary to un- 
derstand the literal presence of an angel, 
or spiritual being, but simply, that by 
the special interposition or influence of 
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the Almighty, the raTendtts beasU were 
restrained from acting according to their 
instincts. The principle on which this 
interpretation rests is well exroressed 
by Reland (Dissert, de Samarit. T. § 7.), 
* That with whatever instrument God 
unites his own virtue , so as to animate 
it, and to work in, with, and by it, that 
instrument is called an angd.^ Accord- 
ingly, even a dream, a vision, a voice 
from heaven, may be so denominated. 
But the appellation seems to be in a 
particular manner bestowed upon the 
theophaniesj or special divine manifesta- 
tions of which we so frequently read in 
the Old Testament as made to the patri- 
archs and prophets. The Skekinahf or 
-visible material symbol of glory, is un- 
doubtedly, in repeated instances, called 
the angel of the Lordy inasmuch as it 
was the medium or vehicle through 
which the Divinity was pleased to re- 
veal himself to the outward senses. 
Thus the Shekihah in the pillar of cloud 
and fire which guided the march of the 
Israelites is called, Ex. 14. 19, the angel 
of the Lard, At the same time, in all 
such cases an intelligent agent, a spirit- 
ual being, or, in other words, Jehovah 
himself, is doubtless to be considered 
as really but invisibly present in and 
associated with the visible emblem. 
Thus, in the present instance, the ap- 
pearance ^ the preternatural light or fire 
in the burning bush, we suppose to be 
what is trtdy and primarily meant by 
the angel of the. Lord ; but it is clear 
from the sequel that in and under this 
outward symbol there was present the 
divine personage who styles himself, 
V. 6, ^ the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob,' and who is also, v. 7, ex- 
pressly called ' Jehovah' (Lord). This 
is still farther manifest from Dent. 33. 
16, where Moses, in blessing the tribes 
in the name of the Lord, invokes upon 
Joseph ' the good will of him that dwelt 
tn the bush.* Still farther confirmation 
of this view will be given as we pro- 
ceed.— IT In aflame qffin <mt of the 

4* 



midat qf a bu9h^ This appeared to 
Moses a natural fire burning with great 
vehemence in the midst of the bush, yet 
we may suppose it to l^ve been the 
supernatural fiery splendor which con- 
stituted the Shekinah, the symbol of 
the divine presence. The Hebrew word 
for ^ bush,' (properly bramble buak) is 
riDD senel^ and from the ^ bush' here 
mentioned, in connexion with the divine 
appearance, the Jewish writers, not im- 
probably, suppose that this mountAin 
and desert were afterwards called by 
the Israelites ^ Mount Sinai,* and the 
^ wilderness of SinaiJ Thus in Pirke 
Eliezer, ch. 41, < From the beginning pf 
the world this Mount was called Horeb, 
and when God appeared unto Moses out 
of the midst of the bramble-bush, from 
the name of the bramble (Seneh) it was 
called Sinai.' — The incident which so 
much excited the 'woader of Moses is 
genenally supposed to htfve been de- 
sij^ed as a representation of the con- 
dition of the Israelites in Egypt. ' The 
burning bush,' says Philo, ^ was a syni' 
bol of the oppressed, and the fiamii^ 
fire of the oppressors ; that what was 
burning but not consumed, did portend 
that these who were afflicted by the 
violence of their enemies should not 
perish ; and that the attempts of their 
enemies should be frustrated ; and that 
the present troubles of the afflicted 
should have a good issue.' There they 
were oppressed and cruelly treated, 
bound down with bondage, and suffer- 
ing every grievance that malice could 
devise and power efiect to wear out 
their strength and diminish their num- 
bers. They were in a furnace of fire, 
and in themselves but as briars and 
thorns compared with those that kind- 
led it. But they were nevertheless not 
destroyed ; nay, they were still flourish- 
ing ; the nation continued to shoot forth 
vigorous branches, and a numerous off- 
spring surrounded thetn in spite of their 
enemies. And whence this wonder, this 
i^pareat contradiction to the common 
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3 And Moses said, I will now turn 
aside, and see this 'i^eat sight, 
why the bush is not burnt. 

4 And when the Lord saw that 

dPs. 111.2. Acts?. 31. 
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covrae of nature? It was because God 
was in the midst of them. He, the im- 
perishable and eternal Go<^ who now 
a])peared to Moses in the bush, burning 
Vit nsbumt; and who afterwards walked 
with his three faithful servants in the 
burning fiery furnace of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, was continually with his oppressed 
people, and therefore they were not 
commmed. But fkrther, it will be no 
stretch of fkncy if we consider the ap- 
pearance of the bush as an emblem of 
the present condition of the children of 
Israel. They are at this day strangers 
hk foreign lands. They hare been in 
circumstances which^ according to the 
common operation of merely human 
and political cansesj would have long 
ago amalgamated them entirely with 
other nations, and made them vanish, 
as a people, from the earth. But they 
are at this day a distinct and separate 
people ; they have survived the lapse 
of ages, which have swept away others 
iar more numerous and powerful ) they 
arc scattered over the face of the whole 
earth, and yet their national character 
and name are preserved^ and even their 
visages declare their origin. And why is 
this burning bush of the house of Israel 
yet unconsumed ? It is because God is 
with them. He remembers his cove- 
nant with their fathers. He has further 
mercy in store for them. < There shall 
yet come out of Zion the Deliverer, and 
shall tuni away ungodliness from Jacob.' 
They shall again be grafted into their 
own olive-tree, for God is able to graft 
them in again, and his gifts and call- 
ings are without repentance. But again* 
this appearance may be considered as . 
an apt emblem of the cotidition of even 
the spiritual church of Christ. Against 
hlai$elf and the canse of hit gospel 



he turned aside to see, God called 
•unto him out of the midst of the 
bush, and said, Moses, Moses! And 
he said, Her^ am I. 

e Deut. 33. 16. 

did ' the kings of the earth set them^ 
selves, and the rulers take counsel to- 
gether/ And ever since have the world 
and the devil been striving to crush his 
people^ and to root out the memorial 
of them from the earth. Often have his 
witnesses prophesied in sackcloth, and 
often have his people suffered bonds 
and imprisonment and death for their 
religion. Yet it remains, and is still a 
light shining in a dark place. This is 
because that God is with his church. 
God is in the midst of her, and there- 
fore she is not moved. ^ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee j and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee ; when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned ; neither shall the flame kin- 
dle upon thee.' She is built upon a 
rock and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against iier. Her great head has 
declared) ' Lo I am with you always 
even imte the end of the world.' And 
herein consists the stability, perpetuity, 
and increase of the church. 

3. Why the bush is not covsumed. 
Heb. "19^*^ (ftb loyibar, is not eaten up ; 
i. e< burnt up, entirely consumed, for 
that it was apparently burning we are 
expressly informed in v. 2. A fire in 
the Scriptures is frequently said to 
* eat' as Lev< 6. 10, ' And take up the 
ashes which the fire hath consumed ;' 
Heb. ^ hath eaten,' Ps. 50. 3, < Our God 
shall come and shall not^eep silence: 
a fire shall devour before him, and it 
shall be very tempestuous round about 
him.' It was matter of astonishment 
to MOses that this was not the efiisct 
in the present instance. 

4. When the Lord«tw that h$ turned 
aside to seef he called tinto hitny kc. 
As if to reward the religious awe and 
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5 And he said, Draw not nigh 
hither : f put off thy shoes from off 

t ch. 10. 12. Josh. 5. 15. Acts 7. 33. 



dread, and the sanctified cariosity, with 
which his spirit was touched, The 
phraseology shows that the term ^ Lord' 
here is used interchangeably with < An- 
gel,' carrying with it the idea of some- 
thing Tisible, or in other words of the 
Shekinah. God might have called to 
him without any such tokens of rever- 
ence on the part of Moses, but he does 
not see fit to make his communications 
to heedless minds. ' The desire of 
Moses to be taught,' says Calvin, ^ as 
indicated by his drawing near, is espe- 
cially worthy of note. It often happens 
that God meets us in vain because we 
perversely spurn so great a grace. Let 
us learn from the eiample of Moses, as 
often as Grod, by any sign, invites us to 
bimself, sedulously to attend, nor stifle 
the< offered light by our sluggishness.' 
The voachsafement of visions of this 
nature was never intended to inspire a 
fruitless wonder or alarm in the minds 
of holy men. They were always sub- 
servient to some great moral end, and 
for the most part were attended with 
some express instructions in which the 
beholder was deeply concerned. It had 
now been a long time since any such 
personal intercourse with the Deity had 
been enjoyed by any of the chosen peo- 
ple. Nb instance of the kind is recorded 
as having taken place since God was 
pleased to speak to Jacob to encourage 
him to go down into Egypt ; but now 
after a lapse of two hundred years God 
again condescends to appear and to 
converse with Moses, in order to en- 
courage him to go back to the same 
country to bring his people out of it. 
We are ready to say that those favored 
men of old were happy in being per- 
mitted to e^joy such immediate inter- 
course with God ; but happier are we 
who ei\joy the ^11 revelation of the pre- 



thy feet ; for the place whereoa 
thou standest te holy ground. 



cious gospel. Whatever they heard, 
they heard not the things which hare 
come to our ears. Whatever were the 
promises given to them, we are in pos- 
session of better. Whatever the cove- 
nant made with the fathers, a better 
one has been established with us their 
spiritual descendants. Whatever the en- 
couragement granted to them, we have 
still greater afforded to us in every part 
of the work which we have to do, in 
every trial and danger to which we may 
be exposed. ' Let us then hear the voice 
of God speaking to us in the gospel, 
where no phenomenon of fire intimi- 
dates our spirits. Let us hearken in 
faith to all its declarations, and yield 
implicit obedience to all its commands. 
^ IT Here am I. A common expres- 
sion indicative of readiness to hearken 
or obey. See Note on Gen. 22. 1. 

5. Draw not nigh hither. That is, 
approach not any nearer than thou art. 
The scrutiny of mere curiosity was re- 
pelled ; an undue familiarity was not 
permitted ; a deep and awful reverence 
was enjoined. He was forbidden to ap- 
proach too nigh unto God. The deepest 
awe which can possibly fill the soul is 
called for when a worm of the dust is 
admitted to stand within the precincts 
of the divine presence. We are indeed 
favored to live under a milder dispen* 
sation than was Moses, one under which 
we are not only bidden * to draw nigh 
unto God.' but assured that ' he will 
draw nigh unto us.' We do not now 
draw nigh unto a burning bush or a 
flaming mount, but to a mercy seat 
to which we are commanded to come 
with filial boldness to obtain all needed 
grace. Yet even here there is nothing 
to warrant an unhallowed familiarity, 
nothing to abate the most profound rev- 
erence and godly fear when we enter 
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into the audience^hamber of the King 

of kings. ^ir Put off thy thota from 

off thy feet. By shoe here is meant the 
leathern or wooden sole attached to the 
bottom of the foot by ' shoe-latchets' 
passing round the instep and andle. 
See Note on Gen. 18. 4. Jems. Targ. 
'iJlUD mndelokj thy sarnfjcU. * The 
reverence indicated by putting off the 
covering of the feet is still prevalent in 
the East. The Orientals throw off their 
slippers on all those occasions when we 
should take off our hats. They never 
uncover their heads, any more than 
we our feet. It would every where, 
whether among Christians, Moslems, 
or Pagans, be considered in the highest 
degree irreverent for a person to enter a 
church, a temple, or a mosque, with his 
feet covered ; and we shall observe that 
the priests under the law officiated with 
bare feet. And not only is this form 
of showing respect exhibited in reli- 
gious observances, bnt in the common 
intercourse of life. Few things inspire 
an Oriental with deeper disgust, than 
for a person to enter his room with 
shoes or boots on, regarding sUch con- 
duct both as an insult to himself and 
a pollution to his apartment. These 
usages influence the costume of the 
head and feet. The former, being never 
uncovered, is in general shaven, and the 
head-dress generally is such that it could 
not be replaced without some degree of 
trouble ; while for the feet they have 
loose and easy slippers, which may be 
thrown off and resumed with the least 
possible degree of inconvenience.' Pict. 

Bib. IT The pluce whereon thou 

standest is holy ground. Heb. n)3^S^ 
imp admath kodeshj ground of holi- 
ness i i. e. sanctified by the presence 
and manifestation of the Deity, who 
makes the heavens, the earth, tlie sanc- 
tuary, or whatever place it be in which 
his glory is revealed, to be accounted 
' holy,' and therefore to be occupied 
with devout reverence by his worship- 
pers< Accordingly the mount on which 



Christ was transfigured, 2 Pet. 1, 18. is 
called the ' holy mount.' A ' holiness' 
of this kind, founded solely upon diTine 
appointment, and not upon the intrinsic 
nature of the subject, is termed ' rela- 
tive' in contradistinction from 'posi- 
tive,' or 'absolute,' and ceases when 
the occasion creating it ceiises. The 
same direction was afterwards given to 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, <m a 
somewhat similar occasion, Josh. 6. 15, 
* Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy.' 
That is, it was made temporarily holy 
by the divine manifestation there wit- 
nessed. We are not indeed in the 
Scriptures taught the intrinsic holiness 
of places, but there is no doubt that the 
spirit of this command enjoins upon us 
a peculiar awe and teverenc* of feeling 
whenever we enter a house of worship, 
or any other place, where God is con- 
sidercd to be especially present. The 
impression that ' God is here' ought 
ever to ha;ve a solemnizing effect upon 
our minds, and repress every thing like 
carelessness, listlessness, or levity. 
Had we a proper sense -of the divine 
majesty resting upon our spirits, would 
it be possible that we could give way to 
that profane heedlessness of mind which 
often steals upon us ? Would one short 
hour's attendance betray us into slum- 
ber ? Would a crowd of worldly or isen- 
sual thoughts intrude into our minds ? 
Could the eye find leisure to roam over 
the assembly and upon the dress or de- 
portnicnt of others ? Could a scornful 
or simpering countenance by significant 
smiles communicate its contemptuous 
or frivolous emotions to another ? As- 
suredly not. God is as truly, thoi^h 
not as visibly, in the midst of his 
worshipping assemblies, as he was in 
the burning bush at Horeb, and our 
most appropriate sentiments on such 
occasions are those which would utter 
themselves in the reverential language 
of Jacob at Bethel, ' How dreadful is 
this place !' , 
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6 Moreover he said, si am the 
€rod of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. And Moses hid 

g Gen. 2S. 13. ver. 15. ch. 4. 5. Matt. 22. 33. 
Mark 13. 36. Luke 30. 37. Acts 7. 33. 



6. Moreover f he saidj lam the "God of 
thy father. That is, of each one of thy 
fathers, even Abraham, and Isaac, &c. 
The ternl here is usually understood of 
Moses' immediate father, Amram, but 
it is with more probability to be con- 
sidered as a collective singular, equiva- 
lent tb * fathers.' Accordingly it is 
rendered in Stephen's version of this 
event, Acts 7, 32, * I art the God of thy 
fathers f A like sense, we presume, is 
to be given to the expression, Ex. 15. 2, 
^ He is my God, and I will prepare him 
an habitation ^ my father^ s God, and I 
•will exalt him ;' i. e. the God of my an- 
cestors in general. We suppose the 
true import of the passage before us 
would be better expressed by the render- 
ing ; < I am the God of thy fathers, 
(even) the God of Abraham, &c.' This 
is obviously confirmed by v. 15 of this 
chapter. While the Most High re- 
pressed presumption in Moses, and en- 
joined reverence, he encouraged him by 
reassuring him of that relation into 
which he had entered with the nation 
of Israel in the persons of their fathers. 
This declaration was made in order to 
assure Moses that even in the present 
oppressed state of his nation in Egypt, 
he had not foigotten them, or his re- 
lation to them as a God in covenant. 
■This would be an unspeakable conso- 
l&ti<m to Moses, to find himself ad- 
dressed by that God of whose appear- 
ances and promises to his fathers he 
had often heard, and to know that his 
heart was as kindly afifected to him as 
it ever had been to his venerated an- 
cestors. Howcomforting beyond meas- 
ure to the Christian, in his more favored 
moments, to be assured that the God 
of all the good who have ever lived is 
4m God, and equally pledged by his 



his face ; for h he was afiraid to look 
upon God. 

7 IF And the Lord said, I have 
surely seen the auction of my peo- 

1> So I Kings 19. 13. Isai. 6. 1, 5. Neh. 0. 9. 
Ps. 106. 44. Acts 7. 34. 

covenant faithfulness, to show to kim 
the same loving kindness that he show- 
ed to them ! V Mo»e$ hid hit face, 

for he was afraid to look upon God. Or 
rather perhaps, parenthetically, accord- 
ing to the Heb. accents, * And Moses 
hid his face (because he was afraid) 
from looking upon God.' A more literal 
rendering of the last words (ft^^nixn ^ 
el ha£lohim) is to or totoards Godj or 
towards the Elohinij as the article is 
prefixed, which is not the common 
usage. It would seem that the term 
^Elohim' here is intended to signify 
simply that which was visiblef the out- 
ward symbol representing the essential 
Godhead, ' which no man hath seen nor 
can see.' The Chal. has correctly, ^ He 
feared to look towards the Glory of 
God;' i. e. towards the overpowering 
brightness of the Shekinah, in which 
God manifested his presence. The 
effect described is what might have 
been anticipated. A consciously sinful 
creature may well fear and. tremble 
when God comes to visit him, even 
though on a purpose of mercy. It is 
ignorance of God, not intimate com- 
munion with him, that begets an unhal- 
lowed familiarity. The angels, who 
know him best and adore him most pro- 
foundly, are most sensible of the infinite 
distance between him and them, and are 
therefore represented as ' covering their 
faces with their wings' when standing 
in his awful presence. 

7. I have surely seen the afflietion, 
&c. Heb. '^in*^»*1 n»1 raoh raithi, see- 
ing Ihave seen, i. e. have intently con- 
sidered. Arab. < Have regarded.' Thus 
Ps. 106. 44, < Nevertheless he regarded 
their affliction when he heard their cry.' 
Heb. < He saw {VCV^) their affliction.' 
' ^ir By reaaon of thsir tuak-moiten^ 
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Ele which are in Egyp^ ^^ ^have 
eard their cry kby reason of their 
taskmasters ; for 1 1 know their 
sorrows : 



ich. 2. 23, 31. 
ch. 2. 25. 



kch. 1. 11. iGen. 1& 21. 



Heb. 1^C!0 nogesauvy his task-nuutera ; 
the whole people spoken of as one man, 
according to common usage. The orig- 
inal for Uak-mtuterSj though of equiva- 
lent import, is not the same word with 
that so rendered, ch. 1. 11, but properly 
signifies exact ersj translated in Job, 39. 
7, driver J and 'in Zech. 9. 8, oppreaaor. 
The Gr. has eoy&ituKrai, workmaatersy 
and the Chal.* ^ Those who cause them 

to serve.* ^ I know their aorrowa. 

Heb. I'^^&CTS makobauVf his aorrowa^ 
collect, sing, as before. For the import 
of know,' see Note on Ei. 1. 8. Hos. 
13. 5, presents a parallel phraseology, 
' I did kTiow thee in the wilderness, in 
the land of great drought j i. e. I com- 
passionately knew thee ; I knew thee 
so as to succor thee. 

8. lam come down to deliver them.. Heb. 
iP'^SnJ) lefuUzUoy to deliver Am, collect, 
fiing. In strict propriety of speech nei- 
ther ascent nor descent can be predicated 
of the Omnipresent Being, but in adapt- 
ation to our modes of conceivii^ of the 
divine acts, God is said to ^ come down' 
when he puts forth in the sight of men 
such striking exhibitions of his power, 
either for grace or judgment, as shaU 
constitute an indubitable token of his 
special presence. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that whenever the Most High 
is said, in the sacred volume, to ' de- 
scend,' some signal event of his provi- 
dence is uniformly represented as fol- 
lowing. Thus, when be is said to have 
resolved to * go down' and see the sins 
of Sodom, the fearful overthrow of their 
city quickly ensued; when he 'came 
dovm' to thwart the building of Babel, 
the confusion of tongues followed, as it 
were, upon his footsteps ; and- when, in 
the narrative before us, he announces 
his purpose of descending in behalf of 



8 And B I am come down to n de- 
liver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up 
out of that land, <> unto a good land, 

m Gan 11. 5, 7. & 16. 21. & 50. 24. n ch. 6. 
6, 8. & 12. 51. o Deut. 1. 25. & ». 7, 8, 9. 

his people, their miraculous deUverance, 
with deserved vengeance upon Egypt, 
is the memorable result.^^^— IT Unto a 
good land and a large. Not indeed a 
land very large in itself, but large in 
comparii»on with their territory in Go- 
shen, and of sufficient extent to contain 
with ease all the population of that 
race which was destined to inherit it. 

IT Unto a* land JlovHng vnth fnilk 

and honey. An abundance of milk and 
honey indicates a country rich in pas- 
turage and flowers, of which the one is 
evinced by the teeming iidders of the 
flocks and herds, and the other by large 
quantities of wild or cultivated honey. 
That this description held Hterally good 
of the land of promise, there is the most 
unquestionable evidence, not (mly from 
the declarations of Scripture, Deut. 8. 8. 
32. 13. Judg. 14. 8. 1 Sam. 14. 25, 26. 
Ps. 81. 17, but even from what we know 
in modem times of the soil, climate, 
and productions of Palestine. But if 
this Sthould be thought too rigid an in- 
terpretation of the words, * milk' may 
be understood to denote all kinds of 
neceamry foody and ' honey,' whatever 
is peculiarly agreeable to the palate y so 
that this expression, so often applied 
to the land of Canaan, may be simply 
intended to characterise a very fruitful 
and pleaaant country y abounding in all 
the products necessary to the aubaiai' 
ence of lifcy and rich in the dainties 
which minister to the gratification of the 
taate. See the emphatic commendation 
of I the soil, productions, &c. of the 
promised land, Deut. 8. 7--9. The same 
proverbial expression of plenty is fk- 
miliar to the classic virriters. Thus £u- 

ripideS) Bac. v. 142, ' The field flows 
with milk, with wme, and with the 

nectar of bees.' The eneoues of reve- 
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and a large, ttnto a land p flowing 
-with milk and honey; unto the 
place of qthe Canaanites, and the 
fiittites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perrizzites, and the Hivites, and 
the Jehusites. 

P ver, 17. ch. 13. 5. & 33. 3, Numb. 13. 37. 
Deut. 26. 9, 15. Jer. 11. 5. & 32. 22. Ezek. 
80 6. 4 Gm. 15. 18. 

lation have irawn arguments from the 
present neglected state of some parts of 
Palestine, to invajidate the statements 
of the sacred historians, who represent 
it as one of the most delightful spots 
upon the face of the earth- In this, 
however, they have not only utterly 
failed, but by drawing the attention of 
modern travellers on the subject, have 
unwittingly contributed towards the il- 
lustration and confirm,ation of the sacred 
records. The land has, indeed, suffered 
under the blighting dominion of the 
Saracens, Turks, and Egyptians j agri- 
culture has been peglected ; and an air 
of desolation has crept over its once 
luxuriant hills and dales, but the traces 
of its original fertility and beauty are 
far from being wholly obliterated. We 
may infer, from the following passages 
from the pens of eminent travellers, 
what Palestine was in a state of pros- 
perity. * We left the road,* says D'^r- 
vieux, ' to avoid the Arabs, whom it is 
always disagreeable to meet with, and 
reached by a side path the summit of a 
mountain, where we found a beautiful 
plain. It must be confessed, that if we 
could live secure in this country, it 
would be the most agreeable residence 
in the world, partly on account of the 
pleasing diversity of mountains and val- 
leys, partly oh account of the salubrious 
air which we breathe there, and which 
is at all times filled with balsamic 
odors from the wild flowers of these 
valleys, and from the aromatic herbs 
on the hills.' Dr. £. D. Clarke, speak* 
ing of the appearance of the country 
between Sychem and J'erusalem, saya, 
' A sight of this tenitory alonsi can 



9 Now therefore, behold, 'the cry 
of the children of Israel is come un- 
to me : and I have also seen the 
» oppression wherewith die Egyp- 
tians oppress thetn. 

10 t Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 

r ch. 2. 23. » ch. 1. 11, 13, 14 22. t pg. 105. 
26. Micah. 6. 4. 



convey any adequate idea of its STir- 
prising produc<? : it ip truly the Eden of 
the East, rejoicing in ike abundance of 
its wealth. The effect of this upon 
the people was strikingly portrayed in 
every countenance. Under a wise and 
beneficent government, ^he produce of 
the Holy Land would exceed all calcu- 
lation. Its perennial harvests ; the sa- 
lubrity of its air j its hmp|id springs ^ 
its rivers, lakes, andonatchless plains; 
its hills and valleys ; all these, added 
to the serenity of the climate, prove 
thi^ land to be indeed 'a deld which 
the Lord hath blessed : God hath given 
it of the dew of heaven^ and the fatness 
of the earth, and plenty of com and 

wine ! ' 'S Catuuiniteaf HittiteSf Amor- 

itesy &c. All singular in ths original, 
Canaanitey HittiUy &c.y and so in in- 
numerable other instances. 
. 9. Neiw thtr^foTB behold the cryy &e. 
The Most High repeats this declaratioa 
from v> 7, in order to give stronger as- 
surance to Moses that he will be with 
him and not suffer him to go upon a 
fmitless embassy. His truth, his jus- 
tice, his mercy were all concerned in 
the liberation of his people. Such cruel- 
ties as they had suffered at the hands 
of the Egyptians would have awaked 
his vindictive providence in behalf of 
any people, and armed it against their 
oppressors. How much more when the 
sufferers were his own chosen people, 
whom he had taken under his special 
covenant care, whom he had sworn to 
jH'Otect, to befriend, to bless. 

10. Coins now therefore, &e. Heb. 
n^^ ntlj^l iM-aita4 Uhahy and now go. 
The secret impvka under which Ifoees 
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thou mayest bring forth my peo* 
j^e, the children of larael, out of 

11 1[ And Moses said unto God, 



had formerly acted, in his incipien,t es- 
says towards the deliYerwce of his 
people, ch. !2. 11, now becomes an open 
call and a full commission ; and he 
whom thd Israelites, Acts, 7. 35, ' re- 
vised saying, Who made thee a ruler 
and a judge ? the same did Grod send to 
be a ruler and a deliverer by the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in 
the bush.' The divine Speaker here 
passes from promises and assurances to 
conmiands. Moses is now required to 
address himself to the work which God 
ha^ destined him to perform. He dealt 
kindly with his servant in thus strength- 
ening and animating him with these 
precious hopes of success. Nothing 
could have been laid to his charge had 
he waved all such preliminary encou- 
ragements j and sternly bid him go for- 
^Hmrd without any intimations as to the 
i«8ult of his mission. But our iherciful 
God deals more graciously with human 
infirmity. He excites a more prompt and 
cheerful obedience by assuring his serv- 
ants of a happy issue to all the work 
in which they engage for him. He thus 
leaves our perverse and selfish and re- 
fractory hearts utterly without excuse,' 
if we decline his service. 

11. An^ Moses said unto Godj Whjo 
aH^ f. Ice. Calling to mind the lively 
interest which Moses had formerly 
evinced in behalf of his people, and the 
ready zeal with which he had entered 
upon the redress of their wrongs, we 
should no doubt at first suppose that 
his inmost heart would have responded 
to the divine- call, and that he would 
have discovered en almost eager prompt- 
itude to enter upon so congenial a serv- 
ice. But no ,* he is appalled by the ap- 
pointment. He caoiiot Relieve himself 
«faal to ity pt wwUiy of it. Forty 



• Who am I, that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should brine 
forth the children of Isirael out of 
Egypt? 

« See ch. 6 13. 1 Sam. 18, 18. Isai. 6. 5. %. 
Jer. 1. 6. 

years before, in the ardor of compara- 
tive youth, he had made such an at- 
tempt, and failed. He shrinks back 
therefore from it now. But we are not 
to suppose that it was altogether from 
the recollection of the past that he de- 
clined the present service. He was in 
many respects a different man now from 
what he was then. He had long been 
leading a retired, quiet, and contem- 
plative life, and had gained a deeper 
knowledge of God and of himself. He 
had greater experience of the disposi- 
tions and motives of men, and had 
gtown in humility and a diffidence of 
his own powers. He could better esti- 
mate the magnitude and difficulty of 
the work. He could better understand 
the weight of opposition which would 
arise from a powerful king and a mighty 
nation; and he might also well expect 
to have again to encounter fear or un- 
willingness in his own people. Now 
also he would feel that he could have 
no protection or favor from Pharaoh's 
daughter, and obscure as he was in 
Midian, he looked upon himself as al- 
together insufficient and incompetent 
for so great an undertaking. That his 
backwardness was excusable no one 
will affirm, yet it is probably no more 
than justice to Moses to say, thftt his 
reply did not ficrw from a positive* 
ly disobedient spirit, like that which 
prompted Jonah to flee from the pres- 
ence of the Lord^ but from a profoundly 
humble sense of his own unworthiness 
and incompetence for such an arduous 
trust. From a similar consciousness, 
Isaiah shrunk from the duty to which 
he was called of being the Lord's mes- 
senger, saying, ' I am a man of unclean 
Ii]te ;^ and Jeremiah was led to exclaim, 
' Ab, Iioid God ! l»diold I cannot speak' ; 
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12 And he said, ^ Certainly I wil^ 
be with thee; and this shaU be a 

z Gen. 31. 3. Deut. ^1. 28. Josh. 1. 5. Rom. 
8. 31. 

for I am a chil^.' Paul also was actu- 
ated by the same feelii^ when he anx- 
iously enquired, ' Who is sufficient for 
these things ?' A due degree of distrust 
in ourselves is no doubt always proper^ 
but we should not forget, that as there 
is a sinful pride which urges men to 
seek stations and employments to which 
they have no just pretensions, so there 
is a sinful humility which shrinks from 
th^ call of God, and which under the 
guise of self denial, or the a£fectati<Hi 
of under-valuing and debasing our own 
persons and qu^ties, indirectly char* 
ges God with foolishness in choosing 
instruments unsuited to his work. Let 
us ever aim then to observe a haf^y 
medium between self-complacency and 
self-disparagement. As it is God's pre- 
rogative to send by whom he will send, 
so he will never fail to, qualify his emis- 
saries for the errand on which he dis- 
patches them. His commission is suffi> 
cient to empower the weakest man for 
the most arduous service. 

12. And hi said, Certainly I wiU b4 
with thee. Chal. < My Word shall be 
for thy help.' It no doubt for the most 
port holds true, that those who are in 
reality the best fitted for the peculiar 
work of God are usually prone to esteem 
themselves the l^ast so.; yet the pro- 
mised presence of Jehovah is sufficient 
to silence every plea which would pre- 
vent the humble-minded from going 
forward in any prescribed deliverance, 
reformation, or change in the church or 
the world. No other than this simple 
consideration is afforded in order to re- 
move the misgivings of Moses. It was 
of no consequence vrh.Q he was, or what 
he could do, as long as Omnipotence 
led the way before him. We render the 
highest honor to God when relying on 

his proffered aid, we seek no ground of 
Vol. I 5 



token unto thee, that I have wmt 
thee : when thou hast brought fertk 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve Grod upon this mountam. 

confidence out of himself, when in the 
deep sense of our own impotence we 
count it enough that he is with us and 

for us. V This shall be a token unto 

thee that I have tent thee. Heb. 'l^ HV 
Mlitfl zeh leka haothy this ehail M to 
thee a sign. These words are under- 
stood by most of the Rabbinical com*- 
mentators to refer to the supernatural 
appearance which Moses was now called 
to witness in the burning bush. Ac* 
cording to this mode of intejrpretatioft 
there is a two-fold assurance oonvtyed 
to him in the two several clauses of 
this. verse; first, that God would be 
vidth him, and protect him in his ear 
bassy to Pharaoh. Of this fact he 
might regard the spectacle before hia 
as a sign or token ; for as he saw the 
burning bush subservient to the diviw 
pleasure without being consumed, so he 
might be confident of being enabled t^ 
execute the commission asstgiied to 
him without personal harm. $econdly> 
that when this was accomplished, whea 
he had deUvered his message to Ph^ 
raoh, and brought out the people from 
Egypt, then both he and all the hoet of 
Israel should serve God, by oblations 
of sacrifice and praise, upon that very 
mountain where he now stood. The 
mass of modem interpreters, hoWever, 
understand the tdten here spoken hi, 
to refer, not to the vision of the diriiie 
glory in the burning bush, but to the 
actual future result of the mission now 
devolved upon Moses : the sign promised 
was no other than the event itself , whiok 
was predicted ; ^ d. < Go now and try, 
and you shall find, by the event j that I 
have seat you.* Of these interpietatioiMt 
the former is more agreeable to the He^ 
brew aocentsp which indicate amaikei 
distinction between the ftmner aod tha 
latter clanBM af tba tww } and it ^ 
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13 And Moses said unto God, Be- 
hdd, when I come unto tlie children 
of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
The God of your fathers hath sent 
me unto you ; and they shall say to 

also better to accord with our ordinary 
conceptions of the use of a sign, which 
is understood to be something addressed 
to the outward senses rather than to the 
faith of the recipient, and is of course 
niiturally regarded rather as a cause, 
help, or confirmation of faith, than its 
object. The latter view of the passage, 
however, it must be admitted, is strong- 
ly corroborated by Isaiah, 7. 14. * There- 
fore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign ; Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name 
lAmianuel.' Here both the sign and the 
tMng promised are future. But, the 
point is one which after all we must 
leave undecided. 

' 13. Behold f when I com€j &c. The 
diffidence of Moses is not 3'et overcome. 
Still doubting and irresolute, he ven- 
tures to urge another difficulty in the 
words of this verse. He supposes that 
his own people will rigidly interrogate 
him by way of sifting the authority un- 
der which he acts, and will particularly 
require of him an account of the nature j 
character) and attributes of the Being 
whose commission he bore. This is 
undoubtedly the true sense of the term 
name in this connexion. It is not so 
much the c&mmxm title by which he was 
known that they would wish to learn — 
for it is supposed by the wording df the 
text that he would announce him as 
^ the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob' — as the new and sign^cant de- 
iwmine^ionj which he might be expect- 
ed to assume on this occasion. The 
people were well aware by tradition 
that whenever God had been pleased to 
honor any of their ancestors with a new 
revelation, it was his wont/ in order to 
g{Te it greater wdight, to assume a new 
chaittcteristic dentymination, expretftsive 



me, What is his name ? i^at shall 
I say unto them ? 
14 And God said unto Moses, 
I AM THAT I AM : and he said. 
Thus ishalt thou say unto the chil- 

mainly of that attribute which served. 
as a security for the fulfilment of the 
promise. Thus when he apneared to 
Abraham, Gen. 17. 1 , and promised him 
a son in his old age, he announced him- 
self as El Shaddaij God Almighty, in- 
finitely able to accomplish all his pur- 
poses. So also we find the occasional 
titles Most High, Ancient of Days, Jahj 
&c. In like maimer, Moses took it for 
granted that on an occasion so moment- 
ous as the present, they Would expect 
the annoimcement of some new and ap- 
propriate name, which should carry in 
its import a kind of pledge for the per- 
formance of all that he was pleased to 
promise. 

14. God said unto Moses, lam that I 
am. Heb. rmtk *!©» r\*^m ehyehasker 
ehyehf literally, I uill be that I will be. 
The Gr. resolves it, eyto cifit h wv, I am 
he that iSy or the Existing One. Arab. 
* The Eternal who passeth not ,aw(iy.' 
A somewhat similar denomination oc- 
curs, Rev. 1. 4, where John invokes 
grace and pence ' from Him which is 
and which was, and which is to come,' 
which is supposed to be a paraphrase 
or exposition of the name JTUT^ Yeho- 
vah, a word derived from the same root 
rT*^n hayah, and of kindred import with 
the phrase before us. See Note on Ex. 
6. 3. The title, < I am that I am,' pro- 
perly denotes the undcrived, eternal, 
and unchangeable existence of the great 
Being to whom it is applied, carrying 
in it also the implication that He, in dis- 
tinction from all others, is the one only 
true God, the God who really is, while 
all the pretended deities of the Egyp- 
tian!^ and other nations were a vanity y 
a nonentity f h lie. It implies, more-^ 
over, as founded upon the immutability 
of the Divine nature, the certain and 
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dren of Israel, 7 1 AM hath sent 
me unto you. 

15 And God said moreoyer unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, The Lord 

y ch. 6. 3. John 8. 58. 2 Cor. 1. SO. Hebr. 
13 8. Rev. 1. 4. 
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faithfiil performance of every promise 
which he had uttered, so that whatever 
be had bound himself by covenant to 
do for Abraham, for Isaac, and for Ja- 
cob, he pledges himself by the annun- 
ciation of this august title to make the 
same good to their seed. * I am that 
(which) I will be, and I will be that 
(which) I am ; the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.' We see then the 
purport of the passage. ' If they shall 
ask, what is be ? by what name is he 
known ? what are the nature and attri- 
butes of him who, as thou say est, has 
sent thee to bring us oat of Egypt ? tell 
them that thou art commissioned by 
him who describes his own nature^ by 
saying I ah that I am ; I am the eter- 
nal, self-existent, and immutable Being ; 
the only being who can say, that he al- 
ways will be what he always has been.' 
T I AH hath sent me unto you. 
Heb. nVlK ehyehj I will be ; a proper 
future, but having the force of the coii- 
tinuoua present. The first person of 
the verb of existence is here used as a 
noun substantive, and made the nomi- 
native to another verb in the third per- 
son. This is indeed a striking gram- 
matical anomaly, but it arises out of 
the nature of the subject. When God 
speaks of himself it is no matter of 
wonder that he should disregard all 
grammatical rules, for adequate expres- 
sions come not within the compass of 
any language or any possible form of 
speech. The Targ. of Jonathan thus 
feebly halts towards a fitting phrase- 
ology, ^ The That-was and Hereafteiv 
wiU-be hath sent me unto you.' And 
here we cannot but be reminded of the 
remarkable words. of our /Savior, John, 



Grod of yiouT fathers, the God of 
Abraham^' the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, hath sent me 
unto you: this is ^my name for 
ever, and this is my memorial unto 
all generations. 

z Ps. 135. 13. Hos. 12. 5. 

8. 68, * Before Abraham was, I am.* 
The expression is so strikingly paral- 
lel, that we know not how to resist the 
conclusion that there was a real though 
mysterious identity in the essential na- 
ture of the two speakers, so that what- 
ever was meant by Jehovah in saying 
to Moses, * I am hath sent me to you,' 
the same was meant by the saying of 
Jesus, 'Before Abraham was, I am.' 
And thus the Jews would appear to have 
understood it^ for they immediately took 
up stones to cast at him, as being guilty 
of the highest blasphemy in thus appro- 
priating to himself the incommunicable 
name of God. 

15. This is my memorial unto all 
gtneratvms. Heb. '^*l5t zikri. The 
name or character by which I will be 
remembered, celebrated, and invoked 
in all time to come. Accordingly, in 
allusion to this declaration, we have 
Hos. 12. 6, < Even the Lord (Jehovah) 
God of Hosts ; the Lord (Jehovah) is 
his memorial? Ps. 135, ' Thy name, O 
Lord, (Jehovah,) endureth for ever; 
and thy memorial, Lord, (Jehovah,) 
unto all generations.' The words were 
evidently adapted, as they were doubt- 
less intended, to bring the chosen peo- 
ple to a devout recognition of God as 
emphatically and pre-eminently the God 
of their race, and to wake up to more 
lively actings that faith which had be* 
come dormant under the pressure of 
long continued affliction. Their pro- 
tracted bondage, though it had not ut- 
terly extinguished the light of the great 
truth respecting the divine Being and 
his perfecticMis, yet had no doubt very 
much obscured it. They had lost the 
pnctical sense of their covenant rela* 
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16 Go, and • gainer the elders of 
Israel together, and say unto them, 
The Lord God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, appeared unto me, saying, 



a ch. 4. 29. 



tion to JehoTah, and yet as this was 
ths only true spring of all active faith, 
liope, and obedience, it was important 
.tkat they should be freshly instructed 
.«n this head, smd taught coqttnually to 
speak of and to trust in God as the God 
of their fiBithers,who would never be un- 
jGuthful to his engagements. Moses, 
therefore, by reminding them of this 
«Ddearing title of the Most High, would 
•be in fact furnishing them with a con- 
jrtant memorial of their own mercies. 

16. Gather the elders ,of Israel toge- 
ther, Gr. rn" yepuvatair rtov vitov lo-f^aqX, 
the eenate or eldership of the children 
of Israel; not so much (Al the aged 
men of the congregation of Israel, as 
the elders in officey the persons of prin- 
cipal note and influence in the tribes, 
toachers and rulers ; men who were 
qualified by age, experience, and wis- 
dom, to preside over the affairs of the 
aation, and who it appears were usually 
amployed as organs of communication 
between Moses and the body of the 
fieople. Thus when Moses and Aaron 
jurfi said, ch. 19. 3, to have been com- 
miLnded ' to spesik unto all the congre- 
gOtion of Jsraelf saying,' &c. we find 
that in the account of the execution of 
(his order, v. 91, ' Moses called for all 
the elders of Israel, and «aid unto them,' 
Ua. See Note on Gen. 24^ 2—4. As 
the distinction of tribes was undoubt* 
•dly kept up among the Israelites in 
Jigyptf and as it is clear from Num. 2, 
tfftd elsewhere, that each of the tribes 
had one or piore presiding or ruling 
chiefs called elders, who formed col- 
Ijoctively, at least in after times, the 
.gteat counsel of the ^nation, it was to 
these indlTidualfl, as the natural heads 
«od x^piMMiatiKtB of the rcvit, that 



k I have surely visited you, and ^eett 

that which is done to you in Ecypt : 

17 And I have said, cl will bnn^ 

you up out of the affliction of Egypt, 

b Gen. 50. 24. ch. 2. 25. <& 4. %\. Luke 1. 66. 
c Gen. 15. 14, 16. vei. 8. 

Moses in the firist instance was com- 
manded to go, and summon them to- 
gether to a general assembly, when he 
would announce to them the fact and 
the object of his mission. The release 
of Israel was to be demanded of tiie 
king in the general name of the whole 
people, and this required the consent 
and concurrence of the entire body of 
their rulers, the proper organs of tlie 
national voice. When they were in- 
formed oi the fact and convinced of tlie 
reality of Moses' mission, they would 
of course exert aU their influence in 
preparing the people for the crisis be- 
fore them.->-— IT Ihaoe surely visited yot* 
and seen, &c. Heb. "^nnpS ^pQ pakod 
pakadti, visiting I have visited. That 
is, I have so absolutely purposed and 
decreed to deliver you from Egypt, that 
it may be said to be already done. Al- 
thoi^h the word ' seen' is. supplied in 
our version, it is not indispensably ne- 
cessary to complete the sense, as the 
import of the preceding verb inchtdes 
the idea of judiciat or penal visitation^ 
as well as merciful. To visit the doin^ 
of any one is plainly to punish them. 
The phrase therefore expresssively con* 
veys the assurance of visiting the Is- 
raelites in mercy and their oppressors 
in judgment. 

17. And I have said I will bring, &q. 
That is, I: have resolved. See Note on 
Gen. 1. 3. . The term < affliction' here 
will appear very appropriate upon com- 
paring this with the original promise 
given to AlHrHham, Gen. 16.' 13, < Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
straager in a land that is not theirs, and 
shall serve tbem ; and they shall offiitt 
them ibur heoidred years.' From this 
ajgliition they vere o«w to be deUv«ied» 
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unto the land of the Canaanites, 
and the Hittites, and the Amorite^ 
and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites, unto a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

18 And d they shall hearken to thy 
voice ; and«« thou shalt come, thou 
and the elders of Israel, unto the 
king of Egypt, and ye shall say unto 

d ch. 4. 31. e ch. 5. 1, 3. 

and in order to stimulate their minds 
with the incentive of hope, the Most 
High recites a Ust of nations of whose 
territories they were to come into pos- 
session, and lest moreover they should 
be discouraged by the recollection that 
several of the patriarchs had been for- 
merly driven out of that land by famine, 
be gives them adequate assurance on 
that head by telling them that it is 'a 
land flovdng with milk and honey.' 

18. And they shall hearken to thy voice. 
That is, shall believingly and obedient- 
ly hearken. See Note on Gen. 16. 2. 
This assurance on the ^art of (rod was 
peculiarly seasonable and precious. 
The Israelites had been so long de- 
pressed and dispirited by their bond- 
age, that they would naturally be slow 
to entertain any thoughts of deliver- 
ance, and a cordial willingness to use 
the means, encounter the difficulties, 
and face the dangers requisite for that 
purpose, could only be effected by a 
powerful divine influence on their hearts; 
and that influence God here engages to 
put forth. Such an assurance is the 
grand encouragement of all good men 
engaged in declaring useful and saving 
truths or commanding l§iborious duties 
to their fellow men. Their best words 
will be unregarded, their utmost efforts 
will fail, unless the Lord himself infuse 
a vital eflicacy into them, and give 
the hearing ear and the yielding heart 
to their auditors.—: — ^ The Lord God 
of the HehrevDi hath met with tu. Heb. 
n^p3 nikrahf has been made to occur. 
The allusion is plainly to the visible 

6* 



him, The Loan Grod of the He- 
brews hath f met with us ; and now 
let us go (we beseech thee) three 
day's journey into the wilderness, 
that we may sacrifice to the Lonii 
our God. V 

19 V And I am sure that the l^ing 
of Egypt gwill not let you go, no, 
not by a mighty hand, 

t Numb. fS. 3, 4, IS, 16. r ch. 5. S. A 7, 4. 

token of the divine presence which had 
been manifested^ and they say ' hath 
met with iis,^ though Moses alone had 
witnessed it, from his constructive ideft> 
tity, as leader, with the people, and 
from its having been vouchsafed for 
their benefit as well as his. The 6r« 
and the Vulg. iwth render, ' hath called 

us.' IT Let us go three days^ joumeji 

into the wilderness^ Itc, Neither Moses 
nor h/e in whose name he spoke, can bt 
justly charged with falsehood or preT% 
rication in uttering this language. Thf 
utmost that can be alleged is, that he 
did not tell the whole truth, and this it 
cannot be shown that he was bound to 
do. See on this subject the Note oa 
Gen. 12. 13. >The command to maks 
this request oi Pharaoh, shows, that it 
may sometimes be the way of true wis- 
dom to seek that as a &vor, whicl^ 
may at the same time, be claimed as a 
right. 

19. lam sure that the king of Egypt 
will not let you go, Heb. D^rM ^"^ ttS 
""pri lo yitten ethkem lahaioky will not 
give you to go* See Note on Gen. 20. 6. 
God announces beforehand that theif 
first application will be unavailing, in 
order that they may not be dishe^tened 
by the repulse, and give up the entetx 
prise as hopeless. Let it not be thovight, 
however^ derogatory to the divine glory 
thus to send men advisedly upon a boot- 
less errand ; for the result would tend far 
more strikingly to illustrate the equity 
of the subsequent jHroceediogs of provi- 
dence in extorting, with tremendoi^ 
judgments, that which had beenmyustly 
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W Jkad I imll ^limtch oUt my 
ImokI, and smite Egypt with iall 
iaf wonders which I y/^U do in th^e 
ftudst thereof: and k after that he 
irffil^tyoago; 

21 And 1 1 "mil give this people fa- 
warn in the sight of the Egyptians ; 

* eh. tf. 6. & 7. 5. ft 9. 15. i ch. 7. 8. & II. 0. 
lleat. 6. 23. Neh^ 9. 19« fs. IM. 97. dk 139. 9. 
J«r, 31 30. Acts 7. 90. See ch. 7^ to ch. 13. 
>ch. 18.31. 1 ch. IL 3. ft 19. 36^ Ps. 10««46. 
Frow, I«, 7. 

^1M II - ri ~' I  I'l II ,1 

ittidimj^iously irithheldi As the request 
^nm in itself simple and reasonable^ hi6 
fefbsal io comply with it would disclose 
Ilii real character) add shoW how truly 
he and his people deserred all the wrath 
ihat they were aftcfiwards made to feel. 
— ^T NOf not &y A mighty hand* That 
%iy be will at first resist and rebels not- 
Irittistandiilg all the demonstrations of 
itty great power against him; but at 
kogth he shaU yield) as is declared in 
fhe next verse. Or it may b^ rendered^ 
With the Gr. and Vulg. 'ihrless by a 
strong hand.' 

20. And IwiU stretch out mine Hand^ 
Itc. Heb. *inrr!i»fi1 i>e8hatahti,and IwUl 
9tnd out. Chat < And I will send the 
stroke of my strength.' The connective 
pttftlcle 1 and may as properly here be 
Wttdered hut or therefore / as if the de- 
idgn were to point to the opposition 
which God was to make to Pharaoh's 
fStiBtance ; or to indicate the reason of 
his stretching forth his hand ; * There- 
fore will I stretch forth my hand, be> 
cause Pharadh will not yield to my de- 
^nmd vrithout it. I will see whose hand 
Is the stronger; his or mine.' 

21. '/ wUl give this people fator in 
ihs sight of the Egyptians. Here again 
we perceive that God has his eye upon 
Hie ancient promise, Gen. 15. 14, ' And 
also th2(t' nation whom they shall serve , 
will I judge: and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance.^ He 
idlorte hi» peo](ile by an accumulation 
Iff prtorifies; tluit they may engage in 
^e iMrk before them with more ^mlao- 



and it a^all come to pass, that, 
when ye go, ye shall not go empty : 
22 "But eyery woman shall Dor- 
row of her neighbour, and of her 
that sojoumeth m her house, jewels 
of silrer, and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment : and ye shall put them upon 
your sons, and Upon your daughters ; 
and nye shall spoil the Egyptians. 

tt Gen. 15. 14. ch. il, 2. ft IS. 35, 36. » Job 
37. 17. Prov. 13. 38. Ezek. 39. 10. 

rity and vigor. He not only assures 
them of Uberty, but of riches. But this 
could be accomplished only by turning 
the hostile hearts of the £gyptians to « 
posture of clemency and generosity, 
and this he engages J.0 do. Thewordls, 
however, * I will give this people fav6r,' 
are not to be understood as intimating 
that he would toneiliate tovxirds them 
the affectum of their enemies. Un- 
doubtedly the reverse of this was the 
case, particularly at the time when the 
promised favor was shown them ; for 
they were then trembling for their lives 
under the repeated inflictions of Xhe 
plagues ; but the meaning is, that Grod 
would so overrule their dispositions to- 
wards his people that they should be- 
stow upon them marked expressions of 
favor f they should be induced to t^eat 
them as if they loved themy though in 
reality they hated them as the procur- 
ing cause of all their troubles. Such an 
absolute control over the fiercest spirits 
of the enemies of his church shows that 
wheh God allows them to rage it is for 
the vrisest purposes of discipline to his 
people. As he could soften them in a 
moment, if he does not do so, it is 
because he sees it better that license 
should be afibrded them for a season. 

22. Every vjoman shall borrow of her 
neighbor, &c. Heb. n!bK1D shaalah, 
shall ask. For a somewhat extended 
view of the moral character of this 
transaction see Note on Ex. 12.35. We 
shall there see that when God com- 
manded the Israelites to possess them- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
KB Moses answered and said, 
Bat, behdid, they will not be- 



selTes of the jewels and raiment of 
their enemies, and to * spoiP tbem, they 
did not t^e them by n^pine and stealth, 
but Ys tpoih Yolimtarily given up to 
them by the Egyptians ; iti a word, that 
there is no groond in the import of the 
original for accasing the Israelites of 
fraud or injustice. Witheot anticipat- 
ing the fuller canvassing the sulject 
which we there propose, we ihay here 
remark, that the term * borrow' has 
been somewhat unhappily adopted in 
our treaslation, as it implies a promise 
ef return. But this is not the sense of 
the original ^V «Aaa/< This signifies 
to oak, Aemandf petitimtf requestj and 
ie the very word employed Ps. 2. 8, 
* AMk <^M1D 9kml) of me the heathen 
for thine inheritance,' ho. ; although in 
 two passages, Ex. 3S. 14, and 2 Kings, 
6. 5, it cannot perhaps be doubted that 
its import is that oi borrowing. But for 
horrmo in the move strict and genuine 
sense of the word, the Heb. has entirely 
another term rn]b leeoA, which occurs 
among other places, DeUt. 28. 13, < Thou 
ahalt lend unto many nations, and thou 
ehah not bwrrow (D^^ hUvitha).* 
Neh. 6. 4, < There were also that said, 
We have borrowed (IS'^lJ lavinu) 
money for the king's tribute.' Prov. 23. 
7, * The borrower (fTlb^ miUveK) is 
servant to the lender/ Is. 24. 2, < And 
•it shall be, as with the lender, so with 

the borrower (HliJa maivth))* ▼ Of 

hMT that Mjoumef A in her houee. Heb. 
ncra mya migsarath bethnh. Gr. 
•vmrvM tnriKj her fellow-dweller. Chal. 
< From her who is a near neighbor to 
her house.' But this is not an exact 
rendering of the Heb. nor does it differ 
mfieiently firom the preceding term. 
The original properly signifies an in- 
dweller, as in Job, 19. 1&, < They that 
dwm in mine houH (Y)*^ ^^^3 garS 
k&kt}f and my nudds eoont me fw a 



lieve me, nor hearken unto my 
Yoice : for they will say, The Lord 

hath not appeaired unto thee. 

■%    ■"  ..  .  - - 

stranger.' The implication would seem 
to be, that the Egyptians insonie case» 
occupied tenements which belonged to 
the Israelites, or at any rate that they 
-Uved very closely intermingled toge- 
ther, a eircumstance which gave them a 
better opportunity to despoil their op- 
pressors of their effects.— —IT Jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold.* Heb. '^'^Q 
kel'e. The present rendering no doubt 
restricts too much the meaning of the 
original, which property includes ves^ 
selSy implefnents, utensils, of any kind 
made of gold or silver. The term is 
here equivalent to valuable effects, 
liiese they were to 'put upon their 
sons and upon their daughters,' by 
which would naturally be understood 
from our translatibn, that they were to 
put them upon their children osoniB- 
ments. But would the sons wear female 
ornaments? A much more probable 
supposition is, that they were to lay 
them upon the young people as a bur- 
den to be carried. If the original term 
meant nothing but jewels, the former 
interpretation would no doubt be en- 
tirely plausible. But we have been that 
it includes every kind of gold and silver 
articles. Theywere therefore put upon 
their smis and daughters, not to be 
worn, but to be carried. 



CHAPTER IV. 
1 . Moses ansviered and said. But be^ 
hold, they ufill not believe me. Heb. 
yn ve-'hen, and behind. The 6r; We 
incline to believe has the most correct 
rendering gav, if, making it a hypothsH- 
cat instead of an absolute affirmation of 
Moses. Thus too the Arab, ' Perhaps 
they will not beUeve me.' The original 
term is expressly so rendered, Jer. S. 1, 
< Th^ say if <fl hen} a man put 
away his wife, and she go from Idm,' 
Ac. It cannot indeed be questie«sd 
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2 And the Lord nid unt* him, 
What » that in thy hand ? And he 
said, A A rod/ 

ftver. 17. 90. 

— Ill < I I I - I II I II 

tluit Moses was reluctant to be employ- 
ed on the embassy to Pharaoh and in* 
tended in thftse words to urge an ob- 
jection, but the phraseology appears to 
present it in a coiMWiaiul form. Other- 
wite, it may be asked, on what au- 
thority did . he make the assertion ? 
How did he know that the elders would 
not believe him, when Crod had ex- 
pressly assured him, ch.3. 18, that they 
would ? Would he adventure upon such 
a pointed contradiction of the words of 
Jehovah ? 

2. What is that in tkin$ hand? The 
drift of this question is simply to wake 
up and direct Moses' attention to the 
miracle about to be wrought. It is as 
if he had said, ' Take particular notice, 
and see that there is no illusion in the 
matter. Be sure that what you see is 
really what you take it to be.' When 
God questions his creatures it is not for 
the sake of learning f but of tettching. 
r— ^ir And he eaid, a rod. Heb. Ht^Ta 
mMUehj a rodf or etafj as it is rendered 
Gen. 38. 18 ; i. e. such a rod or crook 
as is used by shepherds in tending their 
flocks. Thus Mic. 7. 14, ^ Feed thy 
people Vfith thy rod' tiie flock of thine 
heritage.' In v. 20, it is called the 
* rod of God' from the miraculous eflects 
which it was instrumental in working. 
Comp. V. 20. 

3. And it became a eerpent, Heb. 
Wiri^ Vl*^ y«W lenahashy it became to 
a serpent. It will probably answer all 
the demands of the text to consider t^is 
as simply a miraculous sign intended 
to authenticate the mission of Moses. 
We are not required to seek or assign a 
reason why this particular s^ vras 
adopted rather than any other, yet we 
may without extravagance suppose that 
there woe some intrinsic adaptedness 
ia tht sign selected to the purpose of 



3 And he Baid, Cast it oa the 
ground. And he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent : 
and Moses fled from before it 

its exhibition. In what this consisted 
it may not be easy confidently to afBinn. 
Calvin suggest* with great .plausibility, 
that the drift of it was to intimate the 
formidableneas of Moses to Pharaoh, 
notwithstanding his comparatively ah* 
ject and despised condition. The staflT 
was the ensign of the shepherd's call- 
ing, and what to hipniaaview more eon- 
temptible than a rustic keeper of sheep 
coming forth from the desert, where lie 
had been accustomed to encounter only 
wild beasts- of prey, and (^ppose his 
simple erook to the sceptre of a power- 
ful king? Would not this be a very 
significant mode of teaching that how- 
ever destitute of human means of- in- 
timidation, the shepherd of Midion 
should notwithstanding be rendered 
dreadful to a. throned oppressor, when 
the rude stafl* that he carried in his 
hand should be a more destructive ia- 
strumentthsik a thousand swords? His 
own afirightment on the occasion- woald 
tend to give him a deeper sense of the 
hidden power..of that terror which Om- 
nipotence could strike into the ittndet 
spirit of his adversary, and he could nbt 
but infer that there was no need of 
numerous forces or great preparatioas 
when he carried in his hand an imple- 
ment the bare sight of which was able 
to smite the nKonarch with coostema.- 
tion. It may be proper, however, to 
observe that the Jewish commentators 
are disposed to consider the serpent 
as representing Pharaoh rather than 
Moses, As the original VTQ nahaehf 
as remarked on Gen. 3. 1, is occasion- 
ally interchanged with y^^C) tosntn, 
dragon, the very word in fact which oc- 
curs Ex. 7. 10, * And Aaron cast down 
his rod before Pharaoh and before his 
servants, and it became a serpent {^^ 
tofifttn),' and as Pharaoh, king of 
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4 And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Put forth thy hand, and take it by 
the tail. And he put forth his 
hand, and caught it, and it became 
a rod in his hand : 

5 That they may »> believe that 
« the Lord Grod of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 

t>ch. 19.9. cch. 3. 15. 

Egypt, is termed, Ezek. 29. 3, 'The 
great dragon (Q*»3n tannim) that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers,* they suggest 
that the rod converted into this reptile- 
monster, (perhaps the crocodile, as 
Liightfoot believes), was designed to 
represent Pharaoh in all the terrors of 
his cruelty and oppression j while on - 
the other hand his being seized by the 
hand of Moses, and converted into an 
innocuous rod, indicated the ease with 
which, under the mighty working of 
God, he should be subdued, despoiled 
of his power to harm, and even brought 
to confess himself tn be at the mercy 
of Moses, as a rod is wielded by the 
hand of its possessor. Thus, Eliezer, 
a Jewish commentator : * As the ser- 
pent biteth anfi killeth the sons of 
Adam, so Pharaoh and his people did 
bite and kill the Israelites ; but he was 
turned and made like a dry stick.' 

6. That they may believe, &c. The 
sentence is apparently imperfect, re- 
quiring some such preliminary clause, 
as < Do this, that they may believe, kcj 
For a similar omission, and the manner 
in which it is to be supplied, compare 
Mark, 14. 49, ' I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not : 
but the Scriptures must be fulfilled,* with 
Matt. 26. 56, 56, < f sat daily with you 
teaching in the temple, and ye laid no 
hold on me. But all this vxu done, that 
the Scriptures of the prophets might 
be fulfilled.* The miracle was not only 
exhibited on this occasion to Moses, 
bat the power conferred upon him of 
working it himself, both for the purpose 
of acquiring credence amon^ the Israel- 



and the God of Jacob, hath ap- 
peared unto thee. 
6 IF And the Lord said further- 
more unto him. Put now thine hand 
into thy bosom. And he put his 
hand into his bosom : and when 
he took it out, behold, his hand 
was leprous d as snow. 

d Numb. 12. 10. 2 Kings 5. 27. 

ites, and of overawing the obstinacy of 
Pharaoh. The incident goes evidently 
on the ground that miracles are a cer> 
tain and satisfactory proof of the divin- 
ity of the mission and doctrine of a 
prophet. They constitute the proper 
credentials of one seat of God. They 
are a divine testimony both to the com- 
mission of the messenger .and to the 
truth of the message. The principle 
on which miracles are wrought is dear* 
ly and distinctly recognised in the words 
of the woman of Sarepta to the prophet 
who had raised her sob to life, 1 Kii^, 
17. 24, < Now by this I know thou art a 
man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord by thy mouth is truth.' This is 
the language of nature and of common 
sense. 

6. Put now thine hand into thy 6o«om, 
&c. That is, into the open part of the 
tunic, a long outer robe, above the gir« 
die. The drift of this second sign was 
similar to that of the first, for with 
these miraculous voices ^ God speaketh 
once, yea twice,' though it is too often 
the case that * man regardeth it not^' As 
far as the 'intrinsic significancy of the 
sign is concerned, it was evidently cal« 
culated to teach that whatever is now 
vigorous, vital, and flourishing may at 
once be vrithered at the nod of Omni* 
potence ; and again with equal faeiUty 
restored to its pristine condition. The 
effect of a leprosy was to banish the 
subject of it from the abodes of mmi to 
solitary seclusion. As far as the misa- 
cle had relation to the person of Moses, 
an emblematic leprosy was upon him 
when he went out as a ahuaned' aad 
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7 And he said, Patsthine hand 
into thy bosom again. And he put 
his hand into his bosom again, and 
plucked it out of his bo^m, and 
behold, « it was turned again as his 
other flesh. 

« Deut, 32, 39 Numb, 12. 13, 14. S Kings 
5. 14, Miitt. 8. 3. 

hated fi^itive from the palace of Pha- 
raoh, and led his flock over the rough, 
sandy, and arid places of the Midian 
desert, and among sapless thorns and 
thickets. After passing forty years in 
this desolate state, cast out as a with- 
ered branch, without name, without re- 
pute, without power, he suddenly re- 
covers all he had lost, and comes forth 
as a messenger of God, clothed in all 
the honors of a divine commission. 
With a slight modification, the same 
sign may be considered as shadowing 
forth the contrast between the condition 
of the Israelites, wasted and worn out 
in their bondage, and the state of pros- 
perity and glory to which they were 
about to be raised as the elect people 
of Heaven. This view is sufficient to 
show the pertinency of the sign, without 
requiring us to fix upon any more re- 
condite import. It was plainly adapted 
to teach the general salutary lesson, 
that every thing human stands or falls, 
flourishes or fades, according to the 
good pleasure of God ; that it is his 
prerogative to weaken and abase the 
stout, the hardy, the lofty, and his to 
restore the decayed and iallen to life, 

activity, and vigor. IT Leprous as 

snow. As snow is not leprous, refer- 
ence must be intended to the color of 
the flesh. Accordingly the Chal. has 
coi^iectly, ^ As white as snow.' This 
was the worst kind of leprosy, in 
which the body not only assumes the 
hue of dead and bloodless flesh, but be- 
comes covered with white scales, at- 
tended with a most tormenting itch. 

8. ](f they wiU not hearken to the voice 
of tht first sign» That is, to the im- 



8 And it shall come to pass, if 
they will not belieye thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first 
sign, that they will believe the 
voice of the latter sign. 

9 And it shall come to pass, if 
they will not believe also these two 
signs, neither hearken unto thy 

port, meaning, drift, of the first s^. 
See Note upon the sense of the word 
* voice,' Gen. 21. 17. The sign is said 
to have a ' voice,' because it speaks 
that to the eye which words do to the 
ear. On the contrary, that which is 
addressed to the ear is sometimes repre- 
sented as if exhibited to the eye ; thus 
Gal. 3. 1, ^ Before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth 
crucified among you ;' i. e. who have 
heard this fact declared in the preach- 
ing of the gospel. The Psalmist proba- 
bly alludes to the phraseology of the 
text, Ps. 105. 27, < They showed his 
signs among them.' Heb. < They show- 
ed the ivords of his signs.' They were 
words spoken to the ear of reason, if 

not of sensej IT They vnll believe the 

voice of the latter sign. This is not 
perhaps to be understood as a positive 
affirmation, for the next verse intimates 
the possibility that they may require 
still farther evidence. The words ap- 
pear designed to express the intrinsic 
adaptedness of the signs to produce be- 
lief, or the effect which might be reason^ 
ably anticipaied from their exhibition. 
The circumstance strikingly sh0ws the 
extent of the divine indulgence. The 
perverse rejection of the first sign alone 
would clearly show them unworthy of 
b^ing favored with another, fiut God 
multiplies mercies, even when judg- 
ments are most richly deserved. He 
gives sign upon sign, as well as line 
upon line. 

9. Take of the water of the river. 
That is, of the river Nile. This, it would 
ai^ar, was a miracle to be wrought 
for the confirmation of Moses' calUng 
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voice, that thou shalt take of the 
iTfrater of the river, and pour it 
upon the dry land : and ^the wa-' 
ter ^^hich thou takest out of the 
river shall hecome blood upon the 
dry lan^, 

t ch. 7. 1». 

before the Israelites and not before the 
Egyptians ) for in that mentioned, ch. 7. 
17, the waters in the river were to be 
turned into blood, here the water taken 
out of the river. The sign imported, 
perhaps, that the time was now at hand 
vrhen God would judge the Egyptians for 
the death of the Hebrew infants, whose 
blood they had shed in the waters. 

10. O my Lordf I am not eloquent. 
Heb. D*^^3*I UJ'^i^ ish debarimy a mun of 
words. Thus,- Job, 11. 2, * A man of 
lipB,' i. e. a talkative man ; £ng. * a 
man full of talk.' Job, 22. 8, * Man of 
arm;' i. e. mighty man. Ps. 140. 11, 
* man of tongue j' i. e. prattler, or, per- 
haps, slanderer. The Gr. has ovk ixavoi 
tifti, I am not sufficient. We cannot 
but wonder at the backwardness of Mo- 
ses, although we are forced to admire 
the fidelity of the historian in thus 
frankly recording his own incredulity 
and perverseness. Though it is doubt- 
less true that nothing becomes a man 
so much as humility, yet diffidence may 
degenerate into distrust, and carry us 
into a criminal disobedience of the posi- 
tive commands of God. He who calls 
us into thje field of action can give us 
both wisdom and strength to perform 
the work which he has laid upon us. 
When Moses expressed his inherent in- 
ability to execute the mighty charge, he 
did well ; but when he resisted the ap- 
pointment, after so many promises and 
signs, he failed in his duty, and be- 
trayed a spirit of the most culpable un- 
belief. But even this was borne with. 

IT Neither heretofore j nor since 

thou hast spoken. Heb. ' Since yester- 
day, and since the third day.' A usual 
form of speech to intimate time past in 



10 IT And Moses said unto the 
Lord, my Lord, I am not elo- 
quent, neither heretofore, nor since 
thou hast spoken unto thy servant : 
but slam slow of speech, and of a 
^ow tongue. 

8 ch. 6. 12. Jer. 1. 6. 

general. See Note on Gen. 31. 2. Some 
have supposed that Moses labored un- 
der a natural defect of utterance, and 
that he declined the conmianded ser- 
vice from an apprehension that the ef- 
fect of his message might be defeated 
in the delivery of it. He is supposed 
therefore to intimate in the present pas- 
sage, that as the infirmity of which he 
speaks had been of long standing, and 
as he perceived no alteration in himself 
tor the better in this respect during the 
present interview, ^ he knew . not any 
reason to think that the difficulty was 
likely to be obviated ; for if at this 
time, while God was speaking to him, 
who had power at once to remove all 
impediment of speech, his defective 
articulation continued, much more wis 
it likely to continue afterward. But 
whether his objection was founded upon 
this, or upon the want of that ready and 
copious command of language which 
constitutes the powerful orator, we have 
not the means of ascertaining. He was 
soon however taught that he who made 
the mouth could make it eloquent.— 
IT Slow of speech and, of a slow tongue, 
Heb. yw^ nra^l he nnS kebad peh u 
k^ad lashoHf heavy of mouth flnd hea»y 
of tongue. Gr. ^ Of a small voice aod 
of a slow tongue.' Chal. ' Of a heavy 
speech and of a deep tongue.' As the 
words are rendered in our translation, 
it would be difficult, perhaps, to mark 
the distinction between ^ slow of speech,' 
and ' of a slow tongue ;' but from the 
the force of the original we gather, that 
the former is more appropriate to an 
imperfect elocution, occasioned by some 
defect in the action of the organs of 
speech , the latter, to a want of aptness 
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11 And the Lord tsaid unto bim, 
^ Who hath made man*s mouth ? or 
who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or 
the seeing, or the blind ? have not 
I the Lord ? 

12 Now therefore go, and I will be 
i with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say. 

b Pb; 94. 9. i Isai. 50. 4. Jer. 1. 9. Matt. 
10. 19. Mark 13. 11. Luke 12. 11, 12. & 21. 
14, 15. 

or felicity in adapting one's expressions 
to the ideas which he wishes to con- 
vey. The latter phrase occurs, Exek. 
3. 6, 6, where it is rendered, ' hard lan- 
guage,' i. e. obscure, requiring inter- 
pretation, as it is immediately added, 
' whose words thoU canst not under- 
■Stand.' There is perhaps an intimation 
that in the long lapse of forty years he 
had almost lost the true pronunciation 
of the Egyptian language. 

11. Who hath made man^s mouth. 
Heb. tiini n& UO '^72 mi aam peh /«- 
adamy who put the mmtth to man, or, to 
Adam 1 Targ. Jon. < Who is he who 
placed the utterance of speech in the 
mouth of Adam the first man V Arab. 
*Who created pronunciation to man?' 
By this appeal to Moses respecting the 
origin of the human faculties, God would 
have him to infer, that he who bestowed 
them upon the first man could, with in- 
finite ease, endow him with those which 
were lacking and Vemedy those which 
were imperfect. 

13. O my Lord, send I pray thee, &c. 
Chal. and Targ. Jerus. * Send now by 
the hand of him who is worthy to be 
sent.' Gr. * Choose another able man 
whom thou wilt send.' By the Heb. 
idiom the term * hand' is used to denote 
any kind of instrumentality or minis- 
try ; thus Ex. 9. 35, * As the Lord had 
spoken by- Moses.' Heb. * By the hand 
of Moses.' 2 Kings, 17. 13; ' Yet the 
Lord testified against Israel by all the 
prophets.' Heb. ' By the hand of all 
prophets.' Is. 64. 7, 'And has con- 



13 And he said, O my Lord, ^ send, 
I pray thee, by the hand of hun 
whom thou wilt send. 

14 And the anger of the Lord ^ras 
kindled against Moses, and he said, 
Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother ? 
I know that he can speak well. And 
also, behold, ihe cometh forth to 
meet thee : and when he seeth 
thee, he will be glad in his heart. 

k Jonah 1. 3. > ver. 27. 1 Sam. 10. 2, 3, S. 

sumed us because of our iniquities.' 
Heb. * By the hand of our iniquities.' — 
The reluctance of Moses to engage in 
the work is not yet overcome. And 
who can wonder that the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against him? Had 
an earthly monarch been thus rudely 
treated by one of his subjects, whom he 
chose to honor by sending him as his 
representative to a foreign court, would 
he not have been justified in spurning 
the man from his presence, and confer- 
ring the high distinction upon some <Hie 
else ? So, had God taken Moses at his 
word, and entirely discarded him from 
the honorable service to which he was 
thus called, he would only have treated 
him as he deserved. But the divine for* 
bearance was not yet exhausted. 

1 4. Is not Aaron the Letnte thy brother 1 
The literal rendering 6f this clause is, 
* Is not Aaron thy brother the Levite V 
which we cannot but understand as im« 
plying, that in consequence of Moses' 
unbelieving waywardness on this occap 
sion, the distinguishing honor of the 
priesthood, and of being the official 
head of the house of Levi, the person in 
whom the dignity of that name should 
be especially centred, which would 
otherwise have been bestowed upon 
him, should now be conferred upon his 
brother Aaron, and perpetuated in his 
family. In this fact the expression of 
the Lord's anger consisted. Otherwise 
how was Aaron any more ' the Levite 
than Moses ? We find accordingly the 
forfeited privilege of Moses thus se* 
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15 Alid mthou shalt speak unto 
him, and » put words in his mouth : 

m ch. 7. 1, 2. B Numb. 22. 38. A 23. 6, 12, 16. 
Beat. 18. 18. Isai. 51. 16. Jer. 1. 9. 

cscored to Aaron, 1 Chron. 23. 13, ^ And 
Aaroii was separated that he should 
saactify the most holy things, he and. 
his sons for ever, to bum incense before 
the Lord, to minister unto him, itnd to 
hles^ his name for ever.' This, we sup- 
pose would have been the honor of Mo- 
ses, had he yielded a ready obedience to 
the divine mandate. The event teaches 
ns that those who decline the labor and 
hazard connected with the call of God 
to a special service, may thereby forfeit 
and forego a blessing of which they 

little dream. IT / knoto that he can 

speak well. Heb. *inn*i n^T *^5 ki 
dabb^t yedo&ber, that speaking he will 

speak. IT Behold y he cometh forth to 

meet thee. This was plainly the annun- 
ciation of a future event. As Moses 
had not hitherto thought of leaving 
'Midian, nor had yet started upon his 
Jonmey thence, if Aaron was now on 
his way to meet his brother, it must 
hsrve b^en in ^consequence of a divine 
suggestion, for from no other source 
cotild he have iiad any intimation that 
he should meet him. Tet no one can 
qTiestion that God, from his foresight of 
Mobes' departure from Midian, might 
have pnt it into the heart of Aaron to 
go forth anticipating an interview with 
one who was dear to him by nature, and 
whom, after an absence of forty years 
he would be very desirous to see. The 
hearts' of the different agents are often 
moved to the same work at a great dis- 
tance from each other. It would seem 
That the Most High waij simultaneously 
dtawing Aaron with one hand from 
ICgypt, aiid Moses with the other frdm 
Midian. The vision ought undoubtedly 
at once to have in^elled Moses for- 
ivard to a compHinc^ with the divine 
iiyttnGtion ; bat as Omniscience saw 
the result from the beginning, be pm- 
VoL. I 9 



and I will be with thy mouth, and 
with his mouth, and owill teach 
you what ye shall do. 



oDeut.5, 31. 



vidcd a new stimulus to his apathy in  
the premise of meeting his brother fai 
the desert, whom he determined by a 
secret impulse to lead ibrth for that 
purpose. In a manner somewhat anal- 
ogous Ananias was directed in a vision 
to go and meet Saul of Tarsus, Acts, 
9. 17, in order to be an instrument of 
opening his eyes and confirming bis 
faith. This favor the perverse in^por- 
tunity of Moses extorted from God, bat 
he, in the plenitude of his goodness, 
determined to elicit from the fault of 
his servant new matter of grace j as it 
is his to bring light out of darkness. 
In saying that he knew that AarOn 
would be * glad in his heart' upon meet- 
ing his brother, he designs perhaps to 
administer a covert reproof to the ta^- 
ness of Moses ; q. d. ' Aaron is coming 
forth with alacrity, and ihall hail tbes 
with joy and ejdiilaration of spirits, 
whilst thou, restrained by iinful dis- 
trust and weighed down with sadiieiBS, 
canst scarcely drag thyself forward td 
a meeting.' "^ 

15. And thou Shalt speak unto hHHj 
kc. The Lord in these words deelal^li 
that he will not admit his plea of, ' t 
pray thee have me excused,' and yet' so 
does it as to consult his servant'is ho6b> 
against his will. When he might jofltiy 
have substituted another in hi$ ro<Aft, 
he still condescends to employ hfth, 
and though he divides the office, tnd 
joins Aaron in commission with Ifiitf, 
he endows his reluctant emissary Vitk 
the highest dignity. While AarcM wafe 
to supply by his native ready uttftsaci^, 
the deficiency of Moses in thid respect, 
the latter was to ednvey to fdi brothel, 
as from God Mmsetfy the in^ructionii 
anddirectioos wbich ^culd^lVi^ tinie 
to tiime b« giV^'Kimw — -^IT tMi U 
firiXh th$ sKHilik, M4 vnth Ms 'HlotifXf. 
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1. 16 And he shall be thy spokesman 

,unto the people : and he shall be, 

even he shall be to thee instead of 

a mouth, and p thou shalt be to him 

instead of God. 

17 And thou shalt take q this rod 
in thy hand, wherewith thou shal,t 
do signs. 

V ch. 7. 1. & 18. 19. q ver. 9. 

Chal. *My Word shall be with thy 
mouth and with his mouth.' Gr. ' I 
will open thy mouth and his mout^.' 
Even Aaron himself, however eloquent, 
could not speak to the purpose unless 
(xod was with his mouth. The pos- 
session of the best gifts does not super- 
sede the necessity of divine assistance. 
\6. He shail be io thee instead of a 
mouthi and thou shalt be to him instead 
Of God. Chal. * He shall speak for thee 
with the people, and shall be thine in- 
terpreter, and thou shalt be as a prince 
{pS rab) unto him.' Jerus. Targ.< Thou 
shalt be to him a master inquiring doc- 
trine from before the Lord.' Gr. and 
Yulg. Thou shalt be to him in things 
pert^^ning to God^' the very phrase 
which Paul eijiploys, Heb. 6. ,1, * For 
every high priest taken from among 
men, is ordained for men in things per- 
t^i^ing,to God.* How strikingly does 
tl^s illustrate the Apostle's declaration 
jt^at * the gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance .f . We see .a p«r- 
SfptHng btn^cencf towards Moses, 
fhe^t ^Is us with amazement. When 
^e'l^hould rather expect, that the fire 
Vhichhad spared the bu^h would con- 
^iune the recusant, we behold a con- 
timied triui^ph of mer(jy ov^r judgment. 
', n. Thou, shalt take, ffiis rod in thine 
hand, Gjc. ^ This rod whioh was turned 
intp a serpent, shalt thpu take,' &c. 
'7*^9 end of his missipix w^ to b^ ac- 
complished rather \xy,,acti3)^ than by 
specJnngj and he is commapded to take 
ipthhim his shepherd'^ rpd, QOt only 
^as ,9n iaatrument for working wonders, 
afid ap ensign of authority, but also as 



18 If And Moses woit, aad re- 
turned to Jethro his father-ia-lainr, 
and said unto him, Let me go, 
I pray thee, and return unto my 
brethren which are in Egypt, and 
see whether they be yet aliveu 
And Jethro said to Moses, Gro ia 
peace. 



a memento of the mean condition out 
of which he had been called, and as 
a means of pouring deeper contempt 
upon the state and pomp of Pharaoh. 
In like manner on a subsequent occa- 
sion the simple sling of Da)rid was made 
to put to shame the ponderous armor of 
Goliath. The more humble the guise in 
which we go against the enemies of (vod| 
the more signal the glory of their defeat. 
18. Moses toent and returned to Jethro. 
Heb. nn^ i» el Yether, to Jether ; but 
m the close of the verse ' Jethro,' as 
us\ial. Thus the person who in Nehem* 
6. 12, is called ' Gesbem,' is in v. 6, called 
' Gashmu.' Mos^s was prompted by a 
sense of justice and decency to acquaint 
his father-in-law with his intention to 
leave Midian and go into Egypt j but 
he saw fit to conceal from Jethro the 
errand upon which God had sent himi 
lest he should endeavor to hinder or 
discourage him from so difficult and 
dangerous an enterprise. In this con- 
duct the piety and prudence of Moses 
are equally conspicuous with his mod* 
esty and humility. He deteri)aLines to 
guard aeainst all temptations to dis- 
obedience, and at the same time not to 
indulge in a vain-glorious ostentation 
of the high honor conferred ligpon him. 
This part of Moses^ conduct is a strik- 
ing proof that, the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to near communion with God 
will never generate a contemptuous dis- 
regard for those whom we are bound in 

the relations of Ufe to honor. 1[ Gq 

in peace. Gr. * Go prospering ;' an in- 
vocation of general welfare. See Nptf 
on Gen. 29, 6^— 37. 4. 
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19 And the Lord said unto Moses 
in Midian, Go, return into Egypt : 
for r all the men are dead which 
sought thy life. 

T ch. 2. 15, 23. Matt. 2. 20. 

19. And tht Lord 'said. Aben Ezra 
says, and we think with great proba- 
faility, that this should be rendered in 
the pliii>erfect tense, 'The Lord had 
said ; i. e. on some other occasion not 
particularly specified. He observes 
moreoves that as a general rule events 
are not recorded by the sacred writers 
in the exact order in which they occur- 
red. ^ir The men are dead which 

mmght thy lifei Heb. '^Bj r« D*^TDj?a?a 
w^bakahifti eth naphthekiij which (were) 
•eeking thy soul. On the sense of the 
word ' soul,' see Note on Gen. 2, 7. 
Cfaal. < Which sought to kill thee.' The 
phrase, * to seek the souP is sometimes 
used in a good sense, as Ps. 142, 4. 
(Heb.) ^No man sought my soul;' 
(Eng.) * No man cared for my soul ;' 
yet it ' usually signifies seeking with 
a murderous intent, thus explained 1 
Kings, 19, 10. * And they seek my life 
^soul) to take it away.* This declare' 
tion would remove a fear which it was 
natural that Moses should feel, though 
we do not learn that he expressed it. 
A grand obstacle would meet him on 
the very threshold, should - the blood 
formerly- shed by him' be ret^mred at his 
hand. God therefore allays all his 
fears on this head by assuring him that 
Bo avengers of that deed were now alive 
to trouble him. It is probable that the 
information thus conveyed to him was 
important to be given to Jethro in order 
to obtain his consent to his ton-in-law's 
departure. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that he would have bestowed his 
daughter upon a vrandering stranger 
without being made aeqiiainted with 
the leading events of his previous his^ 
tory ; nor alter his being an inmate of 
his hoiifle for f^y y ea», would h« be: 



20 And Moees took his wife, ai)d 
his sons, dud set them upon an a^, 
and he returned to the land of 
Effypt. And Moses took ^the rod 
of Gtxl in his band. 

• ch. 17. 9. Numb. 20. 8, 9. 

willing to see him and his daughter 
rush into danger without some prospect 
of escape. His scAiples would be of 
course removed by the assurance of 
a heavenly call, accompanied by the 
promise of a happy issue. 

20. Moses took his ttnfe and his sona^ 
&c. Thus clearly intimating the pur- 
pose -of a final departure from Midian, 
and of a permanent settlement in Egypt. 
The single ass for his &mily shows an 
hnmble equipment for a messenger off 
God, but the 6r. has ra vvo^yia^ the 
beasts ofhurden^ and the Hebrew usage 
in this particular as illustrated in the 
Note on Gen. 84, 10, will show that w6 
are not necessarily shut up to the pre- 
cise letter of the narrative. This is 
confirmed by the following extract from 
the < Pict. Hist, of Palestine,' page 184. 
< The original narrative speaks but of 
one ass, ^ set them upon an ass ;' but, 
as it seems preposterous to suppose that 
there was but one ass for them all, it is 
likely that, as often happens, the sin- 
gular is here put for the plural; and 
that the meaning is, ^ he set every oM 
of them upon an ass.' We do not re- 
collect any modern instance of asses 
being employed in a journey across this 
desert, whereas the present is fiirfrom 
being the only ancient instance. In fact, 
there seem to have been, in very ancient 
, times, greater fkcilities for travel across 
this desert than at present. Perhaps 
it was not so desolate as now; tl^ 
though even now we believe that dur< 
ing the winter and early spring it might 
be crossed on asses. ' Then there siieln 
also to have been oara^nuiserais in dS^ 
tiicts where no onef now eatpeets ttf foA 
such a convenience;, and that tlo* way 
aorei* this tjid otto^40Mits wai torn* 
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31 And the Lobo said onto Moees, 
Wjiaa thou goest to return into 
Egypt, see Uutt thou do all those 
< wonders before Pharaoh which I 



t cb. S. to. 



paratively safe appears firom numerous 
instances, such as the journeys of the 
|)atriarchs to £gypt, those of KUezer 
•nd Jacob to Mesopotomia) and this of 
Moses to Egypt from the eastern gulf, 
inth his wife and two children. Indeed, 
if there were no attendants with this 
j/iutj., it would seem that the wile of 
Moses returned to Midian with her two 
sons, unaccompanied by any man. We 
think it very possible, however, that 
^ere may have been attendants, al- 
though the Scriptural narrative has no 
intimation to that efiect. However, 
th^ absence of any acts of robbery, or 
^f the fear of any such acts, from those 
wJiio crossed the deserts in all the early 
Hebrew history, is a remarkable cir- 
^limstance when we ccHisider the acts of 
poostant violence upon travellers which 
now take place, and the strong apprehen* 
ai[pns with which a journey across any 
of the Ajcabian or Syrian deserts is now 

regarded.' ^ Retvmsd to the land 

tf Egypt. That is, took up his jour- 
ney towards the land of £gypt. See 

Nflte on Gen. 22, 3. T Took the rod 

9f God in hia hand, Chal. < The rod 
by which miracles were to be wrought.' 
1^ staff is called < ths rod of God,' 
partly because it was appropriated to 
(}^'s special service to be the instru- 
fl^ent ef all his g^rious works \ and 
partly to show that whatever was done 
iy it WAS not effected by any intrinsic 
virtue in the rod itself or in the hand 
9f.Moses which wielded it, but solely 
by ^e power of God^ who was pleased, 
vnt the greater oonAisveiaof his enesnies, 
^ employ so mean an instrument. It 
ffs^fild se^n that there was a designed 
|jiM9gib latent antithesis between the 
pwwnass 1^ )iis tqpipage and the dig* 
QlfLjr pfmSuf^ li^P* toi^ ^y the mystie 



have put in thine hand: but «I 
will harden his heart, that he shall 
not let the people go. 

tt ch. 7. 3, 13. & 9. 12, 35. & 10. 1. A 14. a 
Deut. 3. 30. Jo»h. 11. 90. Isai. 63. 17. John 
12. 4U. Rom. 9. 18. 



rod which he bore in his hand. The 
outward eye, as he passed along, beheld 
only an humble wayfarer clad in coarse 
habiliments, and slowly moving by the 
side of the beasts, loaded with the bur- 
den of his wife and children, but in the 
simple staff that supported his steps 
slept the hidden virtue of Omnipotesoe 
itself! It had but to be waved in the 
air and the salubrious Nile run a river 
of blood, and hail and pestilenee and 
lightnii^ and thunders waited upon its 
movements ! What sceptre of rojraity 
ever invested its possessor with such a 
grandeur ! 

21. And the Lord aaid ttnto iUbses, 
&c. Moses has not as yet given an 
exact recital of the various miraoles 
which he was commanded to work, but 
from the language of this verse we can- 
not doubt that all the successive prodi- 
gies of power of which we read in 
the sequel had been previously enjoin- 
ed, and the process of the whole affair 
accurately made known. This was in 
order to prepare him for the issue, lest 
upon a first and second abortive attempt 
he should despair of moving the mind 
of Pharaoh, and renounce his rod and 
his calling together. Here therefore 
God exhorts him to hold on in per- 
severing constancy and not desist from 
his work till every item of the divine 
injunctions had been complied with; 
Let lum not suppose that his failure in 
the first instance to gain his point wonld 
be owing simply to an evU accident; 
nor let him deem that a puny mortal 
could safely treat miraculous agency as 
a mockery. On the contrary, he was 
to carry with him the assurance that 
whatever was the immediate result, 
however adverse it might seem to the 
daliwraaee of his people, the hand of 
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qod imft in it aU)^ Jbr tlM atOut bean 
of the kiqf was to be Itroi^ht down by 
rei»B«ted blows, and tb^ whole train of 
eToats so ordered that he thonld be 
magnificently triumphed over^ This 
is indicated still more plainly in what 

follows. IT Which I hape put ih thin€ 

hand. Which I haTeput in thy power; 

which I have enftbled aad authorized 

th^ to perform befiMrehim.F^-*T/ti«tf 

hardin his kmrt, Heh. inb CW plUft 

^tMBxHk eth litkoi I wUl 9ir€ng$k€n hii 

heart, Thua the Moat High preeludas 

the yossibility of ascribiiii^ the reaelt to 

any thing unforeaeen or Ibrtuitona j or 

of aupposing that, ha ooiild nat^ if ha 

pkasadi hawe curbed the tyranl'a anro> 

ganoe and brought him to aubmit in a 

moment. Phareuoh wUl not hold out in 

rebeUion becauaa ha co«W net be aub- 

dned, but beoaiiae infinuta wiadom had 

great enda to aeo<Hnplish in suffering 

him to prolong his .obatinaey. But as 

the language here ampleyM ia liable to 

be .warested widely fiiuto its legitimate 

meaiung, it wUl be nedesaary to weigh 

it^with more than ordinary precision. 

It ia worthy of remark that the Heb. 

text an apeahing of the * hardemng' of 

Pharaoh's heart, employe in different 

parte of the narrative three distinct 

words differing firom each other by a 

fnarked diyersUy of import, but which 

are all indiscriminately rendered ia the 

common version by ^ harden.' These 

are ptn hazaky to itrengthBu, con- 

ftrm ; 13^ habadf to make hea9'y ; and 

mop koihahf to make hardf in the 

aense of difficulty intractabUf rigid or 

etiff. The whole number of passages 

in which Pharaoh's heart is said to have 

been * hardened' is nineteen, in thirteen 

of which the term employed is ' hazak ;' 

in five, ^kabad}* and in one ^ kathahJ 

The passage before us belongs to the 

former class ; *■ I will harden (pttlM 

thazzek) his heart ;' i. e. I will make 

strong, firm, determined. The original 

properly signifies to brace or tighten ifp, 

in eppoaition to a s^ate of reiagatim, 

6» 



rmifeeiont yOMMg*. f)«if Is* 36> 3, 
* Strength ye the wtehhanda andeaw 
>lrffi the feeble Imaea*' In its legitimate 
import it ia ayphed rather to tbe'vigtir* 
Oua tensien of a maa'a eofcifage or ^ana 
lution than to the obduratioa of ^ 
mohd sensibilities. Its prevailing sanae 
may be gathered from the foRowing 
passages t Jer. tS. 14) * tUMtyatMgU^tti 
also the handaof evil-doers, thatieaa 
doth retort! from* haa wie fctfcea a ^ uefi 
they make them more dataimiafiii 
Judg^ B)S4^ 'And upon the mih'oC 
Sheefaem which aidid him. hi the kilh 
ing of hie barethren. Keh: .« whMi 
«lrciigtfAeiMdhim)' iekinatigaaad^iMk 
Is. 41. 7, ' €lo the carpenter sncottMgiil 
the goUamith ;' L a* uiged on. IKilnbn; 
96* $t^mA hi* name apseail abaaai^ 
fins he atresgMaiMii Mauaff atisipHhig 
lyV i. a. heaeted'With gieat '♦igaiv 
cooquertng all ebataalaa by the cMg^ 
of his ehaiaetai. When God thaieina 
ia ro p re aeated aasayiag, ^ I wiM hu dw i st 
(strengthen) Phaieah'a heart,* tUalari^ 
gaage limj^ea aiihplyj that the eomaa 
of eventa aheold be- ao ordered thai, 
without any pofiMvf dietat t«|^«ahes 
exerted upon him, the haaghty ktog 
should take oeeaaaon to eei^lrei Mme e^ 
in his diaregard of the counsels of tha 
Most High, and inatead of being bowed 
and humbled by the diaplaya of Ona^ 
pbtence should array himself in a poe^ 
tare' of more determined reeittanee t4 
the mandate of Jehovah. Thia Ckxi la 
said to have done because he permitied 
ft to be dene, A similar instance ia re^ 
lated in Deut. ft. 30, < But Sihon king of 
Heshbon would not let us pass by him i 
for the L<frd thy God hardened kit 
epirity and made hia heart obetiuate, 
that he might deliver him into thy 
hand, as appeareth this day.' So alao 
Josh. 11. 20, * For it waa of the Lord to 
harden their hearts that they should 
oome against Israel in battle, that he 
might destroy them utterly.' Yet in tha 
preaent instance it is expreaaly aaid, 
ch. 9. 34, that Pharaoh keardmud hie 
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S2 Ami tliott ah»lt flay uAto PIm' 
Nwil, Tblis nUk the Lobd, « Israel 
tf ny tati^ 7 «*en my fint-boftL 

"89' <Aiid I aay iriit» tbeej Let my 
gi>, that >he may serve me: and if 



hHm. 11. 1. Kom. 9. 4. S Con 6. 18. 7 Jer. 
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awt i iUi ii ; aai the. exhortatioo pf the 
BMlBMrt it, Pa;ittv8) ( Hmtdm ml ff^mr 
AMTftyM ia tlM! prevoottMii/ as thoogh 
S'VSBrafdlimisiry ad in those in whoan 
il'tslifls fkc# with wbich God ooold 
Ha^. tw SMBitB ^har^eSblSf The ex- 
fmimdik iovslves no difficaky pi miM i 
IkaMttasvy iincf to^iieiiAi Wi ^otaa m 



Thatit, b^swd'Sad Ihvored b^^ 

ChsAhsr.taatisns J dear to me as a 
kaaohildj iThssOEios. 11 .1, < Whea 
Ifsait^waa a: shild/thea •! loved him 
SMi'saUednif SMOtttsffi^ypti' 'Is- 
fsSl^nihete* a eoUeetiTS :deaoHiiiiatioii 
ftr:sU theiaaturid aced of Jacob, "Who 
aiasalledGod^t ^ eon' as a title of fiivo^, 
sailiiii * firat^bom^ as 'a note of honor- 
8Us«elatioaahi|», pointing ta their pre- 
(ndttcfcce above all othsr nations. For 
aa-lhe firatfrbom'in a ftmily was eonse* 
ssated to God as^liis peculiar povtion, 
so were, the children of Israel adopted 
ibam among the nations as a peculiar 
treosnie above all people, fix. 10. 5, 
ipom whom was appointed to descend, 
accoiding to the flesh, the Messiah, 
* the first-born of every creature.' The 
epithet ' first-bom^ is at onoe a term of 
dignity and of endearment. Thus Ps. 
Bdi 26, 37, * He shall cry unto me, Thou 
art my Father, my God, the Rock of 
my salvation. Also I will make him 
myfirtt4}om, higher tiian the king's of 
the earth'.' This is a mutual reoeg* 
nition of the privileges of adoption.^ — >- 
T L4t my ssn go. He is my son, not 
yours ; he oomes under allegiance to 
another lord ; yoa are not to daim or 
eaeeciis jurisdiction over him* 
3% And I My wOO' ihu, I^ my mo 



thou refttee to let him fo, heboid, « I 
will felay thy md, even thy ilrst-bom. 
24 f And it eame to pass by the 
way in the inn, that the Lord * met 
him, and sou^t to ^kill him. 

> ch. IK $. & n. 30. > Numb. 33. 83. i> 0«ii. 
IT. 14. 

 ... ,i,.   . .1. ■; — — 




gOf km* These, ii vssald .^-m, 
the k^ids not of Msses, but af 
Ipsaimiilf thidtagli the penoa of 
Such/ at least, is ftis- asoal and 
ob)vi«as' intsrj^retation j yet there ia a. 
reitwtlmble appsrtat chsage of psaanns 
in posting' from the 33d t» the tad ^evae^ 
sad if if w«rc> possrHo to coaoeive ofthrn 
words being spoksn at the saaM tiaaa 
to-Msses himsetfoa die priaQipl» asi- 
liosaeed,' Is. 9i 16, < Berfaold, I Sad* tlM 
children whosK^he Lord hath given aaa 
are for^gtis sad im wonders ia tsMel,* 
U would seem to aibrd aa easier expli^ 
cation of the remahrkabls iaeideat isieti* 
tioned in the tws next verses, whidi 
comes in a nisnner so abrupt sndj^moat 
QBSceonntable in this cohnexion. It 
would certainly tend td inspire Mas^ 
witH a deeper impression of the fearM 
oonse<{iMiices of Pharaoh's refusfai)^ 
cempliaace with the divine maadatey 
had he himself barely escaped the IcMS 
of his own son by reason" of his negleet 
to Iblfil an express injunction of heaveni 
May it not then be supposed that thehi 
is involved in the add^ss to Pharsoh 
an intimation also to Moses himself of 
danger to his first-born, if he neglected 
longer to circumcise him, and put him 
into that conditioa in which he could 
acceptably serve the God of his fathers ? 
By circumcising hie son he would put 
him virtually into the same relation to 
God as the nation of Israel would be in 
when * let go' by Pharaoh from their 
bondsge, and brought to worship and 
serve him in the wilderness. 

34. It cafke to pass by the way in the 
inn, Heb. '^I^^S bamtMUonf in the 
lodging-plaee. For the tiiie import of 
this siptsssion sss Note oa Gsa. 43. 3T. 
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tt wMild tfpwt Xhti tbejr h«d Bot y^et 
M*cbed t^ place of thoir fianliietti- 
nation, thoi^h they may have «»tered 
^rithtn the bounds of £sypt. Comp. t. 

90. ir The Lord met him. That le, 

met Mm in the toicens of displemsilre. 
Ctr. and Ghal.^The angel of the Lord 
met him.' It is uftdoah«ediy etaar from 
many passages of the' sacred nurativ^, 
that die term * Lord' (Jehovah) is ^- 
Aotaymous with the < angel ef the Lord/ 
and that * tegel of the Lord' is used to 
denote the eupemaiurai munifietaHion 
of the DHIf ^y meane ^fwom^ vie^hh or 
•MM<M« ftfmboi.^-^^ Soi9$gkt to Mil 
him.' That is, made a ihow of iatend- 
in^ to kill him'; mcaiiiested alarmhig 
'signs of wrkthy prdbably by visiting 
' him * with some t lu^a t eufi ag disease. 
I^anguage like this mnst of cdorse be 
' Uftderttood in eonsistenoy Witli 'what 
ire- know of the (firine attrilMtes. He 
- Ui whose hands otir breatU is'has no 
<»eea8ion to teek to take away the life 
«f diiy of his creattn-es. The being 
whidh he originated he 6an at any ih- 
' ntacnt extinguish. The phr^» Is doubt* 
less advisedly chosen to indieate a de- 
lay j a respite f on the part of the Most 
' High/as if he were reluctant to enter 
upon the work of judgment. But who 
is to be understo6d by the pronoun ' him' 
in 'this connexion? Was it Moses him- 
self or his first-bom son, who was the 
subject of the menacing judgment ? The 
Arabic version of Saadias has * he rUsh- 
; ed upon his son,' and as, according to 
the view suggested above, the first-born 
of Moses was the subject last spoken 
of, we see no objectibn to consider that 
as the true construction. At the same 
' time, it may be properly said that Mo^ 
ses himself was put in peril in the per- 
son of his son. See Note on Gen. 9. 26. 
The probability we think is, that there 
was some criminal delay in Moses in 
Aspect both to this rite and to the pro- 
secution of his mission, and that it 
pleased God, in accordance with his 
conditiiSiMd deii«iciatio& above meiv* 



tioMMi^ T. tS^f to visit hi» son wkh 9ome 
alarmhig sMdosefls-whioU threatened to 
prove fatal. In the note on £x. 2. 22, 
we adverted to the very great improba- 
bility ef Moaea being the father of a 
very young eMLd at the time when he 
set out'&r Egypty which was forty years 
after he first c«teted> Midian. How 
mach mori improbahki is it that his 
•eldeat aoa was now an iniint or 'a> little 
child? We oannot bat infer from- the 
nanatite^ eh. 3. 15**S3, thtf? Moses mv' 
fied shortly va&e^ entering, the ikmily 
ofJethrO^ and. Chat the burth of his firet- 
borftoeoorred^innU prohability wkhin 
the nsaal period- of surh in event. If 
soy and. if his eiromneiston had been de- 
lected to die present timei instead of 
being now amialant oa a child, he must 
have been a fitll gfown.iiuiB of apwavds 
of thirty- yearsfof age* And if thia be 
admitted we can see an aiBBple reaaen 
ior the- diviiie displeasure manifested 
on this ooeaaion. It was not a delay of 
a>few months I but of many years, that 
elicited saeh tokens of judgment ; and 
if it. be asked why this ejqiression of 
anger was reserved to the present time ; 
why it vented itself rather at this par- 
ticular juncture than at any other, we 
can only suggest in reply that it was 
with a view toxive it a typicai or eym- 
holioal impoTt; to bring it into con- 
nexion with the threatening against 
Pharaoh, in order that Moses might 
have a more impressive sense of the 
danger of disobeying the commands of 
Heaven. There would seem, at any 
rate, to be some link of connexion be- 
tween this incident and the previous ad- 
dress to Moses, V. 22, 23, and if any 
other can be suggested more probable, 
we have no interest in adhering to our 
proposed interpretation, although it is 
one that does not, that we perceive, offer 
any violence to the text. The reader 
who refers to RosennmUer's Comment* 
ary will see thi^t it has long been doiibt- 
ed to whom to refer the prononna rsla^ 
tive. 
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US Then Zipporah took «a ^arp 
stone, and cut dffthe foreskin of her 



c Josh. 5. S, 3. 



25. Thin ZipponJi took a «Aarp ttonef 
kc. That is, a knife made of a stone 
sharpened. That such instnunents were 
in use at this early period, may be in- 
ferred from Josh. 6. 2, < The Lord said 
unto Joshua, make thee tharp knivetf 
(Heb. < knives of stones') and circum- 
cise again the children of Israel ;! where 
the Chai. has -^ sharp razors ;' land 'the 
6r: < stone kniTes.' Thus Herodotus, 
describing the preparations for- embalm- 
ing a dead body, says» 'they cut around 
the hips with a sWp EthU^ic ttontJ — 
* Flint* and other hard stones formed 
the tools and cutting instruments of al- 
most all nations before the art of work- 
ing iron was discorered. . We find such 
instruments still in use among savages, 
and discover them occasionally buried 
in different parts of Europe and Asia, 
ahowing the universality of their use 
when the people were ignorant of iron. 
They were no doubt formed, as savages 
form them at present ; that is, they 
were shaped and sharpened on a kind 
of grindstone, until, at a great expense 
of time, labor, and patience, theywfere 
brought to the desirei figure. They 
were then fitted to a handle, and used 
nearly in the same way as we usfe our 
instruments and tools of iroft. From 
the act of Zipporah, we arc, however, 
not authorized to infer that instruments 
and tools of metal were not common at 
the time and in the neighborhood be- 
fore us. We shall soon have occasion 
to see the contrary. The fact seems 
to be, that Zipporah knew that sharp 
stones were exclusively ysed in Egypt 
and elsewhere, in making incisions on 
the human person; and she therefore 
either used stich an instrument, or em- 
ployed in its room one of the flints with 
which the region they were traversing 
is abundantly strewed.' Pict. Bible, 
As the danger appreh^ided was imme- 



son, and«a8t »^ at his feet, and saiA, 
Sufely a bloody husband art thou 
tome. 

. ■■! * ■■, I  ^ !■ »W I I II ^■■■11 I 

diately averted iqwa the ciroumcisboa 
of thek son, it is plain that the delay of 
this oidinante- was its procuring ciiiiae, 
although wi} are swt informed wiiether 
the pareois karaed this from cut ex- 
press revsUtion,' or from the coarse of 
tbair own lefleotions* T^re is doubt- 
less sosftething abhomot to nw ideas 
of propriety ia the mother's perfomuQg 
this file iqpoa sn aduU son, but against 
this we JDBSt set Jhs whole strength, of 
the svideaos that hs.iMis adul^ tbat be 
was. the >lr«Msfri^i a^ also tbe f^et 
that it was ,a mMker qomplyiag with a 
divine rsq^isiiiony and that among a 
people and- ia a stats . of society mhamo 
seatiiasiits and usages were very difier- 
ent .from oar8.p*-<-^T Ca^ ijtot hi9 ^sf- 
Heb. I^^an^ 9ani v^Uigga leraglauv, 
fMdiit totouchhUfett, Chal. ^Brought 
it near before him.' Gr. ' She fell at 
his. feet.' Jems. Targ* ' She laifl it at 
the feet of the destroyer.' The clause 
is difficult of explication. By th^ mass 
of commentators, Zipporah is supposed 
to have cast the ' prepuce , or circum^ 
cised foreskin, of her son, beiHneared 
with blood, at the f^t of Moses^ and in 
a reproachful and angry manner to have 
addressed him in the words immedi- 
ately foUowiag. Others, however, with 
perhaps equal plausibility, suppoee it 
to mean, that she ipnade it. to touch his 
feet, or rather his legs, in the act o£ 
cutting, for the original term is by no 
means that which is ordinarily employ- 
ed to signify casting or tkrounng down. 
'I'he true interpretation is doubtless to 
be determined by the ensuing words. 

IT Surely a Idoody htuhand art thou 

tome. Heb. *iii nn» tJ'^)aTpn Ao/A<Mi 
damim attah 2t, a spouse, or bridegroom f 
of bloods art thou to me. Here again the 
interpreter finds himself encompassed 
with difiSculties. The question thst, al- 
most defies solution is, whether these 
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20 So he let him go: thai she 
said, A bloody husband thmi iSfrt, 
because of the circumcisioii. 

'^RTords are to be considered as addressed 
to Moses or to her son. By those who 
adopt the common construction , and 
suppose Moses himself to have been 
the person endai^ered, and the child 
an' infant; Zipporah is understood as 
-virtoally saying ; * Behold the evidence 
of kny intense afiection towards thee. 
I have jeopsffded the life of my babe as 
tbe ransom for thine. In order to free 
thee from dimger, and, as it were, to 
espouse thee to myself anew, to make 
thee onte more a bridegroom, I have 
not shunned to shed the blood of this 
desr child, even under perilous circnm- 
stBBces, when the hardships of the jour- 
ney may render the operation fatal.' 
But a fiur preferable construction, in our 
epinion, is to consider the words as ad- 
dressed to the son, now grown up, from 
his being esp<nt$edy as it were, to God 
by the seal of circumcision. Aben Ezra 
ismarks^ * It is the custom of w<^men 
• to call a son wbm he is circumcised a 
spuntse Cpn hathan).' Kimehi in his 
Lexicon, tmder "plh concurs in the same 
Tiew, which is also adopted by Schind- 
ler, Speneer, Mede, and others. The 
idea that Kipporah intended to upbraid 
 her husband with the cruelty of the rite 
- whieh his religion required him to per- 
form, seems hardly lienable ; few as she 
was a Midianitess, and so a daughter 
of Abraham by Keturah, it is not easy 
.. to imagine her altogether a stranger to 
the ceremony of circumcision, whieh 
had been from the earliest ages perpet- 
uated in all the branches of the Abm- 
hamic race, and is eTeniobeerred by the 
followers of Mohammed at the present 
day, n6t as an institutioa of the prophet 
hiiiifelC^ but as an ancient jite received 
. from Ishmael. 

26. 8o he M him go. Heb. ^t^ .fi)*)*^ 
yereph nUmmemUf h§ ^aektntd from 
him. That is^ God 4saistad>ss«i.the 



27 lAndtheLoRDStddtoAafoii, 
Oo into the wilderness ^to meet 



i ver. 14. 



further edects of his displeasure. The 
signs of his anger ceased when the oc- 
casion ceased. Jerus. Targ. ^ The Des- 
troyer let him go.' The phrase is taken 
from the act of relaxing a Tigoxous 
grasp. The original term is similarly 
appUed, 1 Chron. 21. 15, ' And he said 
unto the angel that destroyed. It is 
enough stay {t\1!n hert^hy rtiax^ nmit) 
now thine hand.' So also Josh. 10. 6, 
'And the men of Gibeon sent unto 
Joshua to the camp to GUgal, saying, 
slack (t:|*in hereph) not thine hand from 
thy servants, &c.' Notwithstanding all 
the obscurity that env^i^s the trans- 
action here recorded, we learn from it, 

(1) That God takes notice of and is 
much displeased with the sins of his 
own people, and that the putting away 
of their sins is indispensably necessary 
to the removal of the divine judgments. 

(2) That no circumstances of prudence 
or conveniency can ever with propriety 
be urged as an eximse for neglecting a 
clearly commanded duty, espedially the 
observance t)f sac^ramental ordinancss. 

(3) That he who is to be the interpreter 
of the law to others ought in all points 
to be blameless, and in all tlungs ooa- 
form6d to the law himself. (4) That 
when God has procured the proper re- 
spect to his revealed will, the ccmtro- 
versy between him and the ofiender is 
at an end ; the object of his govenuseat 
being not so mueh to avenge himself as 
to aoMod the criminal.-**From fix. 18. 2, 
it would seem that Zipporah s^ad her 
ssDs were sent back to his fath^r-in-lav, 
where they resMitned till Jethro brought 
them to Moses in t^e wilderness. 

27. T^ Lord mM urUo A§r0n, ftc 
The scene of domestic danger and dis-. 
tress described above is speedily jfial-. 
lowed byanothsr of a pleassilter kind, 
viz., the interview faetweea the two 
broUisis in the wildeneas. The [piSMHj^ 
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Moses. And he went, and met him 
in • the mount of God, and kissed 
him. 

28 And Moses ''told Aaron all the 
words of the Lord who had sent 

«ch. 3. 1. f ver. 15, Id. 

phrase however should rather be ren- 
dered * The Lord had said/ for the com- 
mand had no doubt reached him some 
time previous ) as Moses was yet in the 
neighborhood of the sacred mount where 
the vision appeared. Although the com- 
mand is recited in the most general 
terms, * Go into the wilderness/ yet we 
cannot doubt that detailed directions as 
to the particular place where he should 

meet his brother accompanied it. 

IT He went and met him in the mount 
of God. That is, in or at Horeb, called 
the < Mount of God' for the reasons 
stated in the Note on Ex. 3. 1. Chal. 
' In the mount where the Glory of the 
Lord had been revealed.' Aaron was 
now eighty-three years of age, though 
we are wholly unacquainted with his 
previous history. We have every reason 
to believe, however, from the fact that 
God selected him as the companion of 
Moses in so arduous an enterprise, and 
from his subsequent conduct and station, 
that his character was one of no ordinary 
stamp. While residing in Egypt he had 
been making progress in knowledge, in 
moral worth) and in influence among his 
countrymen. Like his brother, he had 
been maturing for the great woric in 
which he was now to engage.~*-^ir And 
kiaaed him. In remarking upon the in- 
terview between Joseph and Jacob, Gen. 
46. !^, we observed that the phrase ^ he 
fell on his Heek' might be understood 
of both ; and in like manner we cannot 
question but that the embrace of Moses 
and Aaron was mutual. Accordingly 
the Gr. renders it, < They kissed each 
other.' ' 

2&, And Mtmt told Aaron §U the 
w&rde, fte. To Moses it must have 
been higUy gratifying, after a tojonm 



him, and all the i signs whicli lie 
had cmnmanded hioL 
29 IF And Moses and Aaron hmrent, 
and gathered together all the elden 
of the children of Israel. 

r ver. 8, 9. b ch. 3. 16. 

of forty 3rean among strangers, to meet 
his own brother, to receive from hira 
the welcome tidings of his family 
nation, and to impart to his friendly 
the story of his cvwn life daring so long 
an interval. On the other handy what 
pleasure must it have afforded to Aaron, 
to leain from the mouth of his brother 
the great designs of providence respect- 
ing themselves and their people ? ^With 
what overflowings of heart would they 
join in a fraternal embrace and mingle 
their sighs and tears? With what ardor 
would their united prayera and vows 
and praises ascend to heaven? How 
confirmed the faith, how forward the 
zeal of each, strengthened and stimn- 
, lated by that of the other ? Well may 
they go on their way rej oicing. They are 
following God, and they must prosper. 

29. Moaea and Aaron went and gaih^ 
ered togethar. We do not learn that any 
doubt or hesitancy was evinced on the 
part of Aaron. Convinced by the in- 
timations he had himself received, and 
by the scene of wonders which Moses 
had related to him, he is ready to go 
with his brother on their momentons er- 
rand, and as if to indicate the alacrity 
with which they now proceeded for- 
ward, passing in silence over ail the 
intermediate details of their journey, 
we all at once find them in the midst 
of their countrymen. Before this, how- 
ever, possibly before the meeting of the 
two brothera at Horeb, Moses had di- 
rected his wife and sons to return to his 
iather*in-law Jethro. Hedoubtleeshad 
good reasons for this step, though we 
are left in ignorance what they were. 
At what time and under what circum- 
stances thsy met again, we shall see jjn 
a «ttbsei|iis&t pan of the history. 
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30^ i And Axraa spake all the words 
'which the Lord had spoken onto 
Moses, and did the signs in the 
si^ht of the people. 

3 1 And the people ^ believed : and 

r » rer. 16. ^ ch. 8. 18. ver. 8, 9. 

30. And Aaron spake y -dtc. Having 
assembled the elders Aaron begins, ac- 
cording to the divine appointment, v. 
16, to act as ' spokesman' in delivering 
the message, while Moses at the same 
time, in the discharge of ^w appropriate 
ofiBice, performs the miraculoas signs 
which were to be a seal of his com- 
mission. There can be no doobt that 
the rendering of our version, which 
ascribes the working of the signs to 
Aaron is erroneous. The pronomi * he* 
should be inserted before ' did the signs,' 
to 'indicate that Moses and not Aaron 
is the true subject of the verb. Comp. 

T. 21. Y In th9 Might of the people. 

As notlung has been hitherto said of 
the * people,' but only of the * elders,' 
we most either understand this of the 
elders alone, called ^people' in virtue 
of their representative character, or else 
we n&list suppose that a cdnsidefable 
body of the people, such as could be 
conveniently assembled, were present 
with the elders who acted in their 
name. The same remark is to be made 
respecting the term ' people' in the next 
Terse. The f(HTner is perhaps the most 
probable interpretation, not only be- 
cause that mode of qjeeeh is common, 
bat because the act of solemn worship 
that ensued appears to have taken place 
in a meeting ; and if so, it must have 
been a meeting of a select number, and 
not of the whole nation, who cannot be 
supposed to have been convened on the 
occasion. The result was such as God 
had foretold, Ex. 3. \B. The return of 
Moses after his long exile, in company 
with his brother whom they well knew 
and highly esteemed ; the dieering na- 
ture of the message addressed to them 
in the name of the great I am ; the con- 



when they heard that the Lord had 
1 visited the children of Israel, and 
that he « had looked upon their af- 
fliction, then nthey bowed their 
heads and worshipped. 

1 ch. 3. 16. m ch. S. 25. <k'3. 7. > Gen. %^. 
26. ch. 12. 27. 1 Chron. 29. 20. 

vincing demonstrations of the divine 
power in the miracles which they bad 
witnessed ; all conspired Co produce in 
their breasts the deepest emotions of 
wonder and joy ; a stroi^ conMence in 
God ; and an assurance thi^ he was in- 
deed about to show them mercy. In 
testimony of this, and as a solemn act 
of reverential gratitude, the whole as- 
sembly bowed their heads and worshi]^ 
ped. They accounted it not sufficient 
merely to ponder in their hearts these 
signal tokens of the divine interposi- 
tion in their behalf, but were prompted 
to give expression to their feelings by 
appropriate outward signs. Such ex- 
ternal acts of reverence are indeed of 
comparatively little account in the eyes 
of him who weighs the spirits, but as 
they are helps to our infirmities, and go 
to show more fully the entirenees of 
ous devotion to our heavenly benefactor, 
they are always acceptable in his sight 
when springing from the proper motive. 
-~— IT And when they heard. Heb. 
V^D'^I va^ifiehmeoUf wnd they keard. 

Gt. km tirtVTswav o Xattg kuu c^^u^ti;, and 

the people heiUted and rejoiced^ that 
the Lord, -be. That an import analog- 
ous to thJiB, viz., that of a joyftU hmr^ 
ingj is codveyed by the original term 
would appear from 2 Kings, 20. 13, 
* And Hezekiah hearkened unto them,' 
which in the parallel passage, Is. 39. 8, 
is rendered, * And Hezekiah wu^ad of 
them.' We have before had occasion to 
remark that verbs of the senses frequent- 
ly imply the exercise of the a^eotioas. 
See Note on Gen. 21 . 17.~ir HddMgUed, 
Had visited in mercy. See Note on Gen. 
21 . 1 . Chal. <Had remeinbeied.'-^T Look- 
ed upon tht affiietion. Compassioiiate- 
ly regarded. See Note on Sz. 2. U. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AND afterward Moses and AaroQ 
went in, and t<Ad Pharaoh, Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, Let 

CHAPTER V. 
The present chapter ushers in the his- 
tory of the controTersy between God 
and Pharaoh, and its fearful issue in 
the titter destruction of the daring rebel 
who had presumed to set himself in ar- 
ray against his Maker. While the inci- 
'dents mentioned in the close of the pre- 
iDeding chapter were transpiring, Pha- 
raoh was sitting proudly and securely 
OBL his throne, surrounded by his obedi- 
ent subjects, and wholly ignorant of the 
^portentous movement which was tak- 
ing plaee in the midst of the wretched 
bondsmen to whom he was wringing 
ont the waters of a full cup of affliction. 
He had heard, indeed, of Moses and his 
singular history. He had been told ef 
his living so long at the court of his 
predecessor, as the adopted son of the 
, (ia^hter of the king ; of his high char- 
acter and attainments, and his great in- 
fluence among, his countrymen ; of his 
Mrange abandonment of his conspicuous 
station, and of the circudistances which 
led to his flight from Eg^f^t. But if he 
were still living, he scp|>08ed him to be 
an insignificant exile in some foreign 
iand from which he would never darc^ 
again to return. Little did hb think 
that this outcast Israelite was now so 
t<ear him, having chme in the strength 
of Omnipotence to rescue the oppressed 
from his gvaspand to overwheba him 
and his'host in otter destruction. ' 
' ]. Motet widA<uro9i went in and Md 
Pharaoh, 9ic. They wasre douhtless ac- 
companied- OB this occasion by a nuln- 
her of the elders -of Israel, to give more 
-weight and solenmity to the demand. 
COmp. Ex. S. 18.— »— T Thus uiith the 
LmrdOadofbraa. Moses maddressiag 
the elders of Israel is direeted ta.dall 
(Sod ' tin God of theii fathers j? but in 
addressing: PhafMll the title employed 



hdd 



my Decide go, that they 
ft a feast unto me in the 
ness.. 

»ch.lQ.O. 



is, ^ the God of Israel,' and this is the 
first time the title occurs in tliat coa- 
oexioQ in the Scriptures. He is indeed 
in Gen. 33. 20, called < the God of Is- 
rael,' the pertoHj but here it is Israel, 
the pMpU. Though now a poor, afflict- 
ed, and despised people, yet ' Giod is 
not ashamed to be called their C^od.' 
As such he conuaands Pharaoh to let 
them go. Whatever claim their op- 
pressor had set up to their persons or 
services, it was a downright and dartng 
usurpation \i4iich God, their li^hifai 
Lord and Sovereign, would aot tolerate 
for a moment. Here therefore he moves 
towards their deliveraaoe, aad nay be 
considered as virtually saying in the 
language of the prophet, Is. 62. 5, 6, 
* Ni>w therefore, what have I here, saith 
the Lopd^ that my people is taken awi^ 
for nought ? they that rule over tbem 
make them to howl, saith the j|«ord. 
Therefore my people shall kaov my 
name: therefore they shall kaow in 
that day that I am he that doth speak : 

behoU it is 1/ IT Thai tJuf siay 

hold a/M$t unto me. Heb. i:in*^ yttko- 
gu. The piix^ary import of the original 
word StJiH hagag is to Notice, readered, 
Ps. 107. 27, < reel too and fro/ probably 
from the fact that the sta^ering mcktion 
of mea io a ship, tossed by a temitest, 
resembled that of dancers. Jn a second- 
ary sense, it is applied to ke^ng a 
featt reUgUnuly, which wa^ marked by 
eating, drinking, dancing, and mirth. 
The term is here> therefore, used synec- 
dochaUy (or all the attendant ceremo- 
nies, of a sacred festival, in which tfor- 
ahip and jacrOlce were prominent ; ler 
which reason the phrase is rendered by 
the Chal. ^ that they may tacr^ct be- 
fore ms.'— T Intha wUdernma, A le- 
tired place was rendered proper from 
the peculiar irel^ous usages of the He- 
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2 And Pharaoh said, ^ Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice 
to let Israel go ? I know i^ot the 
Lord, c neither will I let Israel go. 

3 And they said, dThe God of Ae 

b 2 Kings 18. 35. Job 21. 15. « ch. 9. 19, 
d ch. 3. 18. 

brews, which were difierent from those 
practised or allowed among the Egyp- 
tians, f 

2. Who is the Lordy &c. Rather, 
'Who is Jehovah? — I know not Jeho- 
vah.' There is a special reason why 
this title should here be rendered, ver- 
batim, < Jehovah ,'^ rather than * Lord,' 
viz. that it is mentioned as the peciUiar 
namt of the God of Israel, whereas the 
title * Lord,' was common to the hea- 
then deities, many of them being called 
^ Baalim,' or ' Lords.' This makes Pha- 
raoh's answer more emphatic, ' Who is 
Jehovah.?'>^-a name of which he had 
never before heard. Chal. ' The name 
of Jehovah is not revealed to me, that I 
should obey his word.' Targ. Jpn. * I 
have not found in the book of the angels 
(gods) the name of Jehovah written : I 
fiiar him not.' The reply of Pharaoh 
is, upon the best construction, marked 
by a tone of insolence and contempt for 
which we can find no excuse. Yet it 
would perhaps be unjust to charge upon 
him an intentionai act of impiety, ibr 
he was no doubt a worshipper of the 
gods >of Egypt. But he would intimate 
that he considered Moses and Aaron as 
the setters-forth of a strange god, whose 
claims he would no^ deign to admit. 
That the poor outcast slaves, who ex- 
isted by his sufferance, and labored for 
his pleasure, should have a God of such 
anthority as to prescribe laws for him, 
was not to be endured. It is as if he 
had said, * Who is this unheard-of deity 
that you call ^ Lord ?' What greater 
or better is he than my gods ? What 
baveX todo withhim? Why should I 
care for him ? He is not the God whom 
I serve V From the degraded and de- 

VoL.1 7 



Hebrews hath met with us : let us 
go, we pray thee, three days' jotnr- 
ney into the desert, and sacnfice un- 
to the Lord our God ; lest he fall 
upon us with pestilence, or with the 
sword. 



spised character of the people of Israel, 
he no doubt formed his estimate of the 
God whom they professed to serve, aad 
concluded that he was no more entitled 
to reverence as a deity, than they were 

to respect as a people. T That I 

should obey hia voice, Heb. l^pH ]^^VK 
eshma bekoloy should hearken to hit 
voice. See Note on Gen. 16. 3. 

3. The God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us. Heb, 13^i5 iklp^ nikra alenu, 
lit. is called upon iu, i. e. is invoked 
and worshipped by us. And according- 
ly the Chal. has, ' The God of the Jews 
is invoked upon us.' But the other ver- 
sions vary. Gr. * The God of the He- 
brews hath called us.' . Syr. * The God 
of the Hebrews has appeared unto ne.' 
Arab. ^ The command of the God of tke 
Hebrews is come unto us.' It is oa the 
whole most probable that ti^^p!) niilrra, 
is used by change of letters for n*1p3 
nikrahf hath mety the very phrase which 
occurs £x. 3. l8.^~-ir Let us go thrss 
days^ journey y Slc, Instead of reproach- 
ing Pharaoh, or threatening him with 
the judgments of heaven, they adopt a 
style of humble and respectful entreaty, 
* We pray thee j' at the same tiine 
representing that the journey they pro- 
posed was not a project formed attcog 
themselves, but a measure enjoincid 
upon them by the God of their aatioD} 
and one which they dared not decUae. 
In saying this it is true they dissem- 
ble the design of forsaking Egypt alto- 
gether, perhaps with a view to leam 
from the manner in which he treated a 
smaller request, what prospect of tue- 
cess they would have in urging a gn^ 
er. In tbis. they stated no falsehood, 
but mcrelf conoealed a pa^ of the 
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4 And the king of Egypt said unto 
them, Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, let the people from their 

truth; — As to the moral character of 
this part of their conduct see Note on 

Gen. 12. 13. 1[ Lest he fall upon us 

ttith pestilence f &c. Heb. ^*7!I badde- 
her. Gr. ^i^ vort avvavTriari tfuiv dava'of 

n ^ovoc, lest death or slaughter meet us. 
The original word for * pestilence^ is 
here, as in numerous cases elsewhere, 
rendered in the Gr. by Bavar^i death. 
Thus Lerit. 26. 25, ' I will send the 
pestilence among you.' Gr. ' the death.* 
Deut. 2S. 21, < The Lord shall make the 
pestilence cleave unto thee.* Gr. * the 
death.* Ezek. 33. 27, * They that be in 
the forts and in the caves shall die of 
the pestilence.* Gr. oT^the death.* This 
usage, a parallel to which occurs in the 
Chaldee paraphrase, is transferred to 
t^ie New Testament, and is of great 
importance to the right understanding 
of tl^e following passages ; Rev. 2. 23, 
'1 will kill her children with death;* 
I. e. with pestilence, by which is some- 
times meant any kind of premature or 
riolent death ; death out of the common 
course of nature. Rev. 6. 8, ' And power 
was given unto them over the fourth 
part of the earth to kill with the sword, 
and with hunger (famine), and x^-ith 
death (i. e. pestilence), and with the 
beasts of the earth.' So alsd, probably, 
Rev. 21. 4, ' And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death ;^ i. e. violent 
death ; death occasicmed by sudden and 
fatal casualties or judgments ; for that 
this portion of Scripture does not de- 
' Scribe a state of happiness iki which its 
'* subjects shall be absolutely immortal 
' may be gathered from the language of 
' tsaiah, ch. 65. 19, 20, referring to the 
same future period ; ^ And the voice of 
weeping shall be no more heard in her, 
"^nor the voice of crying. There shall 
'*be.nb morie thence an Infant oifdays, 
' nor an old nkan'tl^t hath not filled his 



works? get you unto your e bur- 
dens. 



•ch. 1. 11. 



days ; for the child shall die an hundred 
years old ; but the sinner being an han> 
dred years old, shall be accursed.'— 
This intimation of danger to themselves 
in case of their neglecting to comply 
with the divine injunction, wonid ad. 
minister a seasonable hint to Pharaoh. 
For if he were a €rod so jealous of his 
honor as to pumsh his own people for 
such a delinquency, even when they 
were forcibly prevemed from obeyii^, 
how much reason had he to fear the 
visitations of his wrath, if he openly 
bade him defiance ? It was evidently 
no very great thing for Pharaoh to have 
yielded, had he complied with the re- 
quest of Moses and Aaron. Consider- 
ing the benefits he had derived from the 
labors of the Israelites, he might well 
have allowed them this short respite 
for a religious service. But when men's 
pride and passions are roused, reason 
and humanity might as well make their 
plea to the deaf adder as to them. 

4. Wherefore do ye let the people 
from their itx>rks? That is, why do 
ye hinder'j or, literally, cause to disiH. 

Gr. tvari fia4rTpc<f>ere rov \aop^ whertfore 

do ye divert J or turn atmy, the peopie 
from their works? It will be observed 
that Pharaoh takes no notice of what 
Moses and Aaron had said to him rt- 
specting the liberation of the people, 
but treats them merely as the disturbers 
of the peace of his kingdom, and as en- 
deavoring to excite .sedition amoi% his 
subjects. The same thing was laid to 
the charge of Christ and the apostles ,* 
Luke, 23. 2, < And they began to accuse 
him, saying. We found this fellow per- 
vertibg the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar.' Actsj 24. 6, 
' For we have found this man a pesti- 
lent fellow and a mover of sedition 
among all the Jews throughout the 
world.'— tr Qel %ou unto your 6iir- 
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5 And Pharaoh said, Behold, the 
people of the land now are f many, 
and ye make them rest from their 
burdens. 

6 And Pharaoh commanded the 
same day the g taskmasters of 

fch. 1.7, 9. fch. 1. 11. 

   —  ,mm^       ■!  ■!  Ml III 

dens, &c. This command was probably 
designed more expressly for the elders 
who had accompanied Moses and Aaron, 
though he would perhaps intimate at 
the same time that if the brothers were 
where they ought to be, they would be 
bearing their part of the burdens. 

5. The people of the land now are 
tnanyy &c. As if he should say, ^If the 
people are already increased to such 
a multitude, notwithstanding all the 
methods taken to prevent it, how much 
more numerous and formidable will 
they soon become if suffered to cease 
from their labor.' Vulg. * You see 
that the multitude is increased j how 
much more, if you give them rest from 
their works?' Or, the number of the peo- 
ple may be alluded to in order to hint at 
the greatness of the damage done to the 
state by the interruption of the labors 
of 80 large a body of men. Some of the 
Jewish commentators give it still a dif- 
ferent shade of meaning, viz. that it was 
absolutely necessary to keep so great 
a multitude busily employed, lest they 
should engage in plots of insurrection. 
6. The task^nasters of the people and 
their officers. These 'task-masters,' 
lit. 'exactors,' constituting the highest 
grade of officers, ^ere Egyptians ap- 
pointed to exact labor of the Israelites. 
But those termed 'officers,' appear, v. 
14~-16, to have been Israelites set over 
their brethren. The latter term is ren- 
dered in the Gr. 'Scribes,' i. e. probably 
men who executed written decrees, or 
rendered written accounts of their offi- 
cial services, answering with coBsider* 
abk exactness to our modem 'sheriffs.' 
It is, however, certain that they were 
noder^offl^^m to tjks taak^nastora. 



the people, and their officers, say- 

7 Ye shall no more ^ve the peo- 
ple straw to make bnck, as here- 
tofore: let them go and gather 
straw for themselves. 



7. Ye shall no mare give the peopl§ 
straw, &c. Commentators have doubted 
for what particular purpose straw wa# 
made use of by the Cgyptians in making 
brick, S9me supposing it to be employed 
for fuel .in burning the brick, and others 
that it was cut or chopt fine and mixed 
with the clay to give more consistency 
and firmness to the brick when taken 
from the kiln. The probability is that 
it was used for both purposes. The Gr. 
term a^vpovj hy which the Heb. 'ptl 
is,, here rendered, signifying properly 
etroAV instead of chaff, occurs in Mat* 
3. 12. 'He will gather his wheat into 
the gamer j but he will bum up the 
chaff (straw) with unquenchable fire jf 
intimating that when the wheat was 
separated, the ^traw was of no farther 
use, except as fuel for fires. Kypke, in 
his note on this passage, has the follow* 
ing observation: 'The Jews and othef 
nations burnt straw and stubble, instead 
Qf wood, in cooking their meats, in 
heating their furnaces, and in other 
uses :' for which he cites the Symposi- 
acks of Plutarch ; ' Those who melt 
gold work it by a fire kindled with 
straw.^ The same thing is to be infer- 
red from the words of Christ, Mat. 6. 
30, ' Wherefore if God so clothe the 
grass of the field which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall h» 
not much more,' 4cc. On which Gro- 
tins quotes the words of Ulpian the Ro» 
man lawyer in a definition of fuel ; fJm 
some regions, as for instance in Egyp^ 
where reeds wid the ptipyrus plant are 
burnt for fuel, the common appellation 
' wood' includes oerlain species of herbs 
and thorns and other vegetables. This 
is ftccoimted for firon ^ fact, that m 
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8 And the tale of the bricks which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall 
lay upon them ; ye shall not di- 
mmish aught thereof ; for they he 
idle; therefore they cry, saymg, 

most of the eastern countries w*od is 
so extremely scarce, that various spe* 
dies of dried vegetables, grass, straw, 
flowers, and furze, constitute their prin- 
o^al articles of fuel. But that straw, 
on the other hand, vras used in the com- 
position of brick in Egypt, is evident 
from the reports of modem travellers. 
Thus Dr. Shaw, speaking of the bricks 
found in one of the Egyptian pyramids, 
■ays, ' The composition is only a mix- 
tore of clay, mud, and «frat&, slightly 
blended and kneaded together.' Baum- 
garten, another traveller, speaking of 
Cairo in Egypt, says, 'The houses for 
the most part are of brick mixt with 
atraw to make them firm. Sir John 
Chard in tells us, ' That eastern bricks 
are made of day, well moistened with 
water, and mixed with straWy which, 
according to their way of getting the 
grain^ out of the ear, is cut into small 
pieces by a machine which they make 
use of instead of a flail for thrashing.' 
— IT A» heretofore. Literally, 'As 
yesterday and the third day.' See Note 
on Gen. 31. 2. Hitherto those who la- 
bored in the brick-fields had been fur- 
nished all the materials for their work, 
not only the clay of which the bricks 
were made, but the straw with which 
they were compacted. But the present 
order was a great grievance, as much 
of the time which should have been em- 
ployed in making the bricks was now 
consumed in seekidg for straw. And 
tiiis burden must have become more 
lieavy every day, in proportion as the 
■traw thus hunted up became scarce in 
the neighborhood of the brick-fields. 
But in all this the lot of the Israelites 
teems intended to ilhistrate a frequent 
law of providence, viz., that the burden 
of affliction praiMs the heavier, the 



Let us go and sacrifice to our Grod. 
9 Let there more work be laid 
upon the men, that they may labour 
therein: and let them not regard 
vain words. . 

nearer the approach of deliverance. His 
people are not prepared for the destined 
relief till their cup of woe is full^ and 
all help is entirely despaired of except 
from heaven. 

8. The tcUe of the bricks ^ &c. That 
is, the number, the amount of the bricks. 
This was the very refinement of cruelty 
to require the end and yet deny the 

means. IT For they be idle. A cbai^ 

than which nothing could -be more un« 
reasonable or untrue. The cities they 
built for Pharaoh, and the other fruits 
of their labors, were witnesses for them 
that they were not idle, though it is 
not unlikely that many of these public 
works were so intrinsically useless, like 
the pyramids, that it was little better 
than idleness to be employed about 
them ; yet diligently employed they 
certainly were, and he thus basely mis- 
represents them, that he might have a 
pretence for increasing their burdens. 

9. Let there more work be laid upon 
the men. Heb. TPOPn ^niDH tikbad 
ha-abodahf let the work be heavy upon 
the men ; which if they performed they 
would be broken down by it, while if 
they failed to perform it, they would be 
punished. So fearful is the alternative 
which ironrhearted oppression leaves to 
its poor victims !—— -IT Let them not 
regard vai/n words. Heb. "^pO '^'113*1 
dibr'e shaker, words of lying. Vanity 
sndfiUsehoodf according to the Hebrew 
idiom, are often used interchangeably 
for each other. ' See Note on Ex. 20. 7. 
If the phrase is to be understood in the 
sense' given it by our translation, it is 
a directly impious and slanderous im- 
putation upon the words of God, as 
vain, empty, and delusive. But as the 
original hv* words,' is often equivalent 
to < things/ (8«e Note «n Gen. 16, 1.), 
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10 IT And the taskmasters of the 
people went oat, and their oJBScers, 
and they spake to the people, say- 
ing. Thus saith Pharaon, 1 will not 
give you straw. 

11 6o ye, ^t you straw where 
ye can find it: yet not aught of 
your work shall be diminished. 

the import may be that they were not 
to indulge themselves in Tsin hopes, 
•dreams, and aspiratioiis. The Heb. 
term for regard .((190 9haah) when 
wsed m the sense of having ntpett to a 
toerson or thing is usnally followed by 
^ «/, J:> si, or ^ I signifying to, as 
-Qen. 4. 4, < And (*od had regpeei unto 
AM (b^n^M S^Vrn M-yisto ei HOM) 
and to his o^nring.' But when con- 
structed with the pvepositien D by in, 
as here, it sxpiifies rather to mtditatt 
in to ponder oraUif upon any tiling, as 

Ps. lid. 117, Tuaci T^pro rwom •#. 

€aha hekukkeiBa tomid, SfMf / wiU siedi- 
fato in thy ikttutet conHnuaHf, Ae- 
eordingly the Or. renders the preseht 
imssage, <Let them care for these 
words, and let them not care for vain 
words.' Chal. *Jjtt them be occupied 
in it (the work), and let them not be 
occupied in idle words.' Syr. * Let 
them think upon it (the work), and not 
think upon vain words.' Arab. * Let 
them be occupied in* it, and not occupy 
themselves in vain things.' The sense 
undoubtedly is, tha^ they were to give 
themselves ynrenuttuigly to their work, 
and not to cherish any vain, wild, il- 
lusory hopes, whether the product of 
their own minds, or suggested to them 
by others. 

10. I vfUl not give you straw. 1 will 
not allow it to be given. The taek' 
masten were probably Egyptians, while 
the officers were native Israelites. The 
message would be as grievous to the 
one as it probably was acceptable to 
the other. 

12. So the people toereeeattered abroad. 
This dispersion, however, would at least 

7* 



12 So iiie peqi^ were soatt«qed 
abroad throughout all the land pf 
Egypt, to gather stubble instead pf 
straw. 

13 And the taskmasters hasted 
theniy saying, Fulfil your works, 
your daily tasks, as when theije 
was straw. 

" I I  I I II I  r t I I.— I II tt ' 

have the efect to BMke Pharaoh's bsf- 
faaious ussge of his bondmen eatibea^ 
sively known, and perhaps to caui|^ 
them to be pitied and somewhat •aidsd 
by their cou^asstonate- neighbors<-7-r 
T To g9thor MtfOble imtead of 9trw$, 
* We are so much in the habit of asso- 
ciating the making of brides with haja^ 
iag, that the common reader fails to 
discover thait the straw could be for an|r 
other use than to bum the bricks. Witii* 
out disputing that the £gyptians dikl 
sometimes bum their bricks, the a]yi- 
dence of ancient remains in their ton^ 
try and the eaisting oostmne of tips 
East leave fitde room to doi^bt that-t^ 
use of the straw was to mix with aiid 
eompact the mass of clay used in mak> 
ing sun-dried bricks, such as we have no- 
ticed in the notes on Babylon and on the 
pyramids. Bricks of this sort are stiQ 
commonly made in Sgypt ; and their 
ancient use in the same country is 
evinced by the brick pyramids at Bar 
shoor and Faioum. That they were 
never in the fire is shown by the fact 
that the straw which enters into thejr 
composition has sustained no injury or 
discoloration. Such bricks are very dun^ 
ble in dry climates like Egypt, but would 
soon be ruined if exposed to much rain. 
Herodotus observed it as one of the cus- 
toms in which the Egyptians were vaj^ 
like other nations, that they kneaded 
their clay with their hands, and their 
dough with their feet.'-r-Ptcf . Bib. 

13. The taek'-nuuters hatted them. 
Heb. 0*^SK atzim (toere} urgeni^preao- 
ing. Chal. ' Drove them.' As the task- 
masters exercised a more especial super- 
ihtendanoe over the 'ofiioers,' it is peo- 
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14 And the ofl&eers of the childi<en 
of Israel, which Pharaoh's task- 
masters had set orer them, were 
beaten, and demanded, Wherefore 
bbreyenot ftilfilled your task in 
ittaking hrick, both yesterday and 
to*day, as heretofore ? 

■W- ,m  

teble that the latter are to be. under- 
tttMd hy the expletire * them* in this 
Moaeziott. This appears still more 
•bfions in comparing the next vers^. 
— — ^ Fuyu your tPorkif yow dotty 
IKtito. Heb. n>ai*^ t)1"» *tn d^ar ywn 
^ifomof the tniUter of addy in kit daf. 
Gf. ra Kodifttvra KaB* 'riftipavf thi things 
0ppropriate to etety day* 

14. The officers of the children ofte- 
tM/. That is^ not so much the officers 
tt^t "were over the children of Israel, 
tbt the officers that were by birth of 
"Ihe children of Israel Accordingly the 
Ift. has, 'The scribes of the lineage o€ 
Ibe sons of Israel/**--^ Wire beaten^ 
and demanded. Heb. ^)3ifeJ T3'» yukku 
WmoTy were h^en^ saying* ' This is 
quite oriental. We need only Allude to 
China, which has aptly been said to be 
goreraed by the stick. In Persia also 
the stick is in continual action. Men 
of all ranks and ages are continually 
Bable to be beaten. It is by no means 
a rare occurrence for the highest and 
Iftost trusted persons in the state ^ in a 
moment of displeasure or caprice in 
their royal master, to be handed over 
to the beaters of carpets, who thrash 
'them with their sticks as if they were 
dogs. The same practice descends 
through all ranks ; ahd it has often 
made the writer's heart ache to see re- 
spectable, and even venerable white- 
bearded men chastised by the menials 
and messengers of great persons, on 
their own account, with a brutality 
which would in this country subject a 
man to judicial punishment if exercised 
upon his ass or horse. Thus, beating 
oomes to be (regarded by all as among 
the <;ommpn evils to which life is inci- 



15 t Theii th« officers of the 
children of Israel came and cried 
imto Pharaoh, saying, Wher^bre 
dealest thon thus with thy ser- 
vants? 

16 There is no straw givea unto 
thy servants, and they say to us, 

' "  I Tl  I I ... 

dent. Instances are mentioned of per- 
sona who, being wealthy, and lauvwing 
that attempts would b« made to extort 
money from them by beating, have in* 
nred themselves, by self-inflicted blows, 
to bewr the wont withont being thisVyff» 
The ooBsequeiice of all this is, that 
personal chastisement is in those coun- 
tries not eottsidered a disgrace, bat sink* 
ply a misfortaae, limited to the pain in- 
flicted, CHT to the degree of displeasure 
00 the part of a anperior which it may 
be understood to indicate. A groat 
minister of state, who was beaten ye»> 
terday, does not hold his head lesr 
erect, and is not less courted or re- 
elected to-day, if he still retains his 
place and influence at court ; a^d if lus 
great Blaster condescends, • on •^rqnd 
thoughts, to invest his Imiised person 
with at robe of honor, and to speak a 
few words of kindness or compliment, 
the former punishment is considered hy 
all parties to be more than adequately 
compensated.'— Ptc^. Bib* 

15. Then the officers came and cried 
unto Pharaohf &c< Supposing perhaps 
that this rigor had been imposed upon 
them by the task-masters, yrithout Pha* 
raoh's order, and therefore having hope 
of obtaining redress. But^ alas ! theirt 
was a case of which it might well be 
said in the language of the preacher, 
Ecc. 1. 1, 'I returned and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under 
the sun ; and behold the tears of such 
as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter ; and on the side of their op- 
pressors there was power ; but they had 
no comforter.' 

16. The fault is in thine oton people. 
Heb. y^ mDn hattath ammeka, thy 
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HVCake Innck : and behold, thy ser- 
vants ar« beaten ; but the fiiult is 
in thine oim people. 

17 But he said, Ye are idle, ye are 
idle : therefore ye say, Let us @o, 
aTuf do sacrifice to the Lord. 

1 8 Go therefore now, and work : for 

»»■■■■  •    ' I < < " 

j^eopie has nnntd, or doru torong ; or 
considering tlMtsn • noun, this is the 
9%n tif thy psofis* .The tme meaning 
of the clai»e is not easily deiermkied, 
tts it is by no means obnotis whether 
the phrase ^ thy people' is te be referred 
to the Israelites or to the. Egyptians. 
Those who adopt the former i^oastme- 
tion suppose the Isratelites are called 
Pharaoh's peiyple in order to workvpeo 
his eonq>asston. But even in this case 
* ' therS is some discrepaney of interpre- 
t&tioD. 'Thefarofdrmaybe undcralood 
as a oompkdnt nf the officers thatltey 
were lieaten, though the people (the Is- 
cacilites) were the offimders, if any» On 
• sBsther, and on the- whole a betted eon- 
straction) the sense wiU be ; ^jJSehoM 
thy servants are beaten, and yet the 
fault really lies at the door of thine 
own people (the Egyptians), who re- 
fuse to furnish thera straw.' According 
to this the ChaL has, 'Thy people sin- 
neth against them.' Leclerc, however, 
intimates that the phrase, < the fault is 
in thine own people,' is equivalent to 
saying the fault is chained, imputed, to 
thine own people (the Israelites), and 
punishment inflicted upon them accord- 
ihgly, though with vast injustice. This 
is somewhat countenanced by the Gr. 
Syr. and Vulg. which all render substan- 
tially, * Thou injurest thy people,' i. e. 
the Israelites. We are still left in some 
degree of suspense as to the true import. 
17, 18. But he saidy Ye are idle^ ye 
are idJe^ &c. Thus affording a sample 
of the grossest tyranny, which genet- 
ally thinks it sufficient to answer rea- 
sonable complaints by redoubled abuse 
and crimination, and by increasing the 
burdens which call them forth. To a 



there shall no straw, be ghren you, 
yet shall ye deliver the tale ofbncks. 
19 And the ofllcera of the ehildren 
of Israel did see that they were in 
evil ease, after it was said. Ye shall 
not minish aught from your bricks 
of your daily task. 

certain .extent indeed there was ground 
for Pharaoh's words; that is to say^ 
they recognize the fact, that being i^le 
is oi^nttmes the oceasioii of indulging 
vain and evil. thoughts, and qherishing 
visionaTy projecta. Had it been true, 
as he professed to think^ that the Is- 
raelites hiad not work enough to do, 
nothing would have been more likely 
than that they should have devised 
some sQch ex^cursion as he here charges 
upon them, under the plea of religious 
service. Thus the worldly wisdom 
and base tiriniiatiiin of the kaig «f 
Egyft, theiigh gtoariy fiilse and iajuri' 
wUh in the present, case, may yet teach 
us the useful lesson, that increased dili' 
gence ia our daily work is one of the best 
remedies for a roving imagination and 
ungovernable thoughts. Let those that 
suffer from such temptations set> them- 
selves diligently to work at some em- 
ployment useful to man and honorable 
to God. The less time they allow their 
hands to be idle, the less will be the 
risk of their thoughts leading theqi 
astray. . 

19. The officersr^id see that they 
were in evil case. Heb. ]P^^ in evU'. 
Moses and Aaron are here made to ex- 
perience the lot that sometimes befalls 
good men in the best of causes. Their 
well-meant efforts but increase the hard- 
ships they were intended to remedy. 
The mission which had not long before 
so exhilarated the minds of the people 
and filled them with eager anticipations 
of deliverance, now proves the occasion 
of new miseries and persecutions. Bad 
as their condition had been before the 
two brothers came among them with 
their promises and their wonderful 
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20 If And they met Moeea and 
Aarcm, who stood m the way, as 
they came forth from Pharaoh : 

21 k And they said mito them, The 
Lord look upon yoa, and judge ; 
because ye hare made our savour to 
be abhorred in the eyes c^Pharaob, 
and in the eyes of his servants, to 

1> ch. 6. 9. 

>  • , — 1, — 

sigoBy it was not to be compared to 
the intolerable hardships wbiefa the via- 
dietive despot, in consequence of this 
mission, laid upon them. For the faa* 
cied inrasion of his royal prero^ti^e 
and the wound given to his pride, he 
avenges f himself upon the bleeding 
sbdulders of the poor vassals who could 
not redress themselves and ^Hm> durst 
not complain. 

SiO. And theym€t Mo&et and Jof'on, 
Vfho stood in the ttuy, a» they eame forth 
from Pharaoh. They doubtless having 
stationed themselves at some conveni- 
ent stand on the way>side, where they 
could speedily learn the result of the 
interview. 

21. The Lord look upon yotf, &c. 
The crimination of Moses and Aaron 
on this occasion was clearly as unjust 
and unreasonable as that of Pharaoh 
had been well deserved. They had 
gfiven the best evidence of their de- 
votedness to the interests of their coun- 
trymen, and of their ieal for their 
emancipation, and yet, from the acci- 
dental issues of their enterprise, they 
are reproached as accessaries to their 
slavery. But some allowance is to be 
made for their rashness on the principle 
V mentioned by the Preacher, that 'op- 
pression will drive a wise man mad,' 
so that he shall speak unadvisedly with 
his lips, and sometimes mistake a true 
friend for a bitter enemy. But let pub- 
lic benefactors learn from this, that they 
must expect to be tried, not only by the 
malice of declared opponents, but also 
by the unjust and unkind reflections of 
those from whom they had a right to 



pat a sword in their hand to slay us. 

23 And Moees retmned imto the 
LoRD,and said,Lord,wherefore luist 
thou so evil'^entreated this people ? 
why is it that thou hast sent me 1 

23 For since I eame to Pharac^ to 
speak in thy name, he hath dcme 
evil to this people: neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all. 



hope for better things.— —T 
swtrd in their hands to «tey ««. Tluit 
is, five tiiem a phuisible pretext for de- 
stroying OS. A proTWbial expression. 
S3. And Moses retumsd, &c. Or 
ntlMr perhaps 'tsrned oat* the I«os4/ 
i. •. mcntaUy, for we can conceive of 
■o, total return expressfd ^y th« tscm. 
He was evidently unpMpared fiir this 
iane of the traasaction, - though, ha had 
be«B asmredbyOod hionetf, that Vha- 
raoh would not, till driten to the ut- 
most extremity, consent to the depait- 
HTe of the Israelites. While he could ndt 
bat be grieved to the heart to perceive 
that his efforts to serve his brethren had 
only contributed to plnnge them deeper 
in distress, yet he was doubtless stroi^- 
ly sensible of the wrong that was done 
to him by their keen reproaches. Bat in- 
stead of retorting upon them in terms 
of equal harshness, he has immediate 
recourse to God and to him he pours 
out his complaint in a pathetic e:qpostii> 

lation. IT Wherefore hast thou so 

evil entreated this peopled That is, 
why hast thon suffered them to be so 
evUly treated, as is CTident from the 
tenor of the next verse. But as we have 
seen before, this is entirely accordii^ to 
prevailing usage in the Scripture to re- 
present God as doing that which he 
sovereignly permits to be done. Thus 
the petition in the Lord's Prayer, ' Lead 
us not into temptation,' is to be under- 
stood, not of any supposable direct and 
positive act on the part of God, but sim- 
ply oi sufferance and permission : * Do 
not suffer us to be led into temptation.' 
Moses was evidently at a loss how io 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THEN the LoBD said unto Moses, 
Now shsdt thou see what I will 
do to Pharaoh : for » with a strong 
hand shall he let them go, and with 



A ch. 3. 19. 



reconcile the adverse providence with 
the promise and the commissioA which 
lie had received. He had indeed been 
taught to anticipate Pharaoh's refusal 
to let the people go, but he was 'taken 
by surprise on finding their burdens in- 
creased. It seemed to him that his 
mission was utterly abortive, and that 
thus far not one step had been taken to- 
wards their deliverance. But guided by 
the light of his experience, and that <y( 
thousands of others insubsequent times, 
1M can put a more discreet construction 
upon this apparently mysterious style of 
dispensation. To tu it is not a strange 
spectacle to see the most merciful coun- 
sels of God ushered in by a train of 
events apparently the most disastrous ; 
to see his dearest servants reduced to 
the utmost straits just when he is ready 
to appear for their deliverance ; and to 
witness the best directed endeavors for 
men's conviction and conversion, but ex- 
asperating their corruptions, confirming 
their prejudices, hardening their hearts, 
and sealing them up under unbelief. 
This result is suffered to take place in 
infinite wisdom that we m^y learn to 
cease from man, and that the divine in- 
terpositions may be more endeared to 
the hearts of those that wait for them. 

CHAPTER VI. 
1. Then the Lord said unto Moses, 
&c. That is, in answer to the com- 
phdning tenor of his address mentioned 
at the close of the preceding chapter, 
to which this verse properly belongs. 
It is somewhat singular, indeed, that it 
should have been separated from it, for 
with this verse ends the fourteenth sec- 
* tioa, or Sabbath day's reading of the 
Law ; a division very elearly marked in 



a strong hand b shall he drive them 
put of his land. 

2 And God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto ^m, I am the Lord : 

bch. 11. 1. & 12. 31, 33, 39. 

the Hebrew Scriptures. — The murmur- 
ing spirit in which Moses appealed to 
God might have been justly met by a 
stem rebuke. But iu the tone of gende- 
ness and kindness in which this answw 
IS couched we read no reproach of the 
infirmity, not to say perverseness, which 
had appeared in Moses' lai^uage. Thus 
long-suffering and indulgent is the Fa- 
ther of mercies towards his offending 
children. By an emphatic repetition of 
the promise before given, Ex. 3. 20, he 
silences the complaints of his servant, 
and assures him not only of ultimate 
but speedy success in his embassy to 
the king.-— «< IT Now shalt thou see. 
Your seeing this result shall not long 
be delayed. The words perhaps imply 
a tacit reproof of his former incredulity ', 
q. d. I percoive you are slow to believe 
what I assured you, ch. 3. 19, 20, I 
would do to Pharaoh. Therefore you 
shall very shortly have evidence that 
will convince you. — ^IT With a strong 
hand shall he let them go, &c. The 
' strong hand' here mentioned is to be 
understood both of God and of Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh should by the sudden exercise 
of his kingly power and with great 
ui^ency send them forth out of Egypt ; 
but to this he should himself be com- 
pelled by the * strong hand^ of God put 
forth in the terrific judgments of the 
plagues. The language of the promise, 
it will be observed, becomes more in- 
tense in the final clause. He shall not 
only be brought at last to cotuent to the 
departure of Israel, but shall be im- 
pelled himself by the pressure of the 
divine judgments to urge and hasten it 
with the utmost vehemence. 

2. And Ootf spake unto Moses, &c. 
Whether this is to be regarded as a 
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3 And I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob by the 
name of c God Almighty, but by 

«6en. 17 1. A 35. 11. A 48. 3. 

continuation of the address commenced 
in the preceding verse, or whether it 
was spoken to Moses on some subse- 
quent occasion, is not easily determin- 
ed. However this may be, the drift of 
the words is undoubtedly to show the 
sure foundation on which the fulfilment 
of the promise of deliverance rested. 
To this end he begins by declaring him- 
self und^ the significant name of ' Je- 
hovah,' by which he designed hereafter 
to be more especially recognized as the 
covenant God of their race. Hitherto 
the august title of 'Lord God Almighty' 
(£1 Shaddai) bad been that with which 
they had been most familiar, and which 
had afforded the grand sanction and 
security to all bis promises. - In their 
various wanderings, weaknesses, and 
distresses, they had been encouraged 
to trust in a Being omnipotent to pro- 
tect them, all-sufficient to supply their 
wants. But their posterity were hence- 
forth to know him by another name, 
vnder a new character, even the incom- 
municable name < Jehovah,' which de- 
notes eternal unchangeable self-exist- 
ence ; deriving nothing from any,- but 
conferring upon all, life, and breath, and 
all things ; who is above all, through 
all, and in all; < the same yesterday, to 
day, and for ever.' This glorious name 
he puts significantly in contrast with 
that by which he was known to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in order to min- 
ister to his people a more abundant 
ground of hope and confidence. 

3. By my name Jehovah tau I not 
knoum to them, Gr. *Mj name 'Lord' I 
did not manifest unto them.' Chal. 'My 
name * Adonai' I showed not.' A two- 
fold mode of interpretation divides into 
two classes the great massof commen- 
tators upon this passage. (1.) It is 
maintained by some tl^t the words are 



my name ' JEHOVAH was I not 
known to them. 

< ch. 3. 14. Pa. 08. 4. A 83. 18. John 8. 96. 
Rev. 1. 4. 

to be understood in their most exact and 
literal import, as teaching that the name 
* Jehovah' was utterly unkncywn to the 
ancient patriarchs, and was first reveal- 
ed to Moses at the burning bush, ^irhese, 
when he asked the name whi<sh he 
should announce to Israel, God declared 
himself by the sacred denomination * I 
am that I am,' which is of the same 
origin and import with ' Jehovaihy' and 
said moreover of the title < Jehovah,' 
^ this is my name for ever, and this is 
my memorial unto all generations.' The 
advocates of this opinion, in answer lo 
the objection, that the name in questica 
must have been known long before this, 
as it occurs in repeated mstances in the 
course of the book of Genesis , reply, 
that as there is no evidence that the 
book of Genesis was written till after 
the divine appearance at Horeb, when 
this title was first revealed, the mere 
fact of Moses' making use of the name 
' Jehovah' in that book is no sufficient 
proof that the name was known to those 
of whom he writes, any more than his 
mention of a place called ' Ban' in the 
time of Abraham, Gen.' 14. 14, proves 
that the place was at that time known 
by this name, whereas it was then called 
< Laish.' They contend farther, that as 
Moses wrote for the benefit of tho^ of 
his own age and their posterity, it was 
specially fitting, that in writing the his* 
tory of the Israelitish race from its 
earliest period, he should proleptically 
employ that peculiar name by which 
the Most High would be known as their 
Crodf the very same God who brought 
them out of Egypt, and who, a little 
before that deliverance, had made this 
his name knoWa to them as that by ; 
which he would especially be called in ' 
men^ory of that great event. As to the ' 
pasMges when the patriarchs are le- 
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presented as expressly addressing the 
ILiord by his title * Jehovah/ as for in- 
stance, Gen. 15. 2, these, they say, are 
cM>TTupted in the original text, and that 
later writers hare substituted * Jehovah' 
for ' Elohim' or ' Adonai,' which Moses 
undoubtedly wrote, and this hypothe- 
sis ^ it oiQUst be confessed, is somewhat 
fairored by the variation of several of 
the ancient versions from the present 
Hebrew reading. See Geddes' Critical 
Remarks on this passage, who observes, 
that ' if the name < Jehovah' were known 
before it was here communicated to Mo- 
ses, and were the common appellation 
of the God of the patriarchs, the ques- 
tion of Moees, Ex. 8. 13, was needless, 
was impertinent ; for God had before 
told him, V. 6, that he was * the God of 
bis (Moses') fathers, the God of Abra^ 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.' It is clear then that Moses, by 
asiking, what was the name of this same 
God of hit fathers, knew tot that he 
had any particular name ; and that par- 
tienlar ^ Jehovah' is now, for the first 
time, made known as the peculiar God 
of tbe Israelitic natioa.' These are the 
pnacipal arguments adduced in favor 
of llM first hypothesis: (2.) Others, 
aad we think for better reasons, uader^ 
stand the words as implying^ not that 
the literal name 'Jehovah' was un- 
known to the anetent fathers who pre- 
ceded Moses, but that its true, full, and 
complete import^ts force, burden, and 
j^egnant significancy, was not before 
known ; whereas now and hereafter, the 
eliosen people should eome to under- 
stand this augast name, not in the letter 
merely, but in the actual realization of 
ail which it implied. The name < Je- 
hovah,' as before remarked, natively 
denotes not only God's eternal exist- 
ence, but also his nachangeable truth 
and omnipoteat power, which give being 
to- his promisee by the actual perforro- 
anee of them. Now, although Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jaoob, had received 
yromiies, yet they had not «^ioyed 



the things promised. They believed in 
these things, but they had not lived to 
see tbe actual accomplishment of them ; 
they had not experimentally known 
them. The time, however, was now 
come, when God was to be known by 
his name 'Jehovah,' in the doing of 
what he had before decreed, and the ful- 
filling of what he had before promised. 
Accordingly in the words immediately 
following, which may be regarded as 
exegetical of the title under considera- 
tion, God goes on to assure them that 
he will make good his promise by estab- 
lishing his covenant. Agreeably to this 
mode of interpretation it appears from 
other passages that God is said to make 
himself known under the high designa* 
tion of * Jehovah' by bringing to pass 
the grand predicted events of his provi- 
dence. Thus, Ex. 7. 6, 'And that the 
Egyptians shall know that I am Je- 
hovah, when I stretch forth my hand 
upon Egypt.' Again, v. 17, < !rhou shalt 
know that I am Jehovah; for I will 
sinke with the rod that is in thine hand 
upon the rivers, and they shalt be turned 
into blood.' Ezek. 28. 22, < And they 
shall k9ow that I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah) when I shall have executed judg- 
ments in her and shall be sanctified in 
her.' It may be' observed, moreover, 
that the Lord is not called 'Jehovah' 
till after he had finished the work of 
creation, Cren. 2. 4 ; and in like manner 
Christ, having fulfilled all things per- 
taining to our redemption, which is the 
new creation, manifested himself under 
the same significant name, not in its 
letter but in its interpretation, when he 
declared himself. Rev. 1.8, 17, 18, to 
be 'the Alpha and the Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, the Lord who 
is, and who was, and who is to come, 
even the Almighty.' The words of Mo- 
ses, therefore, it is contended, are not 
to be understood as an abaoiut€ but a 
comparativ negative ; fw that the kt- 
eral name ' Jehovah' was known to the 
patriarchs, is indubitable, from the fi>l 
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4 «Ajid I hare also established 
my covenant with them, f to give 
them the land of Canaan, the land 
of their pilgrimage, wherein they 
were strangers. 

5 And kI hare also heard the 
groanioff of the children of Israel, 
whom the Egyptians keep in bond- 
age : and I have remembered my 
covenant. 

6 Wherefore say unto the children 
of Israel, ^lam the Lord, and i I 

e Oen. 15. 18. & 17. 4, 7. < Gen. 17. 8. & 
S8 4. c ch. 2. 24. h ver. 2, 8, 29. i ch. 3. 
1,7. A 7. 4. Deut. 26. 8. Ps. 81. 6. A 136. 
11, 12. 

lowing passage^; Gen. 9.i)6, Noah in 
his benediction of Shem says, ' Blessed 
be the Lord (Jehovah) God of Shem.' 
Gen. 16. 2, 'And Abraham said, Lord 
.(Jehovah or Jehovih)' God, what wilt 
thou give me?' Gen. 22. 14, 'AndAbra^ 
ham called the name of that place Je- 
hovahrjireh.' Certainly then the name 
/Jehovah' must have been known to 
him. And so also to Isaac, Gen. 27, 7 ; 
and to Jacob; Gen. 28. 20, 21. Such 
comparative modes of speech are not 
unfiret^uent in the Scriptures. Thus Jer. 
7. 22, 23, < For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, concerning bumt*ofieringa or 
sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying, Ob^y my voice, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people ;' i. e. I gave no .coramandmoit 
respecting ritual duties compared with 
the importance which 'I attached to 
inoral duties. Otherwise it is evident 
that the language of the Most High mi- 
litates with the recorded facta in the 
sacred history. 

' 4. / hate tito establithed my covenant 
with thtm. Heb. '^ti'O'^pn hakimothiy 
have made to ttand^ have erected.--—^ 
Y To give them. That is, not in their 
own persons, but in their posterity. 

6. J have remembered my covenofU. 
That is, I Btiii bear in vivid remem- 



will bring you out from under the 
burdens of the Egyptians, and Iwffi 
rid you out of their bondag'e, and I 
will k redeem you with a stretched- 
out arm, and with great judg- 
ments: 

7 And I will i take you to me far a 
people, and »I will be to you a 
God : and ye shall know that I am 
the Lord your God, which, briiig- 
eth you out » from, under the bur- 
dens of. the Egyptians. 

k ch. 19. 13, Deut. 7. 8. 1 Chron. 17. 31. 
Neh. 1. 10. 1 Deut. 4. SO. & 7. 6. & U.S. A96l 
18. 2 Sam. 7. 34. m Gen. 17. 7, 8. ch. 29. 45, 46. 
Deut. 3f». 13: Rev. SI. 7. a ch. 5. 4, 5. Ps. 81.6. 

I 

brance my covenant entered into with 
Abraham, Gen. 15. 10. 11, and confirmed 
with solemn rites, in which I promised 
that I would judge that nation wiiieh 
should afflict his seed. 

6, 7. lam the Lord (JehoTah), emd I 
toiU bring you oiif— 4ct// rid — will ro- 
deemr^wiU take^ &c. These verbs are 
all, in the original, in the past instead 
of the future tense, denoting the oteo- 
lute certainty of the accomplishment 
of Ihe things promised, though for the 
present they were merely in futuritien. 
But where God becomes a covenaat ' Je- 
hovah' to any soul or any people, Che 
unfailing effect as to pot his every pvo- 
mise into being, and it should not be 
forgotten that in Christ, under the Gos- 
pel, he becomes emphatically such to 
his church. Here the pieeieua and glo- 
rious titles < El Shaddai' and < Jehovah,' 
potver and perfonaance, are sweetly 
combined in the person of him in whom 
the prtnnises are all yea. and amen.-—— 
IT WithaMtretched-outarm. The word 
here rendered ^ stf etched-out,' may alsio 
be rendered^ lifted up,' or < high,' as it 
is in fact by the Chal. and Latin Vul- 
gate. The expression is borrowed from 
the eireumstance of men's Hretehing 
o«f and lifting up their arms and hands 
with a view to strike- their enemies 
with greater fofce. In order to which, 
it vps^iisaal in those Eastern oouatries 
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8 And I will hnng yon in onto the 
land, concerning me which I did 
o s^wear to give it to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob ; and I will 
give it you for an heritage : I am 
Xlie LfORD. % 

9 IF And Moses spake so unto the 

o Oen. 15. 18. ft 36. 3. & 38. 13. & 35. 13. 

where their outer garments were of a 
loose and flowing kind, to fling them 
aside that they might not hinder or 
weaken the effect of the intended blow. 
It is in allusion to this that the expres- 
sion ' making bare his holy arm/ is ap- 
plied to the Most High, Is. 54. 10, in 
speaking of the inflictions of his wrath 
upon his enemies. 

8. Concerning the v^ich I did noear 
to give it. Heb. *<T^ r« *»nft^©3 nasa* 
thi eth yadiy have lifted up my hand; 
an expression taken from the common 
custom of elevating the hand to heaven 
when taking an oath. Dan. 12. 7, <And 
I heard the man clothed in linen, which 
was upon the waters of the river, when 
he held up hln right hand and his leA 
hand unto heaven, and sware^ &c.' See 
Deut. 32. 40. Is. 62. 8. 

9. They hearkened not unto Moaee 
for anguish of epirity and from cru- 
el bondtige. Heb. rTT^ ^2p?3 mikkot- 
zer ruaJif for shortnestf or straitneee of 
epirit. That is, from extreme dejection 
and discouragement of soul, mingled 
with irrritation and impatience. That 
this is the force of the original will ap- 
pear from the usage in the following 
passages. Prov. 14. 29, * He that is slow 
to wrath is of great understanding; but 
he that is hasty of spirit (Heb. m^ ^'2p 
ketzar rudh) <?xalteth folly.' Job, 21. 
4, ' And if it were so, wh'y should not 
my spirit be troubled (Heb. 'ISTpfi tikt- 
zar, shortened).^ Nuntb. 21. 4, *And 
the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged (Heb. ^2pn shortened) by 
reason of the way.* Judg. 16. 16, 'And 
it came to pass, when she pressed him 

Vol. I 8 



children of Israel: plmt theyhearl^ 
ened not unto Moses, for iwigiijali 
of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 

10 And the Lord spake unto U<v> 

ses, saying, 

11 Go in, speak unto Pharaoh kinf 
of Egypt, that he let the children 
of Israel go out of his land. 

Pch. 5. SI. 



daily with her words, and urged him, 
so that his soul was vexed (Heb. ^2pP) 
shortened) unto death.' The Gr. renders 
it 'from feeble-mindedness,' the same 
word in effect and nearly in form as 
that which occurs, 1 Thes. 5. 14, ' Com- 
fort the feeble-minded.* It is to this pe- 
riod probably that allusion is had, £r. 
14. 12, ^Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone 
that we may serve the Egyptians, for h 
had been better for us to serve the Egyp- 
tians than that we should die in the wil- 
derness ;' which words in the Samaritaa 
version are inserted in this place. T» 
such a pitch of disheartening anguish 
had their sufferings wrought them that 
they chose to have all farther proceed- 
ings relative to their deliverance stayed. 
So heavy was their affliction, and «e 
grievously had they been of late dis- 
appointed, that they can neither believe 
nor hope any longer ; and the message 
now delivered by Moses was like a 
charming song npon the ear of a deaf 
or dead mtm. So strongly does a sense 
of wretchedness (^pose the cordial 
reception of promises and encourage- 
ments. Even the comforts to which 
they are entitled, and which God has 
expressly provided for them, do the dis- 
consolate put far from them under the 
pressure of their griefs. *To whom he 
said, This is the rest wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest ; and this is 
the refreshing : yet they would not.' Is. 
28. 12. 

10, ] 1 . And the Lord spake unto Moset, 
&c. The narratiTe proceeds to inform 
us with what still farther indulgence 
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pi Atid Uoaeis sptke before the 
liOKD, 8ayiog, Behold, the children 
of Israel nave <i not hearkened unto 
me ; now then shall Pharaoh hear 



q ver. 0. 



God treated the backwardness of his 
people to welcome the tidings of deliv- 
erance. He still moTed forwards in his 
measures for their relief, as if he heard 
not or heeded not their unbelieving com* 
plaints, and remonstrances, and groans. 
That perverseness which would a thou- 
sand times have wearied out all human 
forbearance, is still graciously borne 
with by the long-suJOfering of heaven. 
But that which is mercy to Israel is 
wrath to Pharaoh, although the punish- 
ment which is ripening even for him is 
not to be inflicted without farther warn- 
ings. When the Lord is about to visit 
with judgments, we see him advancing 
as with slow and reluctant steps. On 
the contrary, when misery is to be re- 
lieved, benefits conferred,, or sins Jor- 
given, the blessing makes haste as it 
were, to spend itself upon its objects. 
But when the wicked are to be dealt 
with, justice seems to regret the neces- 
isity under which it is laid to maintain 
itself, and the sinner is not destroyed 
till the equity of his condemnation is 
manifest, and every thing around him 
calls for vengeance. 

13. And Moaes spake before the Lordy 
&c. It would seem that Moses had 
caught, in some measure, the spirit of 
despondency which reigned among his 
brethren. He speaks as one discouraged 
and tiiaidly shrinking from what ap- 
pears to him a hopeless service. Rea- 
soning from the less to the greater, he 
is ready to conclude the cause to be 
desperate. If the Israelites themselves, 
who were so deeply interested in the 
burden of his message, turned a deaf ear 
to it, how little ground had he to hope 
for a hearing from Pharaoh? Would 
he not, in the pride and insolence of his 
spirit, spurn a message which required 



me, rwho am of undrcumclsed 
lips? 
13 And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, and gave them 

r v«r. 90. ch. 4. 10. Jer. 1. 9. 

him to bow down his loftiness and 1mm- 
bly submit to the^thority of a Being 
whom he did notf acknowledge, and in 
so doing to honor a people whom he 
despised ? More especially was be led 
to distrust his success when he caDed 
to mind his own infirmity in speaking . 
This objection God had indeed suffi- 
ciently overruled on a former occasion, 
but in the depth of his dejectioa he 
pleads it again, forgetting the soffi- 
ciency of grace to overcome the delects 
of nature. In these circumstances, with 
a leader disheartened and broken down 
in spirit and a people sunk in utter des- 
pondency, what hope remained of de- 
liverance to Israel, had not God him- 
self taken the accomplishment of the 
whole work into his own hands ? But 
his strength is made peifect in man's 
weakness.— — -IT Wm am of uncircum' 
ciaed lipa. Chal. ^Of an heavy speech.* 
Gr. aXoyuf, vithout speech. As among 
the Jews the circumcision of any part 
denoted its perfection, so on the other 
hand uncircumcision was used to sig- 
nify its defectiveness or inaptitude to 
the purposes for which it was designed. 
Thus the prophet says of tlie Jews, Jer. 
6. 10, that ' their ear was uncircom- 
cised,' and adds the explanation of it, 
' because they cannot hearken.' Again, 
ch. 9. 26, he tells us that ^ the house of 
Israel were uncircumcised in heart,' i. e. 
would not understand and leara their 
duty. In like manner ^ uncircumcised 
lips' in the passage before us must mean 
a person who was a bad speaker and 
wanting eloquence. Syr. *Mine is a 
stammering tongue.* 

13. The Lord spake unto Moses and 
unto Aaron^ and gave them a charge, 
Sec. Aaron is here again joined in com- 
mission with Moses, and the debate 
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a charge unto the ehildren of Israel, 
and unto I^iaraoh king of Egypt, to 
brinff the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt. 

14 IF These be the heads of their 
fathers* houses : • The sons of Reu* 
ben the firstpbom of Israel ; Hanoch, 
and Pallu, Hezron, and Carnii : 
these be the families of Reuben. 

15 t And the sons of Simeon ; Je- 
muel, and Jamin, and Ohad, and 
Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul the 
son of a Canaanltish woman: these 
are the families of Simeon. 

16 IT And these are the names of 
«the sons of Levi, according to 

» G«n. 4«. 9. 1 Chron. 5. 3. 1 1 Chron. 4. 24. 
Gen. 46. 10. uQen. 46. 11. Numb. 3.17. 
1 Chron. 6. 1, 16. 

ended by the iaterposition of the divine 
atithority. A 6olemn charge is given to 
both which, upon their allegiance, they 
are required to ex'ecute with all pos- 
sible expedition and fidelity. < Where 
the word of a king is, there is power,' 
and the repetition of baffled arguments 
is suitably cut short by the voice of the 
Most High speaking in majesty. It is 
not clear that the words of this verse 
are to be understood as the answer to 
what Moses bad said in the verse be- 
fore. They seem to be rather a brief 
recapitulation of what had been said in 
the three preceding verses. As he was 
about to interrupt the thread of the nar- 
rative by the insertion of a genealogical 
table, he here repeats the general fact 
of Moses and Aaron having received a 
charge to go into the presence of Pha- 
raoh and renew their demand of the 
dismission of the people. The histo- 
rian thus indicates the posture of things 
at that particular stage of the business 
where the continuity of his story is 
broken. 

14. T?ie$e be the headSj &c. Or. aoxri- 
yoi, chiefs f captainSj governors. * Their 
bouses,' i. e. the houses of Moses and 
Aaron. The design of introducing this 
geoenlogical record in its present con* 



their fenerations; C^tahoU, and 
Kohath, and Merari. And iht 
years of the life d[ Levi vrtre $jx 
hundred thirty and seven years. 

17 xThe sons of Gershon ; Libni, 
and Shimi, according to their fiimi- 
liesb 

18 And 7 the sons of Kdiath ; Am- 
ram. and I^ar^ and Hebrcm, and 
Uzziel : and the years of the life of 
Kohath u>€re an hundred thirty and 
three years. 

19 And s the sons of Merari; Ma- 
hali and Mushi : these are the &- 
milies of Levi, according to their 
generations. 

X 1 Chron. 6. 17. & 93. 7. y Numb. M. ST. 
1 Chron. 6. 3, 18. < 1 Chron. 6. 19. A S3. SI. 

nexion, is to point out distinctly tbe 
stock and lineage of Mos^s and Aaroa. 
As one of these was to be the great 
Legislator and Prophet, and the other 
the High Priest of the peculiar people, 
it might be of very great importance 
in after ages to have their true desce&t 
authenticated beyond a doubt.— ~-ir T*he 
sons of ReubeUf ^c. As Reuben and 
Simeon were elder than Levi, from 
whom Moses and Aaron derived their 
pedigree, it seemed to be proper to state 
the rank which their progenitor held, 
in the order of birth, among the sons of 
Jacob. 

16. According to their generntions. 
The force of this expression may, per- 
haps, be better conceived by its being 
paraphrased thus : < These are the names 
of the sons of Levi, viewed in connex- 
ion tffith the respective lines of descend- 
ants-proceeding from them.* ^ The 

years of the life of Levi, &c. Levi was 
four years elder than Joseph, conse- 
quently he was 43 when he came into 
Egypt, Joseph being then 39; was 114 
at the death of Joseph, whom he sur- 
vived 23 years ; lived afler coming into 
Egypt 94 years, and died 41 years be- 
fore the birth of Moses, and 131 before 
the ezode from Egypt. His age is per* 
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90 And • Amfun took hin^ Joche- 
hed his father's sister to wife ; and 
sne bare him Aaron and Mosies. 
And the years of the life of Anuram 
«str« an hundred and thirty and 
ae!iren years. 

21 % And ^ the sons of Izhar ; Ko- 
xah, and Nepheg, and ZichrL 

22 And « the sons of Uzziel ; Mi* 
shael, and Elzaphan, and Zithri. 

33 And Aaron took him Elisheba 
daughter of ' Amminadab, sister of 
j^aashon to wife ; and she bare him 
^Nadab and Abihu, Eieazar and 
Ithamar. 

24 And the f sons of Eorah ; Assir, 
and Elkanah, and Abiasaph : these 
«re are the families of the Korhites. 

*ch. 9. 1, 9. Numb. 96. 59. k Numb. 10. 1. 
1 Chron. 6. 37, 38. ^ Lev. 10. 4. Numb. 3. 30. 
i Ruth 4 19, 20. 1 Chron. 2. 10. Matt. 1. 4. 

• Lev. 10. I. Numb. 3. 2. & 26. 60. 1 Chron. 
«. 3. &S4. 1. f Numb. 96. 11. 

baps expressly stated in order to afford 
aid towurd settling the precise time of 
the fulfilment of the prophecy made to 
Abraham, Gen. 15. 13. It is moreover 
worthy of notice, that the promise made 
to Abraiham, Gen. 15. 16, that the Isra- 
elites should be delivered out of Egypt 

* in the fourth generation' was strictly 
fulfilled. Moses was the son of Amram, 
the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, the 
son of Jacob. Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and Moses was in the fourth 
generation from him. 

20. Amram took him Jochebed his 
father^ a Htter to wife. It is obvious 
that in giving this genealogical record 
, Moses is very far from being prompted 
by a vain-glorious wish to laud his an- 
cestry; for he not only inserts in the 
list the names of those whose charac> 
ters disgraced it, but he openly declares 
himself to be the offspring of a con- 
nexion which was alterwards expressly 
forbidden under the law, and which was 
probably even now regarded as doing 
some violence to the dictates of nature. 
Comp. Lev. 18. 12. Numb. 26. 69. We 



65 And ElewBtf, Aarai*8 aoo, look 
him am of the daughters of Patid 
to wife ; and g abe bare him Fhinfr 
has : these are the heads ci the &• 
thers of the Levites, aceordiii^ to 
their families. 

26 These ar« that Aaron and Mo- 
ses, b to whom the Lojkd said, 
Bring out the children of Israel 
from the land of £gypt according 
to their < armies. 

27 These are they which ^ spake 
to Pharaoh king of Effypt, i to bring 
out the children of Israel from 
Egypt : these are that Moses and 
Aaron. 

28 IF And it came to pass on the 
day when the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses in the land of Egypt, 

ff Numb. 35. 7, 11. Josh. 94. S9. h rer. IS. 
1 ch. 7. 4. <Se 13. 17, 51. Numb. 33. 1. k elk 
5. 1, 3. & 7. 10. I rer. 13. ch. 33. 7. 4t 33. L 

Ps. 77. 30. 

may learn, however, from the circum- 
stances of the parentage of Moses and 
Aaron, that the evil or equivocal con- 
duct of progenitors does not always 
avail to preclude their having a seed 
which shall stand high in the iavor of 
God. 

23. Aaron took him Eli*heba. 6r. 
E\i;.>lSerf Elizabeth, She was of the 
tribe of Judah, being sister to Naashon, 
a prince of that tribe. While Moses 
thus dwells particularly on the geneal- 
ogy of Aaron, he modestly passes over 
his own in silence. Had he been a man 
of ambition, or his institutions been of 
his own devising, he would never have 
given tliis precedence to his brother's 
family over his own. 

26. These are that Aaron and Moses, 
Heb. ntt3?ai yrXtik VC\T\ hu Aharon u 
Mothehf this is that Aaron and Mosu. 
The words of this and the following 
verse are merely a more minute specw 
fication of the persons of Moses acd 
Aaron, without being in the least de- 
signed as a note of self-commendation. 
We see rather a tacit intimation of the 
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^ That the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, » I am the Lord: » speak 
thou uato Pharaoh king of Egypt 
all that I say unto thee. 

30 And Moses said before the 
Lord, Behold, o I am of uncircum- 
cised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me ? 



■» ver. S. 
4.10. 



n ver. 11. ch. 7, S. <> ver. 12. ch. 



distinguishing grace of heaven in raising 
up two individuab from the humblest 
ranks of life, and entrusting them with 
the dignified service of delivering Israel 

from the hand of Pharaoh. ITjIc- 

earding to their armiea. That is, th^r 
tribes, now grown so numerous as to 
form each an army. There seems to 
be intended also an oblique antithesis 
between these armies of Israel, and the 
two inconsiderable men who were ap* 
pointed to lead them ; as if he would 
inainiiate th$t they were called to a 
work to 'yirhieh they were in themselves 
totally inadequate, and one which they 
could never have performed without 
being miraculously aided and endowed 
from heaven. 

29. Sayingf I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah). Nothing more could be really 
needed to countervail the fears and mis- 
givings of Moses than this as^irance. 
The name ' Jehovali/ carries enough in 
its import to support his ministers in 
their severest trials and most arduous 
labors. 



CHAPTER vn. 
1. / hav€ made thee a god to Pha- 
raoh, Heb. tJ-'nist '^'^nPO nathaUika 
elohim, I have given thee a god ; i. e. 
set, ordained, appointed; according to 
a common usage of the original 'p^ to 
givef of which see Note on Gen. 1. 17. 
Chal. ^ I have set thee a prince or master 
(Si**) rab).' Arab. * I have made thee a 
lord.' See Note on Ex. 4. 10. Moses 
was to be God's representative in this 
afiair, as magistrates are called go^ 

8* 
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AND the Lord said unto Moses, 
See, I have made thee »a god 
to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy bro- 
ther shall be ^ thy prophet. 
2 Thou eshalt speak all that I com- 
mand thee : and Aaron thy brother 
shall «peak Unto Pharaoh, that ke 

»ch. 4. 10. Jar. 1. 10. Och. 4. 16. "ch. 
4. 15. 

because they are God's vicegerents. 
He was authorized to speak and act in 
God^ name , doing that which was abor^ 
the ordinary power of nature, and coom- 
missioned to demand obedience fron^a 
sovereign princcr— -^IT Aaron »haUM 
thy prophet f Chal. 'Thine interpreter.' 
See Note on Gen. 28. 7» 'A man who 
is afraid to go into the presenee of a 
king) or a governor, or a great a>a9) 
will seek an interview w'ith the raiiiip- 
ter, or some principal character; and 
should he be much alarmed, it will ^ 
said, 'Fear not« friend; I will make 
you as a god to the king.' 'WhatI ase 
you afraid of the collect<Mr ? fear nol; ; 
you will be cu a god to him.' * Yes, 
yes, that upstart was once much afnu|l 
of the great ones ; .but now he is like a 
god among them.' Roberte* Moses hiq^ 
self was to be an oracle, and Aaron a 
mouth, to Pharaoh. Aaron was to \tfi 
to Moses what Moses himself was to 
Grod. The Most High does not scruple 
to clothe his humblest servants with a 
kind of divinity when he would mai^ 
them oracles, to bis people or instru- 
ments of wrath to his enemies. 

2. Thou ahaU epeakf kc,. That is, to 
Aaron. When men speak by God's 
command they are to keep back no pant 
of his message. Although the name of 
Aaron is not always expressly men- 
tioned in connejuon with that of Mosoi 
throughout the ensuing narrative, yet it 
is to b« inferred, from the charge now 
given, that the two brothers uniformly 
;went into the presence of Pharaoh tA- 

«th^-. .... . , /. ' \ ^ 
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•end the children of Israel out of 
kis land. 

3 And A I will harden Pharaoh's 
lieart, and • moitiplr my f signs 
and my wonders in the land of 

4 Sut Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you, g that I may lay my hand 
upon Egypt, and biing forth mine 
armies, oTid my people the children 

Aeb.4.31. ech. 11.9. 'ch. 4.7. ffch. 10. 
1.4E11.9. 

3. I vHU karden Phataoh't hearty kc. 
Ac hi the former instance, ch. 4. 16; 21, 
€M announced to Moses the remit, of 
ullich his message would be the oeea- 
iidtif not the ea««e, so here also he ex- 
prctsly informs him that the course 
which he should pursue with Pharaoh 
wcrald but serve to * harden his heart,' 
aad set him wkh more obstinacy than 
«f«r against letting Israel go. The con- 
Mquence would be, that it would be- 
come necessary to display before the 
IRSgyptians multiplied and still more 
j^rUdng exhibitions of the divine ma- 
•jrtrty and power.— -IT My wondera. 
: j|eb. *^DQ1^; moph$thai. The orighial 
^ comes from' the root n&*^ yaphahj to 
^ftrtuade, Xi therefore properly implies 

 % persuasive f tut i event y or aigtiy effect* 
ed to produce conviction and to lead to 
ftdth and obedience, whether the wonder 
"he strictly miraculous or not. 

4. But Pharaoh ekdU not hearken 
wnto you. Heb. y'f2TD'^ M^ lo yishrndf 
wiil not hear ; i. e. will not obediently 
give heed to you. The received mode of 
tendering, ' shall not hearken,' puts up- 
on the passage an imperative air which 
the original does not warrant, or at least 
lequire. It is merely a predictive netk' 
fence .-«-«>-ir That I may lay mine hand. 
Heb. '^'T^ *inr01 ve*natham ith yadi, 
ttfut / 11^/ give mine hand. Chal. ' And 
will lay the stroke of my strength (i. e. 
*fl^y powerful plague) upon the land of 

¥^^t.'— — IT Bring forth mine armiesf 
-and mf people. Rather, aecording to 
tbm original, * Kino hootty oroa my 



of Israel, oat of the land of £gypt, 
h by great judgments. 

5 AjQd the Egyptians i shall know 
that I am the Lord, when I ^ stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt, and 
bring out the children of Israel 
frcnn among them. 

6 And Moses and Aaron i did as 
the LoBD commanded them, so 
did they. 

It ch. 6. 6. i ver. 17. ch. 8. 83. A 14. 4, la 
Pft.0. Id. kch.^.SO. iver.3. 

people,' as the copulative ' and' is walI^ 
ing. 

6. The Egyptians shall know, ftc. 
The great end at which God aims by 
his penal judgments upon the ^vorld, is 
to make himself known to the children 
of men. His messengers may be de> 
spised, contradicted, and opposed, but 
it should be a satisfaction to them to be 
assured that the divine word shall so 
far prosper in that whereunto it is sent, 
that God shall finally be glorified in the 
issue of their embassy. They shall not 
in the end have reason to say that they 
have labored in vain, though they -would 
rejoice to have been made the instro. 
ments of mercies rather than of judg- 
ments. 

6. Moses and Aaron did, ftc. These 
words contain merely a general affirma^ 
tion that Moses and Aaron, aceordii^ 
to what was required of them, delivered 
all the words, and performed all the 
miracles which are afterward recorded 
in their various minute details. The 
statement i^ not prompted by a spirit 
of self-complacent boasting, but as Mo* 
ses had before frankly recorded bis sin- 
ful backwardness to engage in the Lord's 
service, it was no more than proper that 
he should pay this tribute to his subse- 
quent prompt fidelity. It is in effect 
the same testimony which is given by 
the Psalmist, Ps. 106.28, ' They (Moses 
and Aaron) rebelled not against his 
word,' provided this was spoken of 
Moses and Aaron, which may be doubt- 
ed. See Note on Ex. 9. 14—16. 
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7 And Moses was m fourscore years 
old, and Aaron fourscore and three 
years old, when they spake unto 
Pharaoh. 

8 IT And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, saying, 

9 When Pharaoh shall speak unto 
you, saying, ^ Shew a nuracle for 
you: then thou shalt say unto Aa- 

m Deut. 39. 5. A 31. 3. <k 34. 7. Acts 7. 33, 
30. nlsai.7. 11. JohnS. 18. & 6. 3U. 

7. Motet tvatfourtcore yeart old, 8tc. 
They both therefore had, in the eyes of 
their countrymen, all the venerableness 
attached to age, and their years would 
inspire confidence that they would do 
nothing rashly. Pharaoh also might be 
expected to consider with more respect 
a message delivered by men of such a 
reverend and patriarchal demeanor. At 
the same time, it went to display the 
divine hand more illustriously, that two 
such grey headed old men, should be 
selected to manage i^ business of such 
an immensely arduous nature; as no 
degree of vigor of constitution could 
prevent them from feeling and evincing 
tome of the infirmities of age. 

9. Show a miracle for you. Heb. 
n&17a D3^ nsn tenu lakem mopheth, 
give a miracle for yourtelvet. The 
tone is tuppoted to be supercilious and 
haughty, as though it were much more 
important for their sakes than for hit 
that a miracle should be wrought. It 
is taken for granted however that Pha* 
raoh would demand a miraculout testi- 
mony in proof of their commission from 
God. The implication involved in this 
is plainly, that such a demand is in it- 
self reatonable ; and although Pharaoh 
probably had no desire to be convinced, 
bat was rather in hopes that no miracle 
would be wrought, and thus his dis- 
obedience be justified to himself, yet it 
is obvious that the Scriptures go all 
along on the admitted principle that 
the performance of miraclet it the true 
teeU of A divine eommittian. See on 
this subject the Note oa £z. 4. 5. Those 



ron, o Take thy rod, and cast it be- 
fore Pharaoh, and it shall become 
a serpent. 

10 ji And Moses and Aaron went 
in unto Pharaoh, and thev did so 
p as the Lord had coixtmanaed : and 
Aaron cast down his rod before 
Pharaoh, and before his servants, 
and it 4 became a serpent. 

och.4.2, 17. Pver. 9. qch. 4. 3. 

who profess to speak to men in the 
name of God may expect to have their 
authority sifted, ai^d though they may 
not now be able to silence cavils by the 
exhibition of miraculous power, yet they 
may, by a pure doctrine and a blame* 
less life, leave objectors without ex- 
cuse.~— — IT And it thall become a ter-^ 
pent. Heb. '^"isni ^Ty^ yehi letannin, 
it thall he to a terpent ; i. e. a large ser- 
pent, a dragon (Gr. ^pavfjv, a dromon). 
On the import of the original word 
'\'^3n tannin, see Note on Gen. 1. 21. 
The word here is not the same with 
that which occurs ch. 4. 3, though, in 
some instances, probably synonymous 
with it. It is not unlikely that the rod 
was changed into a crocodile, an ani- 
mal abounding in Egypt, and apparent- 
ly spoken of, in some cases, as an em- 
blem of its persecutiiq^ rulers. Ps. 74. 
13, 'Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength, (the Red Sea): thou brakest 
the heads of the dragon* (Heb. ti*^3'^r) 
tanninim) in the waters ;' i. e. thou de- 
stroyedst the Egyptian power. See also 
Ezek. 29. 3. 

10. Aaron cati down hit rod, he. 
Though not expressly asserted, yet it 
is to be presuiried, that a sign was de- 
manded by Pharaoh. The command to 
Moses and Aaron to work the miracle 
was predicated on the contingency of 
Pharaoh's asking it, and we must pre* 
sume that this condition occurred. But 
the sacred writers study the extremtst 
brevity upon all points that do not poe- 
itively require specification. Up to 
this point Moset and Aaron had suaply 
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11 Then Pharaoh also 'called the 
wise men, and • the sorcerers : now 

r Gen. 41.8. •2 Tim. 3. 8. 

delivered their mesmge, their instruC' 
Horn J to Pharaoh; the time had now 
come for them to produce their cre- 
dentials. 

11. Pharaoh called the itiie men. 
Heb. Q"^^!})! hakaminif from D^H hak- 
atfif to be tcise, to act wisely ; and ap 
plied in its adjective form by the ori- 
entals to those that practised magical 
arts and incantations, from their being 
supposed to know more, to be wiser ^ 
than the mass of men. The Gr. here 
has aocjucrraqy sophists ; i. e. philoso- 
phers, or professors of science. 
IT Sorcerers. Heb. d*^BB!3>a mekash' 
shephinif from VfGS kashaphy to use 
inchantments for magical purposes; 
equivalent to sorcerers j jugglers f wiz- 
ards. Gr. tbapmtfjv;^ conjurors by drugs. 

^ir Magicians. Heb. D^?3t3"in har- 

tummim. On this word see Note on 
Gen. 41. 8. It is here evidently used in 
a general sense, comprehending under 
it the wise men and the sorcerers men- 
tioned above, from whom the magicians 
were not a different class. The Gr. 
renders the term variously by einyri'a' 
interpreters qr explainers of something 
secret, tiraoidn^ inchanterSf and ipopim- 
Knt^ drug-sorcerers. In the Lat. it is 
often explained by genetkliaci or sapi- 
entes nativitatumj casters-up of nativ- 
ities j and is joined with astrologers and 
soothsayers, Dan. 1.20.— 2. 10, 27. — 4. 7. 

Having thus defined, as well as we 
are able, the import of the original 
terms, two important questions natur- 
ally suggest themselves for considera- 
tion ; — (1) What was Pharaoh's design 
in calling these mt^icians into his pre- 
sence ? and (2) What do we learn from 
the sacred text that they actually did ? 
The subject is one which has been very 
largely discussed and very variously 
understood, and at best is encompassed 



the ma^cians of Egypt, they[ also" 
tdid in like manner with their en- 
chantments. 

tver.S3.ch.8.7, 18. 

with difficulties of no easy solution. 
One of the most elaborate and satis« 
factory of the numerous tractates to 
which this part of the Mosaic history 
has given rise, is that of )<^armer in his 
'Dissertation on Miracles,' a work which 
has supplied us with many important 
hints in the ensuing remarks. 

First, as to Pharaoh's design in send^ 
ing for the magiciatis, there is no good 
reason for supposing that the object wiis 
to engage the g^s of Egypt to work 
miracles in direct opposition to the God 
of Israel, and thereby to invalidate Mo- 
ses' divine commission. In that case 
they would obviously have endeavored 
to counteract the aim of Jehovah and 
not to promote it. Instead of joining 
with the God of the Hebrews in bring- 
ii^jj^ down heavier judgments and adding 
to the direful plagues already inflicted, 
they would have sought to have had 
them diminished and removed. Instead 
of desiring them to turn more water into 
blood, they would have besought them 
to restore the corrupted waters to their 
natural state. Instead of entreating 
them to multiply frogs, their prayer 
would have been for them to be removed 
or destroyed, as it would certainly be 
as easy to do the one as the other. 
The fact seems to have been, that Pha- 
raoh's first thought was that Moses 
was nothing more than a magician, and 
that he sent for his magicians in order to 
learn from them whether the sign given 
by Moses was truly supernatural, or 
only such as their art was able to ac- 
complish. The question therefore was 
not whether the gods of Egypt were su- 
perior to the God of Israel, or whether 
evil spirits could perform greater mira- 
cles than those which Moses performed 
by the assistance of Jehovah ; but whe- 
ther^ the works of Moses were proper 
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proo& that the God of Israel wa« Je- 
hoyah, the only toTereign^ nature, and 
consequently whether Moses was acting 
by his commission. This was to be 
determined by the result of their efforts 
to perform the same extraordinary acts 
as Moses did ', and had they succeeded, 
the effect would have been the eame as 
if Baal had answered his votaries by 
fire ', it would have followed of course 
that Moses, whatever he might pre- 
tend, was a magician only, and not a 
divinely commissioned messenger, and 
also that Jehovah was not the only 
sovereign of nature. Having been sum- 
moned therefore for this purpose into 
the royal presence, the question arises, 
Secondly, as to the true nature of the 
magician's' performances. Were they 
real miracles, and if so by what power 
effected? Or were they ikothing more 
than dextrous feats of ju^ling or sleight 
of hand? On these points various opin- 
ions have been held, each supported by 
an array of reasoning more or less plau- 
sible. Some have supposed that the 
magicians were aided by evil spirits in 
the performance of the miracles ; and 
that these spirits were allowed by God 
to exercise a supernatural power up to 
a certain point, when they were sud- 
denly arrested and confounded in their 
impotency, and made to give a more 
signal triumph to the cause of Onmiipo- 
tence and truth. But to this it'^ is we 
think validly objected that the Scrip- 
tures, properly understood, never ascribe 
to evil spirits the power of working recU 
miracles. Whatever wonders they may 
be capable of effecting, a miracle strict- 
ly so termed, invariabl^iiequires and im- 
plies a divine interposition ^ as other- 
wise it would be difficult to conceive 
how a miracle should be a proof of a 
commission from God. Others there- 
fore have supposed that although the 
magicians pretended to have communi- 
cation with evil spirits and employed 
their arts accordingly, yet that God was 
pleased to interpose in concurrence with 



their enchantments, and woilt a nm\ 
miracle, contrary perhaps to their ex- 
pectations; while yet hia design wis 
by woriLing a still greater oat oo the 
^e of Moses and Aaron, to show the 
vast superiority of hie power over theirs. 
This they would infer of course when 
they saw for instance ^^aron's rod swal- 
lowing up their own, aild^consequently 
both they and Pharaoh woold be inex- 
cusable in refusing to acknowledge the 
agency of Omnipotence. But to this 
again it may be replied, that the proof 
thus adduced was not absolutely con- 
clusive to their minds, that no power 
but that of Jehovah could workinira- 
cles. How was the transformation of 
Moses' rod a demonstration of his be- 
ing sent by Jehovah, when the magicians 
apparently produced the very same cre- 
dentials of a supernatural ability? Nay, 
the magicians, in the first contest, if a 
real miracle was wrought on their side, 
no matter by what power, would appear 
not only to have imitated, but to have 
exceeded Moses ; having the advantage 
over him in the number of their mira- 
cles. For to human view they turned 
not only one rod into a serpent, which 
was all that Moses had hitherto done, 
but they turned their Several rods into 
serpents. Now why was Moses to bo 
credited on account of a single miracle, 
if it were contradicted and overborne by 
several miracles fully equal to it ? After 
the conversion of the rods, it is true, 
Moses' serpent swallowed up those of 
the magicians; but this afler victory, 
however splendid, could not retrieve the 
credit of the former defeat. It could 
not establish the validity of the proof, 
from the change of his rod, which he 
had appealed to in the beginning as a de- 
cisive testimony in favor of his claims. 
We seem therefore to be shut up to the 
necessity of seeking for a still more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
involved in the case of the £g3rptian ma- 
gicians. Our conclusion, on the whole, 
is the same with that of Dr. Dwight^ as 
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Mpnsief in hit 'Tb^logy' (Serm. UC, 
on the Miradet of Christ), that the miu 
giciane wrottght no miracles. All that 
they did was to bosy themseWes with 
tkHr €iuhmnim€fU$y by which every man 
BOW knows that, although the weak and 
credulous may be deceived, miracles 
camiot possibly be accomplkhed. 

We proceed, therefore, to state the 
grounds of this interpretation, and .in 
doing it we regret that, from itfe de- 
pending 80 entirely upon the idiomatic 
structure of the Hebrew, the mere Eng- 
lish reader will not perhaps be able 
fiilly to appreciate its force. We will 
endeavor to make it, however, if not 
demonstrable, at least intelligible. — It 
is a canon of interpretation of frequent 
use in the exposition of the sacred wri- 
tings, that verbs of action sometimes 
signify merely the tciU and endeavor to 
do the action in question. Thus Ezek. 
S4. 13, *I have pur^d thee, and thou 
wast not purged ;' i. e. I have endeavor- 
ed, used means, been at pains, to purify 
thee. John 5. 44, 'How can ye believe 
which receive honor one of another ;' 
i. e, endeavor to receive. Rom. 3. 4. 
*The goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance ;' i. e. endeavors or tends to 
lead thee. Amos, 9. 3^, 'Though they 
be hid from my sight in the bottom of 
the sea ;' i. e. though they aim td be 
hid. 1 Cor. 10. 33, * I please all men ;' 
i. e. endeavor to please. Gal. 5. 4, 
'Whosoever of you are justified by the 
law ;' i. e. seek and^en^eavor to be justi- 
^sA, Ps. 69. 4, ' They that destroy me 
are mighty ;' i. e. that endeavor to de- 
stroy me. £ng. ' That would destroy 
me.' Acts, 7. 26, 'And set them at one 
again;' i. e. wished and endeavored. 
£ng. ' ufould have set them.' The pas- 
sage before us we consider as exhibiting 
a usage entirely analogous. 'They also 
d(id in like manner with their enchant- 
ments,' i. e. they endeavored to do in 
like manner ; just as in ch. 8. 18, it is 
said, 'And the magicians did so With 
their enchantments to bring forth lice, 



hut they eouUiui;^ .the words beSif 
precisely the same in both instancM. 
Adopting this construction, we suppose 
that the former clanfte of verse 12 should 
be rendered, ' For they cast down every 
man his rod, that they might become 
serpents ;' which the Hebrew teader 
will perceive to be a rendering precisely 
parallel to that which occurs ch. 6. 11, 
'Speak unto Pharaoh that he let the 
children of Israel go ;' Heb. 'And he 
shall let go.J So also ch. 7. 2, ' Shall 
speak unto Pharaoh, that he send ;' Heb. 
*And he shall send.' The magicians 
cast down their rods that they might 
imdergo a similar transmutation with 
that of Moses, but it is not expressly 
said that were so changed, and we 
therefore incline to place their discom- 
fiture in the loss of their rods, those in- 
struments with which they had vainly 
hoped to compete' with Moses. If it be 
contended that there was some kind of 
change produced on the magicians' rods, 
but that it was effected by feats of jug- 
gling, or legerdemain, and amounted in 
fact merely to an optical illusion, we 
do not particularly object to this con- 
struction, inasmuch as it admits our 
main position, that there was no real 
miracle wrought by or through the ma- 
gicians. Perhaps on the whole it may 
be considered as the most probable hy- 
pothesis; especially as the narrative 
does not require us to understand all 
these various incidents as having oc- 
curred at one and the same interview. 
It seems that it was after the miracle 
wrought upon Aaron's rod that the ma- 
gicians were called for by Pharaoh, 
and as they wAild learn from the sum- 
mons itself the object for which they 
were called into the royal presence, 
as well as the character of the miracle 
that had been wrought, they would 
of course have time to make all the 
necessary preparations for playing off 
an illusion upon the senses of the 
spectators by their semblances of ssr^ 
pents. 
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12 For they cast dovm every man 
hk rod, and they became serpents : 
but Aaron's rod swallowed up their 
rods. 

13 Aiid he hardened Pharaoh's 
heart that he hearkened not unto 
them ; « as the Lord had said. 

14 IT And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, X Pharaoh's heart is hardened, 
hejreiuseth to let the people go. 

15 Get thee unto Pharaoh in the 

« ch. 4. 31. ver. 4. z ch. 8. 15. ds 10. 1, 
90, S7. 

13. And he, hardened PharaoVs heart. 
Heb. n5'1& dJ ptn^l va^yehezak Itb 
Pharohf and the heart of Pharaoh ttxu;- 
ed strongf or hardened itself. The ex- 
pression in the original is precisely the 
same with that which occurs v. 22, of 
this chapter, and is there rendered, 
'And Pharaoh's heart was hardened.' 
Why it is translated differently here, it 
is not easy to say. 

14. Is hardened. Heb. 1^ kabld^ 
i» heavy ; an instance of the unhappy 
usage by which our translators have 
uniformly employed the word ' harden' 
to represent several different words in 
the original. See Note on Ex. 4. 21 . 

16. Get thee unto Pharaoh, &c. We 
here enter upon the account of the ten 
successive plagues, to which the Most 
High had recourse in order to humble 
and break the refractory spirit of Pha- 
raoh. Hitherto a miracle had been 
wrought, but no judgment inflicted. 
The conversion of the rod into a ser- 
pent had given proof of the tremendous 
power with which God's messengers 
were armed, but n9 injur})^ having en- 
sued, no conviction or Telenting had 
been produced. Another step was there- 
fore now to be taken in the progress of 
the divine visitations. The rod was 
now to begin its chastising work, and 
though remaining unchanged to become 
a rod of scorpions to the whole nation. 
As if there were a probability that he 
would not be admitted into the pres- 



moming ; lo, he goeth outimto the 
water, and thou shalt stand hy the- 
river's brink against he come: ^nd 
y the rod which was turned to a ser- 
pent shalt thou take in thine hand. 
16 And thou shalt say unto him, 
> The Lord God of the Hel»rew8 
hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let 
my people go» «'that they may serve 
me m tne wilderness: and behold« 
hitherto thou wouldest not hear. 

y ch. 4. S, 3. A; ver. 10. « ch. S. 18. » ch. S 
12. IS. & 5. 1,3. 

ence-chamber, or room of state, where 
audience was usually given to embas- 
sadors, he is directed to meet him by 
the river's brink, whither he was in the 
habit of resorting in the morning, either 
to perform his ablutions or his devo-^ 
tions,' or both ^ as there is clear evi- 
dence that the Nile was anciently dei- 
fied as the source of the fertility of the 
soil of Egypt, and that it had its ap- 
pointed priests, festivals, and sacrifices. 
Inde.ed at the present day, under the 
sterner system of the Moslem religion, 
the reverence entertained for the Nile 
exhibits a tendency towards the same 
superstitious regard, as it is called ' the 
Most Holy River,' and its benefits are 
still celebrated by a variety of religious 
rites. As this river was to bo the sub- 
ject of the first plague, Moses was or- 
dered to meet Pharaoh on its banks and 
there, with th^ intimidating rod in his 
hand which had so recently triumphed 
over the rods of the magicians, to give 
him a new summons to surrender, and 
in case of a refusal to announce the 
coming judgment. He would thus have 
no possible pretence for ascribing the 
effect, when it came, to any other than 
the true cause. It was affording him, 
moreover, another fair opportunity to 
forego his obstinacy and comply with 
the divine mandate, for God is long- 
suffering, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to ths 
knowledge of the truth. 
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17 Thus saith the Loko, m this 
^thou shah know that 1 am the 
Lord : behold, I will smite with the 



bch. 5. 3. ver. 5. 



17. In this thalt thou knowy kc. Heb. 
tVIt^ bezothf in or by this ; i. e. this mir- 
acle about to be wrought. Pharaoh had 
before, ch. 6. 2, contemptuously asked, 
'Who is the Lord, that I should obey 
his voice to let Israel go ? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.' 
He was now to be instructed to his cost 

on this head. IT IvAU smite with the 

rod that is in mine hand. As these are 
]Mrobably to be considered the words 
of Jehovah himself they present a strik- 
ing example of the phraseology by 
which an agent is said to do that which 
he commands or procures to be done. 
The smiting rod was said to be in God's 
hand, because it was in the hand of Mo- 
ses who was acting by his orders and 
in his name. Thus, Hos. 8. 12, 'I have 
written to him the great things of my 
law ;' i. e. have ordered or procured 
them to be written. Yet it is proper 
to observe that the Jewish and many 
Christian commentators consider these 
as more truly the words of Moses speak- 
ing in the name of God, whose repre- 
sentative he was expressly declared to 
be to Pharaoh, v. 1 . The rod was liter- 
ally in the hand of Aaron, but Moses, 
they contend, might properly say it was 
in hi^ hand because he was principal in 
the affair and merely used the ministry 
of Aaron in performing the miraculous 
works. Compare Mark, 15. 45, 'And 
when he (Pilate) knew it of the centu- 
rion, he gave the body to Joseph ;' with 
Mat. 27. 58, * Then Pilate commanded 
the body to be delivered.^ As the sense 
is plain, it is not very material to whom 
the words are most immediately refer- 
red. Throughout the transaction God, 
Moses, and Aaron acted in such entire 
concert that they are considered as one, 
though all the efficiency exerted is of 
course to be referred exclusively to Om- 



rod that 15 in my hand upon the 
waters whieh are in the river, and 
cthey shall be turned ^to blood. 

c ch. 4. 0. d Rev. lA. 4, 6. 

    ■■■»■   1 1^——^ ^ . « .^ I   ^■■■1  I  ——^1^1^ 

nipotence.>— IT They shall he Isutn^d 
to blood. As precisely the aiune expres- 
sion in the original occurs Joel, 3. 4^ 
'The moon shall be turned into blood f 
where all that can be understood is that 
it should be turned into the color of 
blood f some have supposed that nothing 
more is meant in the present case than 
that the waters were to be made to as- 
sume a preternatural red and blood-like 
color. This, they intimate, may have 
beeh done by miraculously impreg^- 
ting the water with some substance capa'- 
ble of producing that effect, and which 
should render it at the same time des- 
tructive to animal life. But the case is 
very different in regard to a solid and a 
fluid body ; as also in respect to a high 
ly figurative mode of speech appropri- 
ate to prophecy, and the language of 
simple historical narrative. As to the 
change of the moon, we perceive at once 
that nothing more than an optical illu- 
sion is the effect intended to be des- 
cribed ; but in the case of the river, if 
the text declares it, no good reason can 
be assigned why the mass of waters 
should not be converted to reai blood as 
well as to any other fluid substance, 
since it is an operation equally easy to 
Omnipotence, and since we can much 
more readily conceive of a river of blood 
becoming putrescent than of common 
water, which had merely undergone dis- 
coloration. We are constrained there- 
fore to take the words in their literal 
sense as announcing that Pharaoh and 
his people should behold their delicious 
and venerated river become a vast roll- 
ing stream of blood, pure blood, no 
doubt florid and high-colored, exhibiting 
a spectacle which they could not con- 
template, nor we conceive, without emo- 
tions of horror. But of the actualmiracle 
the sequel informs us more particularly. 
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18 Md the fish that i$ ist llkctriv«r 
shall die, and the river shall stink : * 
ftnd the Egjrptians shall • loathe to 
crink of the water of the river. 

19 IF And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy 
rod, and < stretch out iJiine hand 
upon the waters of Egpyt» upcHi 
their streams, upon their rivers, and 
upon their ponds, and upon all their 
pools of water, that they may be- 

• Ter. 24. ' ch. 8. 5. 6, 19. * 9. 22. & 10. 12, 
fl. ft 14.21,26. 

18. Th€ fish that is in the river shall 
die. * We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt freely/ said the mur- 
muring Israelites in the wilderness, 
Num. 11. 6; from which it is obvious 
that fish constituted no small part of 
the food of the country. But the chang- 
ing of the waters was to be the death of 
the fish, so that the means of satisfpng 
hui^er as well as of quenching thirst 

would be abridged to them. IT Shall 

loatke to drink of the water. Heb. Ifi^^S 
tllDlD^ nUu lishtothj shall be wearied to 
drink ; i. e. wearied by digging round 
about the river for water. The original 
comprehensively expresses both the dis- 
tasteful loathesemeness of the bloody 
water and the trouble and pains to which 
they were subjected in obtaining that 
which was pure. Gr. *They shall not 
be able to drink the water of the river.' 

19. Stretch out thine handj &c. The 
fearful plague was not to be confined to 
the river, fiy stretching out his arm, 
and waving his rod in different direc- 
tions over the land, the judgment was 
to become, as it were, universal. The 
▼ariourbranches of the Nile, the canals 
derived from it, the ponds and reser- 
voirs, all were to exhibit the spectacle 
of the same hideous and nauseous trans- 
formation ! ff In vessels of wood 

and in vessels of stone. Heb. 'In woods 
and in stones / by which is probably 
meant not so much the vessels in do- 
mestic use, as the cisterns, tanks, and 

Vol. I 9 



cmtke blood : tad th^ thete nliaY b# 
blood throughout all the land df 
Egypt^ both m vessels of wood, aaA 
in vessels of stone. 
20 And Moses and Aarua did wo^ 
as the Lord commanded ; and he 
f lifted up the rod and smote the 
waters that were in the river, in the 
sijp^ht of Pharaoh, and in the. sight 
oihis servants ; and all the h waten 
that were in the river were turned 
into blood. 

sch. 17.&. bPs. 78. 44. A 109. 39, 

Other larger receptacles constructed of 
wood or stone for the purpose of con- 
taining- the water which run into thdm 
on the overflowing of the Nile. As they 
have no rain in £g3rpt, and the water (Xf 
their wells is very bad, the river was 
their great dependence for water. 

20. And Moses and Aaron did so, ke. 
The event answered to the predictioa 
and the performance of M6ses aad 
Aaron. That noble river, the pride and 
ornament of their country, which alom 
gave fertility to its soil and beauty to 
its scenery, now no longer pours its na* 
tive refreshing stream along its banks, 
but flows in thickened blood) casting tip 
its perished inhabitants, and tainting 
the air with its noisome stench! In 
order to appreciate more justly the 9^- 
palling nature of this judgment, we 
must bear in mind, not only the fet^- 
izing properties of the Nile, bnt tlie 
deliciousness of its* waters as a bever- 
age. By the universal consent of aH 
who have drank of this river, it is on- 
rivalled in this respect by any waters 
in the world which are not medicinal. 
Such is its character now, and such 
doubtless it was then. How terrible 
the privation for a whole people to be 
thus deprived at once of the blessing 
and the luxury of such a river ! BQt the 
event teaches us how easily an aveng- 
ing God can not only cut off our moat 
necessary supplies, but also convert 
our choicest comforts to our greatest 
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? !^l\Aiid theibb that urns in tlie 
Hw^ died ; and the river stank, and 
te Egyptians ieould not drink of 
the water of the river ; and there 
was blood throughout all the land 

ofi^gypt. 

22 ^And the magicians c£ Egypt 
did so with their enchantments: 
and Pharaoh's heart was hardened, 
ndither did he hearken unto them ; 
las the Lord had said. 

23 And Pharaoh turned and went 

»ver. 18. kver. 11. 

plagues. And not only so. We see in 
this judgment the marks of a twofold 
retribution ; first^ for idolatry, and sec- 
ondly, for cruelty. The river of Egypt 
was the idol of Egypt. .They vainly 
boasted that by reason of their river 
they were independent of the rains of 
heaven. They paid to that cherished 
stream the homage which was due to its 
Creator. They ascribed to it the bless- 
ings which they owed to him. It was 
fitting therefore that he should ^smite 
it in the seven streams thereof;' that he 
should make that a loathii^, a scourge, 
and a curse, which they had made an 
idol. ^ Men are sure to be punished 
Biost and soonest in that which they 
make a corrival with God.' Bp. Hall. 
B«t this was not all. It was a sig^nifi- 
cant as well as a righteous plague. 
They had stained the waters of that 
river with the blood of the Hebrew in- 
nocents, and now he gave them blood 
to drink, for they were worthy, Rev. 
16. 6. Its cruel lord is now punished 
by seeing its channel filled, from shore 
to shore, with one crimson tide ! So 
signally are the instruments of sin often 
arade the instruments of punishment ! 

22. TAe magicians did so wUh their 
enehAntments, That is, as before , at- 
tempted to do so. It will be observed 
that nothing is said of the effect of the 
magicians' attempt to imitate this mir- 
acle. Whether they succeeded in mnl- 
tiplying the bloody fluid is not affirmed, 



into his' house, neither did he set 
his heart to thiis alsb. 

24 And all the Egyptians digged 
round about the river for water to 
drink ; for they could not drink of 
the water of the river. 

25 And seven days were fulfilled 
after that the Lord had smitten 
the river. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

AND the Lord, spake unto Mo- 
ses, Go unto Pharaoh, and say 

I vcr. 3. 

though even if they did, it was evideat- 
ly.on so small a scale, as not to afford 
any plausible pretext for disparaging 
the unspeakably greater miracle of Mo- 
ses. As Moses had already turned the 
running and standing waters of Egypt 
into blood, they could only procure 
small quantities by digging below the 
surface. But what was this compared 
with the immensity of the work wronght 
by Moses ? Indeed the shallowness of 
their pretences was palpable in their 
proposing to show their skill by increas- 
ing an evil which was already intoler* 
able. If they had had any confidence 
in their own art they would rather have 
attempted to turn the blood into water 
than the reverse. But they chose to ape 
the miracle of Moses, and though there 
is no evidence of their succeeding even 
in this, yet the result went to harden still 
iarther the obdurate heart of Pharaoh. 

24. The Egyptians digged round 
about J &c. Probably they found so 
much as barely sufficed for the wants 
of existence, though at the expense of 
great labor and fatigue. The fact nf- 
fords an affecting proof, how in the 
midst of wrath God remembers mercy. 
The people must indeed suffer for the 
perverseness of their rulers, but the 
righteous judge tempers the strokes 
which yet he does not spare. 



CHAPTEI^ VIII. 
From the last verse of the prerions 
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«ito biin, Tbus Mitk the Lord, Let 

my people go « that thcy^ may serve 

nie. 
^ And if thou ^ refuse to let ihem 

So, behold, i will smite all thy bor^ 
en with* frogs: 
. 3 And the river shall briBg forth 

Ach. I. It. M. D eh. 7. 14. « 9.9. « Rev. 16. 1). 

chapter it appears that the first plague 
was of a week's continuance. So long 
a time was probably necessary to give 
tbe judgment its full effect; Had it last- 
ed Vut a day or two, it .might have been 
iflerred to some casualty which did not 
require the admission of A supernatural 
agency. But when they perceived the 
river rolling its bloody tide day after 
day, and the nauseous pestilential va- 
pors still increasing upon them and 
poisoning the air whioh they breathed, 
and all in accordance with what Moses 
had announced, they would be rendered 
doubly inexcusable if they refused to 
acknowledge the working of Omnipo- 
tence. Whatever may have been its 
influence upon the nation at laige, it 
seems to have produced no salutary ef- 
fect upon Pharaoh or his court ; yet at 
the end of that time Grod was pleased to 
remove the calamity, and grant a short 
respite to king and people, that they 
might reflect upon the awful phenome- 
non, and peiadveature be led to humble 
themselves before him. Yet the nar- 
rative informs us that the deliverance 
firom the curse, like the curse itself, — 
the forbearance, as well as the judg- 
ments, of the Almighty^^nly served 
to prolong and a^ravate their wicked- 
ness. A second plague is therefore now 
to be denounced. 

1. Let my people go that they may 
$erve me* Heb. ^TSV^I va^yaahdeniy 
and tkey ekall eerve me. But the rend- 
ering of the particle 1 se by ' that' is 
m^doubtedly correct, and goes to con- 
firm our interpretation of £z. 7. 11, 13, 
where the same form of ezi^ession oc- 
curs, Elxamples of similar usage are al- 



fimaabundttiifdyy^fHiieh aliiilf colip 
aad^ome kito thxne house, and into 
4 thy bed-clwmber, and iipon tfay 
bed, and into the house ofmy ser- 
vants, and upon thy people, ax^ 
into thine oTms, and into thy 
knesidhig troughs : 

dps. 106. so. 

most innumerable in the original Scrip- 
tures. 

St, BeMdf Infittmaite aU thy harden. 
Hca». Cjaa ^^^H rnrt htwnih anoH fib' 
gtph, behM lamiHng; i. e. just about 
to aoiite, as Gen. 6. 13, <Behold, I will 
destrpy.' Heb. <Behold I destroying f 
acconUng to a very frequent import 
of the present participle. The term 
^ borders' in scriptural usage does not 
merely denote the limited coastsy or 
haundariee of a country, but in a larger 
sense its regions y districts, or provinces 
m genenl. 

3. The river shall bring forth firogk 
abundantly. Heb. tt*»:PTnBS f *JTD sha- 
ratz tzepharde'imy shall simrm or craui 
(ipith) frogs. On the force of thb 
original term, see Note on Gen. 1. 20. 
The emphatic phraseology of the text 
shows that nothing would be able to de 
bar the access of these loathsome in- 
truders into every nook and comer of 
the halntations of men. No doors, locks, 
or bolts; no walls, gates, or fences, 
should preclude their entrance. The 
circumstance of their coming up into 
the ^bed-chambers,' and into the 'ovens'i* 
and 'kneading-troughs,' needs explana> 
tion to those whose domestic economy 
is so different from that of the ancient 
nations. Their lodgings were not in up* 
per storiesy hot recesses on the ground 
floor ; and their ovens were not like ours 
built on the side of a chimney, and ad- 
jacent to a fire-place, where the glow- 
ing heat would fright away the frogs ; 
but they dug a hole in the ground, in 
which they placed an earthen pot, which 
having sufficiently heated they put their 
cakes upoorthe inside to be baked. To 
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, i And tbefrogishaUoomeup both 
ga thee, and upoa thf people, and 
upon all thy senranta. 
e IT And the Lom> spake mito Mo- 
aes, Sav unto Aaron, • Stretch forth 
jd^e hand with th^ rod over the 
atreams, oyer the nrers, aad over 
the ponds, and cause frogs to 

• ch. 7. 19. 

flfad such places full of frog^ when they 
oame to heat them in order to bake their 
hread, and to find these loathsome crea- 
tures in their beds when they sought re- 
ppse, must ha?e been dis^sting and 
distressing beyond measure. The fiict 
|hat these noxious yermin were thus 
prompted to forego their natural habits, 
and instead of confining themselves to 
the waters and moist soils, to spread 
OTer the country and make their way to 
the most frequented and driest places, 
indicates the countless numbers in which 
they came forth ; and this is still more 
confirmed by the immense heaps of their 
aarcasses which ultimately corrupted 
the land. It is observable also that as 
the frog was one of the sacred animals 
of the Egyptians, the objects of their 
superstition became here, as in other 
instances, the instruments of their pun- 
ishment. Indeed every line of the nar- 
rative of the plagues seems to have a 
point and force which, without some 
oonsiderable acquaintance with the con- 
dition and usages of ancient Egypt, can- 
not be properly appreciated. 

6. And the Lord spake unto Moaee^ 
fcc. Of the reception which Pharaoh 
gave to the present threatening, Moses 
gives us no account, leaving it to be 
jnferred from the facts which ensued, 
^om these it is obvious that he treated 
the message either with open or silent 
contempt. He probably scorned the idea 
of being terrified at a svnirm of frog»— 
oreatures loathsome indeed but despicap 
bly harmless. Nothing remained there- 
lore but for Moses to execute his com- 



oome up upoB the land of £^7^ 

6 Ana Aaron etretched out bib 
hand over the waters of Egypt ; 
and f the frogs came up, and cover- 
ed the Isfnd of Egypt 

7 K And the magicians did so with 
thehr enchantments, and brought 
up frogs upon the land of Egypt. 

t Ps.>78. 45. 4fe lOS. so. ff ch: 7. X 1. 

« 'I - I..I I, I. ■» » 

mission, aad show the haughty monarch 
that the Lord of the universe could ea^ 
sily arm the most contemptible of his 
creatures to the intolerable annoyance 
or the utter destruction of himself and 
his hosts. 

6. The froga come up, and covered 
the land. Heb. 'And the frog came up/ 
collect, sing, for phir. The word of 
command has but to be uttered, and the 
Lord's armies make their appearance 
in countless myriads. Shoals of leap- 
ing, croaking, filthy frogs on their land, 
in their houses, in their beds, in their 
food ! What a distressing and nauseous 
plague ! Many delicate persons and 
children shudder at the sight of one 
as it suddenly leaps across their path. 
What must have been the condition of 
a people thus visited and pursued wher- 
ever they went by swarmii^ multitudes 
of these loathsome vermin ! 

7. T he magiciant did eo with their en-^ 
chantmentSf and brought up frogs. Or, 
Heb. ibS^'^l va-yaaiuy thdt they might 
bring up j i. e. the magicians attempted 
to do so, that they might bring up ; pre« 
cisely the same mode of speech with 
that, V. 1, < that they might serve me.' 
Am in the two former cases, so here also 
we see no positive evidence that the 
magicians did any thing more than go 
through certain preliminary ceremonies 
of jugglery which may perhaps have 
deceived the senses of the spectators, 
or they might have obtained them from 
among the multitudes produced by Mo- 
ses and Aaron. See Note on Ex. 7. 
11, 13. 
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8 If Then Fharaok called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and said^ h Entreat 
the Lord that he may take away 
the frogs from mej and from my 
people : and I will let Xhe people 

h ch. 9. 28. A 10. 17. Numb. 21. 7. 1 Kings 
13. 6. Acts 8. 24. 

 ' ' ' " I   I I • •  

8. Then Pharaoh calUd for Moses 
and Aaron, &c. Symptoms of relent- 
ing begin at length to show themselves. 
The plague was too fonnidable to be 
despised, too mighty to be resisted, too 
extensive to be remedied. In the case 
of the waters turned into blood there 
^Rras some mitigation of the scomge. 
They coidd procure pure water, though 
with great labor, by digging around the 
Jriver. But from the plague of the frogs 
there was no respite or relief. In their 
houses, in their beds, at their tables, 
they were incessantly infested by these 
hated intruders. Whatever quantities 
of ihem were killed, besides infecting 
the air by their stench, their places were 
instantly made good by increased num- 
bers, so that the very lives of the suf- 
ferers must have been a weariness to 
them. The judgment in its extremity 

, is no longer endurable. Pharaoh is com- 
pelled to intercede for its removal. He 
who drove Moses and Aaron from him 
m wrath, with the angry words, 'Where- 
fore do ye Moses and Aaron let the peo- 
ple from their workis ; get you unto your 
burdens,' now sends for them in fear, 
alters his voice, ^nd begs that they 
would entreat the Lord for him. He is 
now glad to bfe beholden to the mercy of 
that God of whom he had before spoken 
with the utmost disdain. The request 

N to Moses and Aaron he backs with the 
promise to let the people go, in which 
perhaps he was at the time sincere ; as 
much so undoubtedly as sinners usually 
are in the promises to God that are ex- 
torted from them under the pressure of 
the heavy hand of his judgments. But 
in this, as in a thousand similar cases, 
time soon showed bow little depend- 

9» 



go, that they may do sacrifice unto 
the Lord. 

9 And Moses said unto Pharaoh, 
Glory oyer me : when shall I en* 
treat for thee and for thy servants, 
and for thy people, to destroy the 
frof^ from thee, and thy houses, 
i .. .   ...  I ^ , 

ence was to be placed upon such prom- 
isesk^ — IT That he may take away, 
Heb. *1D'^1 vayaser, and he shall take 
away} the same form of expression with 
that adverted to above. So also in the 
close of the verse, *that they may do sa- 
crifice.' Heb. *And they shall do sacri- 
fice.' Thus also where one Evangeli&t, 
Mark, 12. 17, has, *And the inheritance 
shall be ours ;' another, Luke, 20. 4, ha^, 
* That the inheritance may be ours.' 

9. Glory over me. Heb. *ij3? *^»Bnn 
hithpaer alaif have the honor over me. 
Moses by these words seems to indicate 
so much satisfaction and joy at the leaiit 
sign of relenting on the part of Pharaoh, 
that he is ready to humble himself in his 
presence, disclaiming, as it were, and 
foregoing the honor and pre-eminence 
which naturally accrued to him froih 
the performance of such mighty works, 
and laying them at the feet of PharaoH. 
So obsequious indeed does he profess 
himself in view of the hopeiul change 
which had taken place in the king'is 
mind, that he willingly gives him the 
honor of appointing a time when he 
.should entreat the Lord for the removal 
of the plague. Gr. 'Appoitit unto me 
when I shall pray.' Chal. ^Ask for thee 
a powerful work, and give thou the 
time.' The incident suggests an im- 
portant practical hint. The ministers 
of God should be ever prompt to greet 
with joy the slightest symptoms of re- 
lenting in those to whom they may have 
been the occasion of suffering, whether 
bodily or mental. Indeed, a benevolent 
mind will be so rejoiced with such indi- 
cations, that he will readily exchange 
the language and the air of stenmeas 
and severity for the moit oopdeeceiKt 
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thed they may remain in the river 
only? 

10 And he said, Tcwnorrow. And 
he said, Be it according to thy 
word : that thou mayest know that 
hhere is, none like unto the Lord 
our God. 

11 And the frogs shall depart 

> cll. 9. 14. Deut. 33. 36. 2 Sam. 7. 23. 
1 Chron. 17. 20. ' Ps. 86. 8. Isai. 46. 9. Jer. 
10.6,7. 

'■■I III! I III » 

f 

mg deportment, in order to encourage 
the incipient workings of a godly sor- 
low.— IT That they may remain in the 
river only. Not that they should be 
jremoTed by being transferred from the 
land to the river, but that they should 
be henceforth confined to the river, and 
not suiOfered to infest the land any more. 
This is the true import of the original. 
Those that were already on the land 
^d and were gathered in heaps. 

10. And he said, To-nunrrow. Heb. 
VT?3^ lernahoTf against to-morrow* It 
10 perhaps a natural query why Pha- 
raoh did not demand an instantaneous 
cessation of the plague? To this it 
may be replied, that he was possibly 
desirous of seeing whether the frogs 
might not disappear of themselves in 
the meantime. If so, he would have 
8omo show of reason to doubt whether 
they were really the product of super- 
natural agency, or had chanced to ap- 
pear iif such countless numbers. We 
may suppose moreover that it was to 
meet some such latent misgiving in his 
mind that Moses had given him the op- 
tion of the time that he should fix for 
the withdrawment of the plague. He 
would leave no ground for suspicion that 
the miracle was owing to any other than 
supernatural agency. Add to this as 
another reason for the delay of a day, 
that Pharaoh may have supposed from 
the past that some time would be re- 
qnisite for prayer and consultation of 
tile Deity on the part of Moses, which 
he was disposed, as a reasonable thing, 



from thee, and 4rom thy hodses, 
and from 'thy servants, and from 
thy people; they shall remain in 
the riv«r only^ 

13 AndJVLoses and Aaron went 
out from Pharaoh: and Moses 
k cried unto* the Lord, because of 
the frogs which h^ had brought 
against Pharaoh. 

k ver. 30. ch. 9. 33. & 10. 18. A; 32. 11; James 
5. 16, 17, 18. 

— , J w 

to allow. IT That thx}u mayest know, 

&c. These words declare to us the grand 
design of all the dispensations, whether 
of judgment or mercy, of the Most High, 
that he may be convinced that ' there 
is none like unto the Lord our God:' 
none so wise, so good, so mighty; none 
so formidable as an enemy, none so de- 
sirable as a fri^end. Nothing would more 
tend to produce this impression on his 
mind than the circumstance of his being 
permitted himself to assign the time for 
the removal of the frogs, and then to 
see the event punctually accomplished. 
12. Cried unto the Lord because of 
the frogs. Heb. '^ST J^ aZ d«6ar, ttjjon 
the vx>rd (or matter) of the frogs j i. e. 
on the subject of the frogs^ in regard to 
them. See Note on Gen. 15. 1.' From 
the force of the original for 'cried' 
(p2>2*^ yitzak) it is to be at least in- 
ferred that Moses prayed with great 
earnestness and intensity of spirit, if 
not with special energy of utterance. 
Though the word has a primary refer- 
ence to the use of the voice, yet in Ex. 
14. 15, it is evidently employed where 
nothing more than a fervent knental pe- 
tition is intended. 'Wherefore criest 
thou (p5!2n titzak) unto me?' See 
Note in loc. — r-V Which he had brought 
against Pharaoh. Heb^. n:?")!:^ D© ^ffiX 
asher sam le-Pharoh, which he had put 
to Pharaoh ; i. e. proposed, appointed 
to Pharaoh. In other words, he made 
supplication to the Lord relative to the 
removal of the frogs on the conditions 
which he had fixed, settled, or agreed to 
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13 And the Lobix did according to 
the word of Moses : and the frogs 
died out of the houses, out of the 
villages, and out of the fields. . 

14 And they gathered them to- 
gether upon heaps : and the land 
utank. 

15 But when Pharaoh saw that 

with Pharaoh. This sense of the word 
is rather more agreeable to the original, 
and equally so, we think, to the context. 

13. Out of the villages. Rather ae- 
cording to the Heb. 'out of the courts.^ 
The term Vi'^ITl hatzeroth is indeed 
occasionally applied to tillages ;' but 
its primary sense is that of an open 
court or area^ a plofe tvaUed or fenced 
round. This is probably the meaning 
here. The writer's design seems to be 
to say, that the frogs first deserted the 
houses, then the court-yards or enclosed 
grounds about the houses, and lastly 
the open fields. 

14. They gathered them together upon 
heaps. Heb. 'Gathered them together, 
heaps, heaps.' See Note on Gen. 14, JO. 
They were now delivered from the prin- 
cipal calamity, but they still had a most 
ofiensive evil to endure to keep Pharaoh 
in mind of his promise. Being obliged to 
gather together the dead frogs in heaps, 
the number and size of such masses of 
putrifying matter were so great as to 
fill the whole air with an odor that was 
intolerable. 

15. When Pharaoh saw that there was 
respite. Heb. nm"in harevahah, a 
breathing. Gr. avarpn^iSf a refreshing) 
as rendered. Acts, 3. 10, 'When the 
times of refreshing {avaxf/v^cii) shall 
come from the presence of the Lord.' 
The usual efiect of the intermission 
of divine judgments upon obstinate of- 
fenders is here strikingly displayed. 
'Let favor be showed to the wicked, 
yet will he not learn righteousness : 
in the land of uprightness will he deal 
unjustly, and will not behold the ma- 
jesty of the Lord.' Is. 26. 10. The 



there was i respite, ^he harden- 
ed his heart, and 'hearkened not 
unto them; as the Lord had 
said. 

16 1[ And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out 
thy rod, and smite the dust of the 

lEccles. 8. 11. mch.7. 14. 

'■ ' ' '  

respite granted in order to lead the re- 
bellious king to repentance, serves but 
to embolden him in the career of dis- 
obedience, and harden his heart afresh'. 
Without considering either what he had 
lately felt, or what he had reason to 
fear, he utterly disregards his promise, 
and settles down again into a posture 
of impious defiance of the wrath of 
heaven. How exact the counterpart 
which this conduct finds in that of sin^ 
ners awakened and aroused by some 
startling appeal of Providence or of the 
Holy Spirit. No more striking picture 
of this perverseness has ever been fur- 
nished than that which we find in the 
words of the Psalmist, Ps. 78. 34r-48. 
' When he slew them, then they sought 
him: and they returned and inquired 
early after God. And they remembered 
that God was their Rock, and the high 
God their Redeemer. Nevertheless they 
did flatter him with their mouth, and 
they lied unto him with their tongues. 
For their heart was not right with him^ 
neither were they steadfast in his cove- 
nant. How oft did they provoke him 
in the wilderness, and grieve him in the 
desert ! Yea, they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One 
of Israel. They remembered not his 
hand, i^or the day when he delivered 
them from the enemy.' 

16. Stretch out thy rod^ The judg- 
ment now to be inflicted was to be in- 
flicted without any previous warning. 
On the other hand, the fourth and fifth 
were preceded by a warning, while the 
sixth was not ) again, the seventh and 
eighth were announced, but not so the 
ninth y under the tenth the people were 
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land, that it may become lice 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

17 And they did so; for Aaron 
stretched out his hand with his 
rod, and smote the dust of the 

sent away. God was under no obliga- 
tions to make known his purposes to 
Pharaoh before hand, and from Iii»gross 
abuse of the respite granted him, be 
had no reason to be surprised if another 
plague of tenfold severity, or of utter 
'destructiTeness should suddenly burst 
forth upon him. But though God sees 
fit again to * correct' faim witjiout warn- 
ing, yet it is 'with measure, lest he 
should be brought to nothing.' , 

17. It heeame fice, &c. Heb. &35 kin- 
nim. .Gr. cr^ryt^e?, gnats. Of the real 
instrument by which the third plague 
was effected, we are inclined to adopt, 
as most probable, the view given by the 
Editor of the Pictorial Bible. <The 
Septuagint renders the Hebrew word 
&'^3I& kinnimf by (rfft^ec, which means 
the mosquito gnat ; and this rendering 
is entitled to great respect, when we 
recollect that the translators lived in 
Egypt. It is also confirmed by Origen 
and Jerome, who, with the Septuagint, 
form perhaps the best mass of authority 
on such a point which it is poi^sible to 
possess. Gesenius, Dr. Boothroyd, and 
others, concur in this view of the word ; 
but it is certain that the generality of 
interpreters agree with the common 
translation, which perhaps may be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the noi- 
some parasite is better known in the 
West than the mosquito, although, hap- 
pily, neither of them are so generally 
familiar as in the East. The writer 
has had some experience in different 
countries of the misery and continual 
irritation which the mosquito-gnat oc- 
casions, and can say, without the least 
hesitation, that of all insect plagues 
there is none which he should think so 
intolerable. The activity of these in- 
teotS) their mnall' size, their insatiable 



earth, and nit became lice in man 
and in beast : all the dust of th« 
land became lice throughout all 
the land of Egypt. 
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thirst for blood, and the power of their 
sting, which enable them to run riot not 
only on the exposed parts of the person, 
but on those that are thinly covered, as 
the legs, almost render existence a ca- 
lamity during the seasons in which they 
most abound. The painful sensation 
which their sting produces, and the in- 
tolerable and protracted itching which 
ensues, with the combined torttore re- 
sulting from the infliction of fresh stings 
while the former are still smarting, is 
scarcely less distressing to the mind 
than to the body. To secure sleep at 
night, the inhabitants of the countries 
infested by these iitsects are obliged to 
shelter themselves under mosquito-nets 
or curtains ; and it deserves to be men- 
tioned that this precaution was used by 
the ancient Egyptians. There is a re- 
markable passage on this subject in 
Herodotus. After mentioning how the 
country is infested by gnats, he says 
that as the wind will not allow these 
insects to ascend to any considerable 
elevation, the inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt sleep in turrets to avoid these 
tormentors ; but that in lower £^^t 
the people sleep securely underneath 
their nets with which they fish by day, 
and which they spread over their beds 
at night. This has puzzled translators 
and others ; but it is a fact that mos- 
quitoes and other flies will not pass 
through nets, the meshes of which are 
much more than large enough to admit 
them. This is practically known in 
some parts of Italy, where the inhabit- 
ants use net window-curtahis which 
freely admit the air, while they exclude 
gnats and flies. How severely this ca- 
lamity was felt is evinced by the fact 
that the Egyptians and other nations 
of antiquity had gods whose especial 
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18 And •tlieiKi»giciaiis4id8o with 
enchantmenU to bring forth 



• ch. 7. lU 



province it ymn to prbtect them from 
these and other 'flies.' The <Baalzc- 
hob,' or 'god of flies,' so oilen men- 
tioned in Scripture, was a deity of this 
description. We read also of towns 
near lakes and marshy grounds (where 
these insects particularly abound) be- 
ing deserted on account of this nuisance, 
•s well as of important military under- 
taking^ being relinquished. As the mos- 
quitoes breed in marshy soil, and par- 
ticularly in moist rice-grounds, where 
such exist, the annual overflowing of 
the Nile renders Egypt but too favor- 
able-'to their production. They accord- 
ingly appear in immense swarms, and 
the testimony of travellers concur in 
declaring that there is no country, in 
the old continent a^ least, where the 
mosquito-gnats are so numerous and 
Toracious as in Egypt, or where the 
pain of their wound and the consequent 
smart and itching are so acute. We 
have abstained from describing them, 
as their general appearance and habits 
do not differ from those of the common 
gnat ; but there is no comparison in the 
degree of annoyance which they occa- 
sion. The Egyptian gnat is rtfther 
small. It is ash-crdored, with white 
spots on the articulation of the legs. 
It may be objected' to the view of the 
text which we have taken, that it de- 
tracts from the miraculous nature of 
the visitation to suppose it connected 
with insects which Egypt ruUuraUy pro- 
duces in such abundance. But this ob- 
jection equally applies to * lice,' which 
swarm there to such a degree that it is 
difficult for the most cleanly persons to 
keep themselves wholly free from them. 
If we take either reading, it is only 
necessary to conclude (which the text 
expressly states) that the creatures 
were brought in swarms most extraor- 
dinary even in Egypt, said perhaps that 



lic^jbot they p could not: tothtre 
were lice upon man, and uponbeaat. 

P Luke 10. 18. S Hm. 3. «, 9. . 



they were brought thus abundantly at a 
time of the year when they do not usu- 
ally abound.' Pict.Bib. 

18. The magicians did io, kc^-^vt 
etndd noT. That is, they tried the ut- 
most of their skill to imitate the mira- 
cle, but they could not. The motives 
which led them at first to engage in the 
contest with Moses, the shame of de- 
sisting, and some slight appearances 
of success in their former attempts, 
prompted them still to carry on their 
imposture in the present instance. But 
all was unavailing. With all their skill 
in magic, and with all their dexterity 
in deceiving the spectators, they could 
not even succeed so far as they had 
already done in producing a specious 
counterfeit of the work of Moses. Had 
they hitherto performed real miracles, 
how came they to be baffled now ? It 
cannot be a greater miracle to produce 
lice or gnats, than to turn rods into 
serpents, water into blood, or to create 
frogs. It is indeed often said that they 
were now laid under restraint. But it 
does not appear, from the text, that 
they were laid under any other restraint 
than that which arose from the impipac- 
ticability of the thing itself compared 
with their other performances. The 
vermin now produced were so minute 
that it is inconceivable that any human 
artifice should even appear to produce 
them. Besides in all the former in- 
stances the n^tgicians knew beforehand 
what they were to undertake, and had 
time for preparation. But now, as the 
plague came without warning, they had 
no. opportunity for contriving any expe- • 
dient for imitating or impeachhig the 
act of Moses. And- had they been al- 
lowed time, how was it possible for 
them to make it appear, that they pro- 
duced these creatures by which Uiey 
themselves and all the country were al« 
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'!d Theb ^e inagiciuis sai^ unto 

nuraoh, Tliis is ^ the finger d* 

God: and Pharaoh's ' heart was 

^hardened, and he hearkened not 

nnto them ; as the Lord had said. 

20 If And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, *Eise up early in the morning, 

4 1 Son. •. a, 9. Ft. 8. S. Matt. IS. 18. i^e 

11. 20. r ver. 19. • ch. 7. 15. 

ready covered? What then was more 
natural than that the abortiveness of 
their present attempts should be ex- 
pressly mentioned, and that too with- 
out implying that they had realty snc- 
ceeded in any former instance ? 

19. This is the finger of God. That 
is, the special work and power of God ; 
who is said, after the manner of men, 
to do things by his hand or 'finger ;' Ps. 
8. 4.— 102. 26.— J09. 27.— 1 Sam. 6. 9. To 
this phraseology Christ had reference 
when he refuted those who withstood 
his miracles, as^these magicians did 
Moses; Luke, 11. 20, *If I with the 
finger of God cast out devils ;* which 
another Evangelist expresses thus ; * If 
I cast out devils by the Spirit of God.^ It 
may well be doubted, however, whether 
by this acknowledgment the magicians 
Intended to award any honor to Moses 
and Aaron, or even to the true God. 
The original expression as uttered by 
them, may have reference not to Jeho- 
vah, but to the divinities worshipped in 
Egypt ; so that it is simply equivalent 
to saying, that were it not for the in- 
visible agency of the gods (Elohim) , 
Moses and Aaron were no better work- 
ers of wonders than themselves, but 
that fii some way unaccountable they 
were frustrated in their attempts. This 
was the best apology they could make 
fot their own failure of success, and to 
prevent Pharoah from reproaching them 
with the want of skill in their profes- 
sion. IT And Pharaoh's heart teas 

hardened. How clearly does it appear 
from this, that unbelief will sometimes 
survive the refutation of the lies by 



and sMBJt before PlntTaoh ; (lo, lie 
cometh forth to the water ;) ud 
say unto him« Thus saith the LoRi>y 
t Let my people go, that they may 
serve me : 

21 Else, if thou wUt not let tar 
people go, behold, I will send 
swarms of flies upon thee, and up- 

* vcr. 1. 

which it is n«nrished< Who wvM 
not have thought that this confesnon 
of the magicians, which Was a vkrtMd 
avowal of the impotency of th«tr crsft^ 
together with the striking displeaaqie 
of the Almighty, manifested in tlie new 
calamity visited upon him, would have 
made the haughty monarch at least be- 
gin to waver in his resolution? Bnt no. 
We still read the affecting record of 
his perverseness and his guilt, showing 
that he grew more and more obstinate. 
^ Though thou s^uldest bray a fool in 
a mortar with a pestle, yet vrill not his 
foolishness depart from him.' 

20: Rise up early in the momingf 
and stand before Pharaohf &c. The 
servant of God was not to be behind- 
hand with the earliest morning visita- 
tion of Pharaoh to the god of his idol- 
atry, nor was he to be daunted or deter- 
red by what had happened from again 
meeting him face to face, and renewing 
his inexorable demands. Proud and in^ 
perious and exasperated as he was, he 
was again to be challenged in the name 
of the Most High, to let the captives go 
free, and in case of his refusal, to pre- 
pare to encounter another detachment 
of the Lord's armies, no less fierce and 
formidable than that from which he bad 
just been delivered — provided indeed 
he were delivered from it, which is not 
expivssly stated. Jehovah had bat to 
'hiss for the fly,' and the winged in- 
sect hosts would he present, in count- 
less multitudes, to execute his orders. 

21. I will send swarms of flies up^n 
theSf kc. Heb. 1^9 arob^ a mixture j or 
mixsd mBtarm} i. e. probably of flies, 
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on thy smaata, and U]kxi thy 
peODie, aad into thv houaee : and 

the nouses of the Egyptians shall 

 .1111 . . . . f , 

waspa, homets, and other vexatious and 
stinging insects. It will be observed 
that 'flies' in our version, being printed 
in Italics, is not in the original, nor is 
it easy to ascertain precisely what kind 
of swarm or mixture formed the con- 
stituents of the fourth plague. The 
original term, y^'^ arob, applied in £x. 
12. 38, to men, and rendered, ^a mixed 
multitude,' comes from 3^^ to mingle f 
and is understood by most of the Jew- 
ish interpreters to imply a mixed mul- 
titude of noisome beasts. Thus, Targ. 
Jer. 'A mixed swarm of wild beasts.' 
Chai. 'A mixed swarm of wild beasts of 
the field.' Josephus, 'Various sorts of 
pestilential creatures.' Rab. Solomon, 
'All kinds of venomous animals, as ser- 
pents and scorpions.' Aben £2ra, 'All 
, the wild beasts intermingled together, 
as lions, bears, and leopards.' The Sept. 
however, renders it by 4ru.>//v(av, dog-Jiyy 
from its bitii^, an insect that fastens 
its teeth so deep in the flesh, and sticks 
so very close, that it oftentimes makes 
pattle run mad. The etymology of the 
word leads us, on the whole, to regard 
as probably true the rendering given 
Ps. 78. 45, , 'He sent (nn^P arob) divers 
sorts of fiies among them which de- 
voured them;' so that it was not one 
particular kind, but all sorts of vexa- 
tious, winged creatures of the smaller 
tribes, mingled together in one prodi- 
gious swarm. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that there is so strikii^ a simi- 
larity between this and what we have 
supposed to be the preceding plague, as 
to give some countenance to the sug- 
gestion of the Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible. ' As the word Arob implies a 
mixture, the Vulgate has translated it 
'all sorts of flies,' and from thence our 
version ' swarms of flies,' where it is to 
be observed that 'flies,' in Italics, is not 
in the original. We are left to con* 



he full, of twanns ^f fli^ and 
also the ground WACTeopa they 



are. 



jecture what kind of fly is meantj or 
whether, indeed, the plague consisted 
in flies at all. The language of the 34th 
verse is remarkable : ' The land was 
corrupted by ..reason of the swana,' 
which could hardly apply to any *fly^' 
properly so called. If ^Iso we refer to 
Ps. 78. 45, we see the Arab is described 
as .devouring the Egyptians, which is 
an act that seems inapplicable to a fly. 
Upon the whole, we strongly incline to 
the opinion which has found some able 
supporters of late years, that the Egyp* 
tian beetle (blatta ^gyptia^a) is de- 
noted in this place. The beetle, which 
is almost every where a nuisance, ia 
particularly abundant and oflensive in 
£^ypt, and all the circumstances which 
the Scriptures in different places inti- 
mates concerning the ^rod, applies with 
much accuracy to this species. It de- 
vours every thing that comes in its way, 
even clothes, books, and plants, and 
does not hesitate to inflict severe bites 
on man. If also we conceive that one 
object of these plagues was to chastise 
the Egyjitians through their own idols, 
there is no creature of its class which 
could be more fitly employed than this 
insect. What precise place it filled in 
the religious system of that remarkable 
people has never, we believe, been ex- 
actly determined ; but that it occupied 
a conspicuous place among their sacred 
creatures seems to be evinced by the 
fact, that there is scarcely any figure 
which occurs more frequently in Egyp- 
tian sculpture and painting. Visiters to 
the British Museum may satisfy them- 
selves of this fact, and they will also 
observe a remarkable colossal figure of 
a beetle in greenish colored granite. 
Figures of beetles cut in green-colored 
stone occur very frequently in the an- 
cient tombs of Egypt. They are gener- 
ally plain ; but some have hieroglyphic 
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82 And « i wiil sever in that day 
the land of G^pahen^ in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of 
flies shall he there; to the end 
thoa mayest know that I am the 
Lord, in the midst of the earth. 

« ch. 9. 4, fi, 96. 4e 10. 33. <b 11. 6, 7. A 12. 13. 

figures cut on their backs, and others 
haTe been found with human heads. 
The Egyptian beetle is about the size 
of the common beetle, and its general 
color is also black. It is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by haying a broad white band 
upon, the anterior mai^n of its oval 
corslet.' Pict. Bible. The reader will 
perceive that the real nature of this 
judgment is still a matter of glreat un- 
certainty, and one on which we can 
scarcely obtain even a balance of prob- 
abilities. IT The ground upon which 

they are. It is not clear to what the 
prcmoon Hhey' refers. If it be to the 
mixed swarmf it would seem to carry 
the implication that they were some 
kind of ground reptiles j probably of the 
smaller species, and if this were so, it 
jfavors the above interpretation ofbeetles 
more decisively than any thing that has 
been yet oflered. 

22. And I wUl sever. Heb. ^n^>fin 
hiphUthif I will marvellously sever ; 
i. e. will separate and exempt in a msr- 
vellous manner. Accordingly, the Gr. 
renders it, '1 will marvellously glorify, 
or miraculously honor ;' the same word 
which occurs Luke, 6. 2, 6, 'And they 
were all amazed, and glorified God.' 
The Heb. term occurs, Ps. 4. 3, 'Know 
that the Lord hath set apart him that is 
godly for himself;' i.e. hath glorious- 
ly or honorably distinguished, discrimi- 
nated, appropriated him that is godly. 
Again, Ex. 33. 16, 'So shall we be aepa- 
rated, I and thy people, from all the 
people that are upon the face of the 
earth.' Gr. ' Shall be more glorious.' 
Compare Wisd. 18. 8, speaking of this 
event ; 'For wherewith thou didst pun- 
ish our adversaries, by the same thou 



23 And I will pat a diyision be- 
tween my people and thy people : 
to-morrow shall this si^ he. 

34 And the Lord did so: and 
X there came a grievous swarm of 
flies into the house of Pharaoh, and 

SP8.76. 45. &109.81. 
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didst ^orify us whom thou hadst call 
ed.'— :— T / wiU put a division. Heb. 
fn& *^t\y^1D samti peduth, IwiU put or 
est redemption. Ps. 1 11 . 9, 'He sent re- 
demption ut\to his people.' The Gr. 
renders it by SiaurroXri division f or dts- 
tinctionf the same word which occurs 
Rom. 3. 22, ' The righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all 
and upon all them that believe : for Uiere 
isno difference (6ia^Ti)\n)* Hitherto the 
plagues appear to have been common to 
the Egyptians and Hebrews. We can 
easily understand that the latter were 
included in these visitations, to punish 
them for their partially favorii^ the 
idolatries of Egypt, and for their unbe- 
lief. But as this may have contributed 
to prevent the Egyptians from seeing the 
finger of God in the previous plagues, a 
distinction was henceforth to be made, 
and the land of Goshen to be exempted 
from the calamities still impending. It 
was a ' division' strikingly illustrative 
of that final diversity of allotment 
which awaits the two great classes of 
men, the righteous and the wicked, in 
the great day of discrimination. It may 
be remvked that as the preceding verse 
announces the severing of the land of 
Goshen from the rest of Egypt, some of 
the Jewish commentators understand by 
this verse not a mere repetition of the 
former, but an assurance that if ever 
any of the Israelites should chance to 
be in any other part of Egypt, they 
should there also remain uninjured by 
the plague. 

24. There came a grievous svxurm. 
Heb. nSD 3*15 arob kabedf a heavy ^ 
stDorm. The epithet in the original 
may app^y either to the grievousness 
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into his serrants* hottaen, and into 
all the land of Egypt : the land vas 
corrupted by reason of the swarm 
ofjlies* 

25 IF And Pharaoh called for Mo- 
ses, and for Aaron, and said. Go ye, 
sacrifice to your God in the lana. 

26 A^d Moses said, It is not meet 

of the plague considered in its effects, 
or to the vast nunibera of the insects by 
which it was brought aboat. Se« Note 

on Gen. 50. 9. T The land wot cor^ 

rupted; or Heb. 'destroyed,* as the 
w(Nrd often signifies. See Note on Gen. 
6. 13. By the land we are probably to 
understand the * inhabitants of the land,' 
who were destroyed in the sense of be- 
ing reduced to the greatest extremities, 
and of suffering an annoyance that was 
almost beyond endurance, in addition 
to which probably many of them actu- 
ally perished in consequence of the in- 
flaomiation produced by the bites or 
stings of the venomous insects. The 
original word, however, is often used to 
signify the afflictive and wasting effects 
of a judgment which at the same time 
falls short of actually extinguishing life. 
Thus the Psalmist says of this and the 
preceding plague of frogs, Ps. 78. 45, 
* He sent divers sorts of flies among 
them, which devoured thsm (Db^&t*^ 
yokelum) ; and frc^ which destroyed 
them (QD'^DTDn tashhitkem, corrupted 
tftem) .' It is probably to this judgment 
inbre especially that the authon of the 
Book of Wisdom alludes when he says, 
eh. 16. 8 — 10, 'And indeed thou madest 
thine enemies to confess that it is thou 
who deliverest /rom all evil : For them 
the bitings of grasshoppers and flies 
killed, neither was there found any re- 
medy for their life : for they were wor- 
thy to be punished by such. But thy 
. sons not the very teeth of venomous 
dr^^ons overcame, for thy mercy was 
ever by them.' It is, however, but fair 
to remark that some commentators of 
note suppose that the 'corruption' or 
Vol. I 10 



so to do ; for we shall sacriftee't the 
abomination of the Egyptiaoots to 
the Loan our God: Lo, shall wb 
sacrifice the abomination of ihm 
Egyptians before their eyes, and 
will they not stone us? 



7 Gen. 43. 33. A 46. 84. 
IS. 31 



Deot. 7. S9» 96. * 



' destruction' of the land here mentioned 
was the spoiling, devouring, or consum- 
ing of the fruits of the land, the herbagSi 
the young grain, the pasture groundi» 
&c. If the plague consisted of swarms 
o{be«tles, this is not an improbable sup- 
position. 

25. Go ye, sacri/ice to your Ood in ths 
land. It is evident that each successive 
plague thus far exceeded in intensity 
that which went before it, and so griev- 
ous was the present, that with a view 
to its removal Pharaoh sent for Mosoa 
and Aaron and proposed to them a com* 
proniue. Unable to bear the torment* 
ing scourge, and yet unwilling to resign 
his grasp of his Hebrew bondmai, be 
flatters himself that by a ha^f-uny mM»> 
ure he may secure himself from injwy 
in both respects. He consents that thsy 
should sacrifice to their God, providsd* 
they would do it in the land of Egypt* 

26. Moses said, It is not meet so to d»* 
Heb. p mT03>i "pDi «J lo wikon Iwh 
oth k£n, it is not appointed, ordained^ 
congtituted, so to do. The reply of Mo* 
ses was prompt and decided. He knew 
his duty too well thus to depart, in the 
least degree, from the strict import of 
his instructions. Implicit obedience was 
his only rule of conduct, and by adher- 
ing in the most inflexible manner to tbs 
expressed will of Jehovah, the namtt of 
Moses has come down to the latest gen« 
oration honored by the testimony of 
pre-eminent>id«/t^y — * Moses was/olfA- 
ful in all his house.' Far from accept- 
ing this concession, he tells Pharaoh 
there is no alternative. His entire rf- 
quisition must be complied with^ or it 
would amount to nothing. He mors- 
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27 We will go *(hii| dajB* JQur^ 
ney into the wilderness, and sacri- 
fice to the Loi^ our God, as » he 
shall command us. 

sch. 3. 16. «ch. 8. 19. 

OYer condescends to state the reason 
wAy it is impossible to listen to such a 
proposal. He in effect presents his ob- 
jections in the form of a dilemma*. If 
we sacrifice here, we must do it either 
after the mamier of the Egyptians, or 
of the Israelites. If after their manner, 
that would be an abomination to the 
Lord our God ', if after our own man- 
ner, that would be an abomination to 
them, and they will stone us ; for they 
will not endure to see us slay those ani- 
mals for sacrifice, which they adore as 
deities. Chal. 'For the beasts which the 
Egyptians worship, shall we offer for sa- 
crifice ; lo, shall we offer for sacrifice the 
beasts which the Egyptians worship V 

37. As he shall command ua- The Is- 
raelites knew not, therefore, precisely 
in what manner they should serve the 
Lord, till they came to the place ap- 
pointed. 8o Moses says, ch. 10. S6, 
'We know Qot with what we must serve 
the Lord until we come thither.' 

28. Only ye ehall net go very far atoay. 
The haughty monarch still shrinks from 
an unconditional submission to the man- 
date of heaven. He will yield the form- 
er point, and allow them to go out of 
Egypt, but then they must agree not to 
go very far avxtyy — a stipulation of 
which the object evidently was to keep 
them still within his reach. In this, 
and still more clearly in the subsequent 
incidents, the king betrays his suspicion 
that under the plea of going into the 
wilderness to worship their God, the 
real intention of the Hebrews was to 
make their escape from his power al- 
together. Indeed it must be admitted 
that the real question before Pharaoh 
was not merely the ostensible matter, 
whether the Hebrews were to be allow- 



38 And Phanoh said, I Will let you 
go,that ye may sacrifice to the Lobd 
your God in the wilderness: only 
ye shall not go very far away: 
^ entreat for me. 

k ver. 8. ch. 9. 28. 1 Kings 13. 0. 

ed a week's holiday, to go and hold 
their feast in the desert, but whether he 
was henceforth to lose entirely so ccxn- 
siderable and so useful a part of the 
population of the kingdom. This was 
the Egyptian view of the question; to 
which is to be added the apprehension 
that becoming thus independent of their 
control, they might one day resolve 
themselves into a very dangeroas hos- 
tile power on the frontiers, whether in 
the desert as pastoral nomades, or as a 
settled people in Palestine. Viewing 
the matter thus, as the Egyptian kiikg 
unquestionably did, his conduct, though 
no more excusable, is somewhat less 
surprising. It goes to illustrate his po« 
sition to bear in mind, that he could say 
he had not brought them into bondage. 
They had labored for a c^tury in the 
public service ; whence the king, or few 
Egyptians then living, had ever known 
them otherwise than as bondsmen, and 
few, if any Hebrews then living, could 
remember when they were free. In 
these circumstances it may justly be 
doubted whether there is now any state 
having bondsmen, however acquired, 
which would consent to part with them 
on much easier terms than the urgent 
compulsion to which God had recourse 
with Pharaoh. Corrupt human nature 
has ever shown an inveterate pertinaci- 
ty in holding on to a usurped dominion 
over a nation or community of slaves. 
No matter how clear their right to be 
free, or how great the injustice or op- 
pression of detaining them in bondage, 
yet for the most part men will * harden 
their hearts,' just as did Pharaoh, in re- 
sisting the claims of justice, and will 
resign their asserted possessions only 
with their lives. 
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29 And Moses said, Behold, I go 
out from thee, and I will entreat 
the ItOBD that the swarms of fiie$ 
may depart from Pharaoh, from 
his servants, and fnnn his people, 
to-morrow: but let not Pharaoh 
c deal deceitfully any more, in not 
letting the people go to sacrifice to 
the Lord. 

30 And Moses went out from Pha- 
raoh, and d entreated the Lord : 

31 And the Lord did according to 
the word of Moses : and he removed 
the swarms of files from Phara- 
oh, from his servants, and from 
fais people; there remained not 
one. 

* ver. J5. ^ rer. IS. 

29—32. IwUl entreat tke Lord, As 
Pharaoh had appended to his proposal 
a request that Moses would intercede 
for him with the Lord for the removal 
of the plague, he expresses his readiness 
to do so, but he at the same time bids 
him beware of acting any more deceit- 
fully with the Lord or his servants. 
Those that have once been perfidious 
ar^ justly liable to suspicion, and there- 
fore have no grounds to take it ill that 
they are admonished on this score in re- 
gard to the future. With what pro- 
priety Moses exhorted Pharaoh to be- 
ware of violating his promise again ap- 
pears from the sequel. No sooner was 
this calamity over-past, than like a bent 
l>ow the spirit of the king sprung back 
to its former habitual obstinacy, and 
heedless oC the admonition and of his 
own word, he refused to let the peo- 
ple go. 

CHAPTER IX. 
In four miccessive plagues of con- 
stantly increasing severity had Pharaoh 
ftheady been made to feel the lighting 
down of the heavy arm of the divine in- 
dignation, without yet being brought to 
submit to the mandate of heaven. He 
cooseqiiently yet stands a mark for the 



33 And' Piaraoh • hardened his 
heart at this time also, neither 
would he let the people go. 
CHAP'raiR IX 

THEN the Lord said mito Moses, 
a Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell 
him, Thus saith the Lord God of 
the Hebrews, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me. 

2 For if thou ^ refuse to let them 
go, and wilt hold them still. 

3 Behold, the c hand of the Lord 
is upon thy cattle which m in the 
fiela, upon the horses, upon the 
asses, upon the camels, upon the 
oxen, and upon the sheep: there 
shall be a very grievous murrain. 

«ver. 15. oh. 4. 31. »ch. 8.1. i>ch. 8. S. 
e ch. 7. 4. 

arrows from Jehovah's quiver. His last 
recent breach of faith was so gross an 
affront both to God and to Moses, that 
we might have looked for the infliction of 
another judgment without the least pre* 
monition. But warning is here given of 
another plague of still more deadly na- 
ture than any of the preceding, in case be 
should persist in refusing to let the peo* 
pie go. Would that his compliance had 
spared the historian the necessity of re- 
lating any thing but the threatening! 
But alas ! we pass directly into the nar- 
rative of its «a;«ctffton. 

2. WUt hold tkemMUl. Heb. p*^m7D 
Q!3 tnahazik bamy atrengtheneat upon 
them ; i. e. forcibly detaining them. 

3. Beholdf the hand of the Lord ia 
upon the cattle, &c. Heb. XX\fX^ *l*i 
n*^in yad Yehovdh hOyahy the hand of 
the Lord (H) being (i. e. made to be) 
upon the cattle, &c.. Carrying still the 
future import which so frequently per- 
tains to the present participle. The 
plague in this instance was to come 42i- 
reetly from the hand of the liord, with* 
out the intermediate wielding or wav- 
ing of Aaron's rod. IT A very, grieih 

0U8 murrain. Heb. nfi^>a T^S *TD"T dehor 
kabed meodf a pestilence very heavy; i. e. 
a very great and general mortalityi as 
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4 Aad 4 tile* Ll»]> ahtU ie^er be- 
lireea the cattle of Israd, and tbe 
cattle of Egjrpt: and there thall 
nothing die of all that is the chil- 
draa's of Isorael. 

^ And the Lord appointed a aet 

'mppwn from t. 6. The original word 
fikr ' murrain/ when applied to men, is 
tnnslated * pestilence/ and is rendered 
in the Gr. both here and elsewhere, by 
9mraros, death. See Note on Ex. 5. 3. Our 
fioglish word * murrain' comes either 
iiom the French mourirt to dU, or from 
the Greek ftapatvu), to grow leatif to 
lootfe away. It is with us applied to a 
a' particular contagious disease among 
oattle, the s3rmptoms of which are a 
hanging down and swelling of the head^ 
abundance of gum in the eyes, rattling 
in the throat, difficulty of breathing, 
palpitation of the hpart, staggering, a 
hot breath, and a shining tongue ; all 
which symptoms prove that a general 
inflammation has taken place. But as 
no particular disorder is here specified, 
mortality would have been a better rend- 
ering. There was a peculiar afiliction 
in the judgment of the murrain, not only 
from the Egyptians being dependent on 
their animals in various ways for their 
sustenance and comfort, but also from 
their being compelled to witness their 
excruciating sufferings without the pow- 
er of affording relief. The poor beasts 
themselves were guiltless of wrong, yet 
having their being under a constitution 
in which they are a sort of appendage 
to man, they are made subject to suffer- 
ing by reason of his sin, or as Jeremiah 
expresses it, ch. 12. 4, 'For the wicked- 
ness of the land, the beasts are con- 
turned.' This infliction therefore was 
a trial to Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
-whether they would be at all wrought 
upon by a view of the effects of their 
■m as evinced in the sufferings of the 
unoffending brute creation. At the same 
timei m order to impress them still moi^ 



time* saying, To*nioffToiw theLosD 
shall do this thing in the land. 
6 And .the Lord did that thing en 
the morrow, and • all the cattle of 
Emt died : hat of the cattle of the 
cQldren of Israel died not one. 

• P8.7S.S0. 

  .1  I 1 .... .1 » I I 

forcibly with the displeasure of God 
against them, the Israelites, whom they 
so much despised and oppressed, wtie 
entirely exempt from this calamity. 

6. TO'fnorrow the Lord ehall do tki9 
thing in th€ land. The fixing of the 
time in this manner would make the 
judgment when it came the nlere le- 
markable. < We know not what any day 
will bring forth, and therefore cannot 
say what we will do to-morrow, but 
God can.* Henry. 

6. All the cattle of Egypt dUd. That 
is, some of all sorts ; not absolutely 
each and every one j for we find, v. 19, 
25, some remaining which were smitten 
by a subsequent plague. This peculiar 
usage of the word <all,' as denoting 
eome of all kinds f instead of the obco- 
, lute totality of the number spoken of, 
is of great importance to a right un< 
derstaiidiag of the sacred Scriptures 
throughout. Thus, 1 Tim. 2. 4, *Who 
will have lUl men to be saved, and to 
come unto a knowledge of the truth ;' 
i.e. all classes and ranks of men ^ for 
he had just before exhorted that prayers 
should be made for ' kings and for all 
that are in authority;' implying, that 
as no order of men are placed without 
the pale of salvation, so none should 
be left out of the supplications of the 
saints. In like manner it is to be ob- 
served, that while in v. 25, of this chap- 
ter it is said that * the hail smote every 
herb of the field,' in cb. 10. 15, we are 
told that the locusts ate < every herb of 
the land which the haU had l^.^ For 
a full and interesting illustration of this 
phraseology, see J, P, Smith's Geology 
and Scripture Compared, p. 247, in res- 
pect to the univtrsality of tha deluge. 
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7 And Pharaoh sent, and behold, 
there was not one of the cattle of 
the Israelites dead. And ^the heart 
of Pharaoh was hardened, and he 
did not let the people go. 

8 % And the Lord said unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, Take to you hand- 
fuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it toward the hea- 
ven in the sight of Pharaoh. 

9 And it shall become small dust 

fch. 7. 14. &8. 3S. 

— - I  I-    I -^ - - 

. 7. And Pharaoh aentfitc. This shows 
that he was at least somewhat impress- 
ed by the plague as a calamity of yery 
xnarreUous operati<m. His sending to 
ascertain the fact of the Israelites' ex- 
jemption indicates that he was not satis- 
fied with reports to that effect. But 
whether the result of the mission con- 
vinced him that the hand of God was in 
the affliction or not, it is clear that no 
permanent good impr^sion was made 
upon him. His heart remained still un- 
softened) and he refused to let Israel go. 
8. Take to you handfuU of a»hu of 
thefumacej &c. Something similar to 
this is still to be recognized in the ma- 
ledictory usages of the East. 'When 
the magicians pronounce an impreca- 
tion on an individual, a village, or a 
country, they take ashes of cow's dui^ 
(or from a common fire,) and throw 
them in the air, saying to the objects 
of their displeasure, such a sickness, or 
such a curse, shall surely come upon 
you.' Roberte. The obstinacy of Pha- 
raoh under such an accumulation of 
calls, warnings, and judgments was be- 
coming continually a sin of a more and 
more aggravated character, and it was 
therefore fitting that the punishments it 
incurred should abo be of a growing in- 
tensity. As the ravages of the pesti- 
lence that had wasted their flocks and 
herds had proved unavailing, a plague 
was now to be sent that should seize 
their bodies and touch them to the 
quick. The Heb. term for < ashes,' as 

10* 



in all the land of %ypt, and shall 
be g a boil breaking fortn withhlamM 
upon man, and upon beast, through- 
out all the land of E^ypt 
10 And they took asnes of the fur- 
nace, and stood before Pharaoh ; 
and Moses sprinkled it up toward 
heaven : and it became b a boil 
breaking forth toith blains upon 
man, and upon beast 

C Rev. 10. 8. b Deut. t8. 97. 

it comes from a root signifying <to 
blow,' properly denotes the fine cine> 
real particles which are carried off ia 
the dense clouds of smoke arising from 
a furnace. The original for 'furnace' sig> 
nifies also a 'lime-kiln or brick-kiln;' 
and as these wore among the instru- 
ments of oppression to the Israelites, it 
was fitting that they should be convert- 
ed to a means of chastisement to tha 
Egyptians, for God oftentimes makes 
men to recognize their sin in their pun- 
ishment. 

9. It ahaiU become duet, &c. ; i. e. it 
shall by a miraculous diffusion become 
a fine cinder-like sleet floating in the 
atmosphere above the surface of the 
earth like a cloud of dust which does 
not subside, and wherever it lights up> 
on the perscms of men causing a ' boil 
breaking forth with blains.' Heb. ' boil 
budding, germinatii^, or efflorescing 
with pustules or blisters.' The original 
term for 'boil,' ']'^TW ehehin, denotes 
an inflammation f which gives us the true 
sense of the obsolete word ' blains,' ao 
companied with a sense of tormenting 
heat, which first produces a morbid tu- 
mor, and then a malignant ulcer. In 
Job, 2. 7, 8, the word occurs in the sense 
of a burning itch or an injtamed scab^ 
which Job could not remove with his 
nails, and was therefore obliged to make 
use of a potsherd, or fragment of a 
broken earthen vessel, for the purpose. 
In the case of the Egyptians, the ' She- 
hin' was of a still more virulent naturei 
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11 And the i magicians could not 
stand before Moses, because of the 
-boil: for the boil was upon the 
magicians, and upon all the Egyp- 
tians. 

12 And the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened 
not unto them ; i^as the Lord had 
jpoken unto Moses. 

13 % And the Lord said unto Mo- 

ich. 6. 18,19. 2 Tim. 3.9. kch.4. 31. 

«o that they were in fact visited with a 
■treble pttnishment at Qnce, viz. aching 
boils, nauseous ulcers, and burning itch. 
To this severe pls^pie the threatening, 
Kxf Mo^es, Dent. 28. 27, obviously has 
leference; 'The Lord will smite thee 
ivith the botch of Egypty and with the 
«merods, and with the scab, and with 
the itch whereof thou canst not be heal- 
«d.' The Gr. renders it by tkKo< , Wcw, 
which occurs. Rev. 16. 2, which in our 
Tersion is translated ' noisome and griev. 
ous 8ore.{. The judgment of the first 
vial, therefore, considered in the letter, 
was similar to that of the sixth plague 
of Egypt. 

1 1 . The magicians eotUd not stand be- 
fore Moses. They had probably hither- 
to continued to linger about the person 
of Pharaoh, confirming him in his ob- 
stinate refusal to let the people go, and 
pretending that though Moses had thus 
£ir performed works beyond their skill, 
yet they shodld doubtless be too hard 
for him at last ; but now, being seized 
with these loathsome and painful ul- 
cers, they were utterly confounded, and 
quitting the court in disgrace, were 
henceforth no more heard of. See an 
allusion to this part of the sacred his^ 
tory, 2 Tini. 3. 8, 9. 

12. And the Lord hardened the hedrt 
cf Pharaoh. Heb. ptTV^ yehazzek. On 
tike import of the term, see Note on Ex. 
4. 21. God had there threatened that 
he wotUd harden Pharaoh's heart, but 
we do not, until we come to the present 

if find it expressly said that he 



ses, 1 Ride up ei^ly in the morning, 
^d stand before Fharaoh, and say 
ilnto him, Thus saith the Lord 
God of the Hebrews, Let my peo- 
ple go, that they may serve me. 

14 For I will at this time send all 
my plagues upon thine heart, and 
upon thy servants, and upon thy peo- 
ple : » that thou mayest know that 
there isncme like me m all the earth. 

1 ch. 6. 30. n ch. 8. 10. 

■*■-■■■—■ ^  ■■■— ^ ■I N ,m I  I  I  ^^M^ 

did harden it. Here, it is true, the 
effect is ascribed to the divine agency, 
but after what we have remarked at 
so much length on this subject in that 
place j the reader will scarcely be in 
danger of putting a wrong construction 
on the words. It is not to be understood 
that God, by a positive act, created any 
hardness of heart in Pharaoh, or that 
he immediately put forth any influence 
to render him callous and incapable of 
right feeling. He had before harden- 
ed his own heart by resisting both the 
grace and the wrath of heaven, and no- 
thing more is meant by the expression 
before us, than that God was pleased to 
leave him under the control of his own 
strong delusions, and so to order the 
events of his providence as to make him 
more and more obstinate. In no other 
sense did Grod harden his heart, than by 
permitting him to rush forward in pre- 
cisely such a course of rebellion as 
would issue in his hardening his own 
heart. But even this was a fearful judg- 
ment, and one that speaks awfully to 
those who do violence to their own con* 
sciences and sin with a high hand. 

14. J wUl send all my plagues upon 
thine heart. In again repeating his de- 
mand for his people's deliverance, and 
his threatenings against Pharaoh's dis- 
obedience, the Most High makes a start- 
ling and terrible declaration. If lesser 
judgments do not do their work, God 
will send greater. Moses is charged to 
tell Pharaoh that, in the plagues that 
remained to be inflicted there would be 
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15 For now I will " stretch out 
tny hand) that I may smite^ thee 

n ch. 3. 20. 

a kind of concentrated terribleness, so 
that each one should come upon him as 
if with the accumulated weight of all 
the rest. What he had already experi- 
enced was indeed grievous, but it-should 
be nothing compared to what was to 
follow. They were to be such plagues 
as should not only endanger the body, 
but smite the ?ieart, the inner man. 
They should penetrate the inward spirit 
with such indescribable pangs of ter- 
ror^ that it would seem as if the whole 
magazine of heaven's vengeance were 
opened upon him and his people. This 
seems to be what is intended by the 
language—^ I will at this time send all 
my plagues upon thine heart,' where 
we are probably to understand by * this 
time/ the time occupied by the whole 
ensuing course of judgments that should 
finally end in the utter destruction of 
Pharaoh. . 

15. For note I tvill atreteh out my 
hand that I may smite j &c. Heb. nri7 ^^ 
^VCi "^1*^ t)tk ^nnio kiattahshaiakti eth 
yadi vorok^for now have 1 sent forth my 
hand and smitten. The true construction 
is somewhat ambiguous. The verbs in 
the original undoubtedly require a past 
rendering, though the Greek, with our 
ybwn and several other versions, give the 
future. But it does not appear in what 
sense Pharaoh and his people could be 
said to have been cut off by pestilence, 
as they were drowned in the Red Sea, un- 
less the term be taken in the general 
sense of mortality^ to which it is proba- 
bly a valid objection, that the original 
has the definite article CTD^issiaini 
by the pestilence) implying a particular 
pestilence. At the same time, if it be 
applied to the past, it is evident that it 
must be understood in a quailed and 
hypothetical rather than in an absolute 
sense; for Pharaoh had not yet been 
reaUy cut off from the earth. But 



and thy people with pestilence; 
and thou shaft be cut on from the 
earth. 

the idiom of the original will easily 
admit of this conditional import of the 
passage, and we may consider the mean- 
ing of the divine speaker as fairly repre- 
sented by the following paraphrase, 
which is largely sustained by Rabbini- 
cal and other critical authorities : ^For 
I Aad, or could have, stretched out my 
hand (i. e. in the plague of the murrain 
which destroyed so many of the beasts, 
and could easily have numbered thee 
among its victims,) and I had (poten- 
tially, though not in actual fact) smitten 
thee and thy people with (that) pesti- 
lence, and thou wert (as good as) cut 
ojf from the earth.' On the same prin- 
ciple it is said, Luke, 6. 6, * They en- 
closed a great multitude of fishes ; and 
their net brake j^ i. e. if we may so ex- 
press it, the net, considered in itself j 
brake, but was kept whole by the power 
of God ; for had it actually broken, the 
fish would have escaped, whereas it is 
said, 'they filled both the ships, so that 
they began to sink.' In like manner, if 
we mistake not, it is said, Ps. 105. 26 — 
28, ' He sent Moses his servant ; and 
Aaron whom he had chosen. They 
showed his signs among them, and won- 
ders in the land of Ham. He sent dark- 
ness and made it dark ; and they rebel- 
led not against his word.' That is, 
there was such an intrinsic moral power 
in these miracles to beget belief, to 
wprk submission and compUance ; they 
were in themselves so convincing, so 
overpowering, so absolutely charged 
with demonstration ; that the writer 
speaks as if it would be an abuse of 
language in him, equal to the abuse of 
reason in them, not to admit the actual 
working of the legitimate effect. He 
says, therefore, that *they (the Egyp- 
tians) rebelled not against his word,' 
because the word came attended with 
such a flood of evidence that there 
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16 And in very deed for <> this 
cause have I raised thee up, for to 
shew in thee my power ; and that 

o Rom. 9. 17. See ch. 14. 17. Prov. 16. 4. 
] Pet. 2. 9. 

a kind of moral paradox, or absurdity, 
or impossibiUty in supposing that it did 
not produce obedience, although such 
was indeed the fact. In the passage 
before us we conceive that God designs 
to assure Pharaoh, that considerii^ his 
liability to have been cut off by the pre- 
ceding plague, he may regard himself 
as having been in effect a dead nuin; 
'nevertheless,' says he, 'for this cause 
have I raised thee up.' Heb. 'Have I 
made thee to etand ;' i. e. have preserved 
thee safe in the midst of danger, 'for to 
show in thee, &c.' The word translated\ 
'raised up' does not signify to bring into 
existence J but to catue to standy to make 
to continue. Thus, 1 Kings, 15. 4, 
'Nevertheless for David's sake did the 
Lord his Grod give him a lamp in Jeru> 
salem, to set up his son after him, and 
to establish Jerusalem.' Heb. 'To make 
to stand,' i. e. to preserve. Prov. 29. 4, 
'The king by judgment establisheth the 
land.' Heb. 'Makes to stand;' i. e. 
renders safe. So also Ex. 31.21, 'If he 
continue a day or two.' Heb. ' If he 
stand a day or two ;' i. e. survive. Paul, 
however, in quoting this passage, Rom. 
9. 17, employs the term 'raised up,' 
which will occasion no difficulty, if it 
be borne in mind that a person may be 
said to be 'raised up' who is preserved 
alive when in danger of dying, a usage 
of the word which occurs James, 5. 15. 
'And the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord sfiall raise him up.' 
It was in this sense of being spared 
from imminent destruction that Pha- 
raoh was raised up. Among the an- 
cient versions the ChaL has 'For now 
it was near before me (i. e. it lacked 
but little) that I had sent' out the stroke 
of my strength and thou hadst been con- 
sumed.' Arab. 'Because if I had given 



my name may be declared through- 
out all the earth. 

17 As yet exaltest thou thyself 
against my people, that thou wilt 
not let them go ? 



a loose to my power, I should have de- 
stroyed thee and thy pedjple, and thou 
wouldst llave been eradicated ; but I 
have reserved, &c.' Taking the words 
in this sense we may gather, (1) That 
however men may forget or disregard 
former judgments, Crod remembers them, 
and that sooner or later he will remem- 
ber his enemies of them. (2) That as 
a preservative against future tokens of 
divine displeasure, we do well to call 
often to mind the plagues and destruc- 
tions from which we have very nar- 
rowly, and through the forbearance of 
heaven, escaped. 

16. To shotc in thee my pouDer. Heb. 
"^rO r«* "yrwnn harotheka eth kohi, to 
make thee see my power. This is the 
strictly literal rendering, which is inti- 
mated by the word 'in' in our trans- 
lation being printed in Italic^. The 
Gr. however has tv eotf in theej which 
Paul also adopts, Rom. 9. 17, leaving us 
to infer that it is the true sense. Conse- 
quently *^r!ft^*tn harotheka, make thee to 
see, is an elliptical mode of expressioi 
for *^n ni»*in haroth beka, show in or 
by thee ; and instances of similar usage 
are easily adducible. Thus Gen. 30. 20, 
* Now will my husband dwell {with) 
me (*i3j)aT"^ yizbeleni for 1?a5 iOT*^ 
yizbcU mmt).' Ps. 5. 4, 'Neither shall 
evil dtvell (udth) thee CXTl^^ yegurefca 
for "IJaa? ^13*^ ycgur immeka).^ Prov. 
8. 96, 'He that sinneth (against) me 
C^Htsn hotel for *ia fi^tsH hote bi) wrong- 
eth his own soul.' 

17. Exaltest thou thyself against my 
people? Heb. iJlDD^ mistolel, firom 
the root ^^0 salal, to elevate or cast up. A 
The present term is the participle of 
Hithpael, or the reflexive voice, and 
seems to denote that self-elevation which 
resembles a rampart made to oppose aa 
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18 Behold, tomorrc^ about this 
time I will cause it to rain a very 
' ^eToos hail, such as hath not been 
m "Egypt since the foundation there- 
of even until now. 

19 Send therefore now, and gather 
thy cattle, and all that thou hast in 
the field : for upon every man and 
beast which shall be found in the 
field, and shall not be brought 

enemy. Gr. c/<iroii^ thou ituuiteti. Chal. 
id, Syr. <Thou detainest.' Arab. < Thou 
hinderest.' Although Pharaoh wu a 
powerful mooarch, and God's people a 
poor, degraded, and enslaved race, yet it 
"was to be to his ruin that he exalted him- 
self against them, inasmuch as it was 
virtually exalting himself against God. 
No power is too high to be called to 
account for lording it despotically over 
' the people of the saints of the Most 
High.' 

18. TiHnorrotD about this time. Gr. 
'At this same hour.' The time is thus 
accurately specified, that the effect, 
when it occurred, might not be attrib- 
uted to chance.— —IT Twill cause it to 
rain a very grievous hail. As rain is 
exceedingly rare, and hail almost un- 
known in Egypt, so formidable a hail- 
storm as that predicted, would be one of 
the greatest marvels that could occur 
in a climate like that of Egypt i A 
heavy fall of snow in July, would not 
be so great a phenomenon in our own 
country, as a heavy hail-storm at any 
time in Egypt.— —IT Since the founda- 
tion thereof. Heb. moin ttl^ "p^ 
lemin hayom hivvasedah,. since the day 
of its being founded. That is, since 
its first being inhabited ; otherwise ex- 
pressed, V. 24, 'since it became anation.' 
The Gr. however renders it, ^From the 
day of its being created,' i. e. physic* 
ally created. It was at any rate to be 
a storm such as never had had a prece- 
dent in -that country, and for the rea- 
son, that the occasion of it had never 
had a precedent. But unparalleled judg- 



home, die hail shall eome down 
upon them, and they shall die. 

^ He that feared the word of the 
LoBD amon^ the servants of Pha^ 
raoh made his serrants and his cat« 
tie flee into the houses : 

21 And he that regarded not the 
word of the Loan left his servants 
and his cattle in the field. 



ments may be expected to overtake ua* 
paralleled ofienders. 

19. Send therefore nowyand gather f 
kc, Heb. T2^n haez, gather sp«dt/f, 
denoting an action to be performed with 
the utmost expedition, as is explained 
i|i the ensuing verse, < made to flee.' 
With characteristic clemency the Lord 
couples with the prediction a gracious 
warning, to as many as will heed it, U> 
send and gather their servants and cat-, 
tie out of the field, and place them uib> 
der shelter before the appointed time 
arrived. So unwilling is God that any 
should perish that even in the midst of 
impending wrath, he kindly provides 
and points out a way of escape. 

21. He that regarded not the word. 
Heb. Xli Dtf K^ h sam libbOy thai set 
not his heart to the wonL Although 
there were some, even among the serv> 
ants of Pharaoh, who had been suffi- 
ciently wrought upon by the former 
plagues to tremble at God's word, yet 
there were others, and they probably 
the majority, who partook of the spirit 
of their master, and would not believe, 
though the event thus far, had in every 
instance proved the truth of Moses' pre- 
dictions. One would have thought that 
eveli if there were 9, peradventure that 
the calamity might come, they would 
have chosen the safer side, and housed 
their cattle for so ^ort a time, rather 
than leave the poor creatures exposed to 
perish in the tempest ; but they were 
so fool-hardy «s in defiance of the truth 
of Moses and the power of God to risk 
the consequences. 
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82 IT And th«Lom]> odd unto Mo- 
ses, Streteh forth thine hand toward 
heaven, diat there may be p hail in 
all the land of Egjrpt, upon man, 
and upon beast, and upon every 
herb of the field, throughout the 
landofEfl^t 

23 And Moses stretched forth his 

P Rev. 19, 81. 

S3. ThM Lord $efU thunder and haii, 
Heb. nnni n^p IpQ ntUhan koloth «- 
harad, govt voUet and hail. The Lord's 
' Toioe,' is an expression often used as 
equivalent to < thunder.' See Note on 
Gen. 3. 8. Thus Rev. 6. 1, 'And I heard 
■8 it were the noii§ (^uvij, voice) of 
thunder,* Rev. 10. 3, 'And when he 
had cried (the) sevA thundert uttered 

their voieekJ ^ The fire ran along 

upon the ground. Heb* rtSr\tK aretzahy 
towardi the earth. This is the exaet 
rendering, and there can be no doubt 
that the fire meant. Was the lightning 
that accon^panied the hail. The Psalm- 
ist thus speaks of this judgment , Ps. 78. 
47, 48, 'He destroyed their vines and 
their sycamore-trees with frost. He 
Ifave up their cattle also to the hail and 
their flocks to hot thunderbolts.* To 
this seventh plague of Egypt is com- 
pared the effect of the seventh vial of 
the Apocalypse ; Rev. 16. 17—- 21, 'And 
the seventh angel poured out his vial 
into the air . . . and there were voices, 
and thunderings, and lightnings ; and 
there was a great earthquake, such as 
was not since men were upon the earth 
. . . and there fell upon men a great hail 
out of heaven, every stone about the 
weight of a talent ;' where in the men- 
tion of the hail-stones there is an allu- 
sion probably to the passage of Joshua, 
ch. 10. 11, 'The Lord cast down great 
stones from heaven upoti them unto 
Azekah, and they died : they were more 
which died with hail-stones than they 
whom the children of Israel slew with 
the sword.' 

24. Fire min^^d with the hail. Heb. 



rod toward heaven, and % the Looitn 
sent thunder and hail, and the fin 
ran along upon the ground : and 
the Lord ramed hail upon the had 
of Egypt 

24 So there was hail, and fire 
mingled with the hail, very griev- 

« Josh. 10. 11. Ps. 18. IS. A 78. 47. A 109. 31; 
A 148. 8. 4ts. 30. 30. Esek. 38. SS. Rev. 8. 7. 

 I   1 1  I III I  1 II 

n^an y]tn nnp^)a idm eeh mithiak- 

kahath bethok habbarad, fire eedehing 
holdj ii^olding, involving Ueelf in tha 
midei of the hail. The words are no 
doubt intended to depict a complication 
of elemental terrors which it is not easy 
distinctly to conceive. Amid peals of 
deep and portentous thunder, the light- 
ning gleamed with terrific flashes, and 
at the same time a tremendous hail- 
storm poured its fiiry over a land of 
which the inhabitants had probably ne- 
ver before witnessed or heard of a simi- 
lar phenomenon. If a violent tempest 
or tornado is an appalling occurrence 
in countries where they are not uncom- 
mon, what overwhelming dread must 
this have produced in Egypt! How- 
could they but imagine that heaven and 
earth were mingling together in wild 
confusion ! And then, when its fury 
had somewhat abated, to behold the 
desolations it had caused! Men and 
cattle killed and promiscuously scat- 
tered over the fields— all kinds of trees, 
plants, and grain battered down and 
destroyed~-and the whole face of the 
ground appearing to have been swept 
by the besom of destruction ! And yet, 
to enhance the wonder still more, in 
the land of Goshen nojt a solitary vest- 
ige of the wide-spreading havoc was to 
be seen. Here all nature was smiling 
unruffled in its usual fertility and beau- 
ty. What a contrast between the ver- 
dant fields and tranquil flocks of the 
one region, and the fearful spectacle of 
scathing and ruin in the other I 'And 
my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and 
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0118, such as there was ncfie like it 
in sdl the land of Egypt smce it 
became a nation. 

25 And the hail smote throughout 
all the land of Egypt all that was in 
the field, both man and beast, and 
the hail ^ smote erery herb of the 
field and brake eyery tree of the 
field. 

26 * Only in the land of Goshen, 
where the children of Israel were^ 
was there no hail. 

r Ps. 105. 33. • ch. 8. 3S. & 0. 4, 0. & 10. 33. 
& 11. 7. 4; 12. 13. Isai. 33. 18, 1». 

in quiet re^ing-places, when it shall 
hail, coming down on the forest ; and 
the city shall be utterly abased.' No 
wonder that the visitation should, for 
a time at leasts have overpowered the 
obduracy of Pharaoh, and prompted him 
to send in haste for iMoses and Aaron, 
and address them in the language of the 
humbled penitent. 

U6. The hail smote every herb of the 
JUld, That is, some of all sorts, as is 
evident from Ex. 10. 15. Thus, Acts, 10. 
12, ^Wherein were all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth.' 6r. navra 
ra rsTpmtia^ aXl four-footed beasts, 

37, 28, I have sinned this time. As 
it can ^rdly be supposed that Pharaoh 
intended to limit this confession of his 
sin to the present instance of his unbe- 
lief, we are no doubt authorized to ex- 
tend the import of the phrase 'this 
time' to the whole course of his dis- 
obedience during the occurrence of the 
preceding plagues. This sense of the 
phrase strikingly confirms th6 interpre- 
tation put upon it in v. 14, as implying 
the time of a future series of judgments. 
Overcome by the tremendous display of 
the divine indignation which he had just 
witnessed, and which had proved fatal 
to many of his subjects, he confessed 
himself on the wrong side in his contest 
with the €rod of the Hebrews, declares 
that he has sinned in standing it out so 
l(Hig, and owns the equity of God's pro- 
ceedings against him: 'The Lord is right- 



27 T And Pharaoh lent and called 
for Moses and AaroD, and said 
unto them, tj have sinned ^is 
time : nthe Lobd is righteous, and 
I and my people are wicked. 

28 X Entreat the Lord (far it is 
enough) that there be no more 
mighty thundexiugs and hail ; and 
I will let you go, and ye shall stay 
no longer. 

tch. 10. 16. uschxon.18, 6. Ps. 139. 4 
A 146. 17. Lam. 1. 18. Dan. 9. 14. ^ ch. S 
8,38.^10.17. Act88.S4. 

ecus, and I and my people are wicked. 
Under the pressure of his convictiois 
he humbles himself still farther, and 
entreats that this direful plague may at 
once be stayed, promising without any 
qualification that the people shall be 
dismissed. Perhaps he sincerely felt 
and intended all that he said at the time 
as the terror of the rod often extorts peni- 
tent acknowledgments from those that 
have no penitent afiectious ; but the re- 
sult proved that he knew little of the 
plague of his own heart, whatever he had 
been compelled to know of the plague 
of God's hand. Moses, however^ though 
he evidently placed no reliance upon 
his promise, v. 30, did not hesitate to 
listen to his request, and engaged at 
once to obtain a cessation of the storm ; 
thus teaching us that even those of 
whom we have little hopes, and who 
will probably soon repent of their re- 
pentance are still to be prayed for and 
admonished.—^ — IT Righteous, &c. Heb. 
p'^nSn hatZ'izaddik, the righteous one 
— fi*i5TD*tfl hareshaimy the sinners; 
thus showing that the original is fst 
more emphatic than our translation. It 
was equivalent to saying that he and 
his people fully deserved all that had 

been brought upon them. If Mighty 

thunderings. Heb. D^njl* tijp ki^th 
ElohiMf voices of God ; i. e. loud and 
deafening peals of thunder, called voices 
or thunderings of God as * mountains 
of God' are large and lofty mountains. 
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29 And MoBM saJd unto him, As 
80on as I am g&ae out of the city, I 
will y spread abroad my hands unto 
the Lord ; ^nd the thunder shall 
eease, neither shall there be any 
more hail; that thou may est know 
how that the  earth is the Loan's. 

30 But as for th«e and thy ser- 
vants, «I know that ye wul not 
yet fear the Lord God. 

31 And the flax and the barley 
was smitten : b for the barley was 
in the ear, and the flax was boiled. 
, 32 But the wheat and the rye 

7 I Kings 8. 32, 38. Ps. 143. 6. Isai. 1. 16. 
zp8.24. 1. ICor. 10. 26,S8. »Isai. 26. 10. 
b Ruth 1. S8. & 2, 23. 

See Note on Gen. 23. 6. IT Shall stay 

no longer, Heb. n?35i '^IBOn »5 lo 
tosiphun laamodf shall not add to stand. 
Chal. 'I will detain you no longer.' 

29. As soon as I am gone out of the 
city. He would retire from the qtynot 
only for purposes of privacy, in his in- 
tercession with God, but also to show 
that he was not afraid to expose him- 
self to the action of the elements in the 
open field. By thus venturing forth in 
the midst of the tempest with a perfect 
confidence of impunity, Moses gave to 
Pharaoh a striking proof that he was 
the special object of the divine protec- 
tion, and consequently that his mes- 
sage ought to be diligently heeded. 

IT That thxiu mayest knoW) &c. That 
is, that thou mayest be convinced that 
the God of the Hebrews is no local deity 
like the fancied gods of Egypt, but the 
absolute and universal Sovereign, hold- 
ing sway over all creatures, controlling 
the elements, and making every depart- 
ment of nature obsequious to his will. 
^ See what various methods God uses to 
bring men to their proper senses. Judg- 
ments are sent, and judgments removed, 
and all for the same end, to make men 
know that the Lord reigns.' Henry. 

31. The ftax was boiled. That is, 
podded. Heb. b9^3 nniD&tl happish- 
tah giltol. The original word occurs 



were not smitten: for they weri 
not grown up. 

33 And Mose^ went out of the city 
from Pharaoh, and < spread abroad 
his hands unto the Lord : and the 
thunders and hail ceased, and the 
rain was not poured upon the earth. 

34 And when Pharaoh saw that 
the rain and the hail and the thun- 
ders were ceased, he sinned yet 
more, and hardened his heart, he 
and his servants. 

35 And ^ the heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened, neither would he let the 
children of Israel go ; as the Lord 
had spoken by Moses. 

c ver. SO. ch. 8. 12. d ch. 4. 21. 

only here, and its true import is not 
easily fixed. Nearly all the ancient ver- 
sions imderstand it as intimating a stage 
of maturity in the flax in which it was 
past flowering. We think it probable 
that the genuine scope of the Heb. term 
expresses the formation of thai small 
globous fruit, pod, or capsule on the top 
of the stalk of flax which succeeds the 
flower, and contains the seed. Gr. 'The 
flax was in seed, or seeding.' The 
Egyptians sowed all sc^ts of grain soon 
alter the waters of the Nile had sub- 
sided ; but flax and barley being of more 
rapid growth would at any given time 
be more forward than wheat and rye, 
which explains the circumstance men* 
tioned in the text. The interval be- 
tween' the two harvests is usually about 
a month. 

34, 35. The thunders and the hoU 
ceased. The prayer of Moses was in 
this case invested with a power like 
that of Elias, and the two witnesses of 
the Apocalypse, James, 5. 17, 18. Rer. 
11. 6, to open and shut heaven, and yet 
the mercy now accorded to Pharaoh 
tended as little to soften his heart as 
the previous judgment had done. As 
if the sun which now shone forth in the 
clear sky and hardened the soaked and 
saturated earth had produced a similar 
effect upon his heart, he is merely em* 
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CHAPTER X- 

AND the Lord said unto Moses, 
Go in unto Aaraoh: ^for I 
lia^e hardened his heart, and the 
heart of his servants ; ^ that I mi^t 
shew these my signs before him : 
2 And that « thou mayest tell in 
the ears of thy son, and of thy son's 
SOD, what things I have wrought in 
Egypt, and my signs which I have 

«ch.4.Sl.«fe7. 14. ^ch.7.1. < Deal. 4.9. 
Ft. 44. 1. * 71. 18. * 78. 9, Ac. Joel. 1. S. 

boldened by this respite of wrath to 
persist in a course of more determined 
rebellion. Yet the language of the text 
implies that this increased hardness of 
heart was an increased measure of 
guilt: 'He sinned yet more and more, 
and hardened his heart ;' i. e. shmed by 
hardening his heart. God's foretelling 
the result, therefore, and permitting it, 
did not go to lessen his criminality. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. Go in unto Pharaoh. That is, to 
renew the demand so often made and 
so often resisted ; thbtigh this is not in 
so many words asserted in the text. 
We infer what Moses was ordered to 
say from what he did say. Wicked 
men are sometimes to be admonished 
even where there is no hope that they 
will b^ amended. But while the divine 
message was to be repeated, and new 
tokens of the vengeance of God de- 
nounced as shortly to appear before 
niaraoh and his people, an additional 
reason is assigned for the fearful pro- 
ceedings thus far and thenceforth re- 
corded. God had providentially and per* 
missively hardened the hearts of Pha- 
raoh and his servants, in order to take 
occasion from the event for the display 
of such signs and miracles as would 
furnish a lesson never to be forgotten 
to his own people and to their postmty 
to the latest generation. And not to 
them only, for as the charge is given 
more immediately, though not czcln- 

Vol. I 11 



done among thorn; that fe miy 
know how U»t I ant the hoaiK 
3 And Mo0C8 and Aaron came in" 
unto Phflianh, and said vnto him^ 
Thus saith the Lo^n God of th% 
Hebraws, How long wilt thoure- 
fOse to <* humble thyself before me f 
Let my people go, that they may 
serve me. 

' 1 Kings n. 90. SChron. 7. 14. « 94. S7. 
Job 42. 0. Jer.13.18. Junes 4. 10. IPet. 
5.6. 



sively to Moses, we may understand it 
as an intimation, that these miraculous 
inflictions were to be recorded and thus 
made in his writings a perpetual source 
of instruction, and admonition to the end 
of the world. This use they are in fact 
serving at this moment. Wherever the 
word of God is published abroad ia 
the earth, there are these signal e vests 
made known, and there are they operat- 
ing to impress the hearts of the children 
of men with an awful sense of the great- 
ness of God and the danger of provok- 
ing him to jealousy.— ^T Before kirn. 
Heb. taipa bekirbo, in tht midtit of 
him; where the person of the king 
stands for the body of his people col- 
lectively. See Note on (Sen. 14. 10. Or. 
'That yet my signs may eoms nr' avrvvf 
upon them,* Chal. *That I might set 
my sighs in the midst of them ;' i. e. of 
Pharaoh and has people. Syr. <That I 
might do these my signs among them.' 
3. How long VfUt fhou refuse to hum- 
bte thfee^f btffore me f Gr. e,i^ rtvs »« 
ffwXu syrpovifvai ^c; how long wUt thou 
not retferenee me f This is the grand 
controversy of God with sinners, that 
they refuse at his bidding to hnmbls 
themselves in penitent prostration be- 
fore him. But to this point they must 
come at last, and the more volunHirily 
it is done the better. Pharaoh had in- 
deed on former occasions made somo 
pretences to humbling himself, but as 
he was neither sinoero nor oAnstaot hi 
it, it passed for nothing ia God's < 
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yl.Elt^ if ithaninfose to let mV 
peo|ile fipD, hehMi t^morr o nr.' w ili 
libnng we « locasts into thy coast : 
.6. And tbeV ahatU eoTisr tlie ftice of 
the earth, tnat one cannot be aUe 
to see the earth: and ^ thej ihaU eat 
Ae residue of that which is escaped^' 
which oremaineth unto you from 
the hail, and shall eat erery^ tree 

• Prov. 30.97. Rom. 9. 8. 'ch.i).32. Joel. 
.1. 4. & 3. 35. 

and^he is here addressed as if it were a 
duty wbich he had never, yet performed 
in the least degree. Let us learn from 
this how little value God puts upon 
thos^ religious acts in which .the luart 
ii wanting. 

4| 5. To-marrow wiUJ bring ths Uh 
cuita into thy coatt. Hel^. M'^a^ "^3^ 
rO^ ^n& hinnsni mtbi mahar avbeky 
Mu4d AM hringging to-morrow th* lo- 
GU9t ; collect, sing, fw plur. The orig- 
i^l word for lacu$t (ro^fit arbeh) is de- 
tiyed from ro*^ ral»hjtoke muUipliedf 
or increated. It carries, therefore, the 
import of prodigious nunbtrSf Judg. 6. 
6, Jer. 46. 23, and on this account hii> 
mfiB^ swarms of locusts stand in the 
figurative style of the pvophets for mu^ 
tit»dinim$ flrtnieB of mtn. Thus when 
the fifth angel sounded his trumpet, lUv. 
9. 9> -'There cam9 out of the amoke of 
tbe bottomless pit loeuati upon earth,'- 
denpting thcs countless hordes of Sara- 
cens which arose in the commencement 
of the 8ev«itth century under Mc^am- 
med, and overran and depopulated a 
great pwtion of Christendom.— IT They 
tfnaU cover the fuee of the earth* Heb. 
f ^Mn '^'^2^XW ith ayin haaretZy the eye 
qf the eapth* . The phraseology is sin- 
gular, but it is probably by metonymy 
of )^ fiioultyfor the ql^ect, denoting 
th^t the eight, the vieihiUty, of the evth 
should be hidden by the dense masses 
aiid layers of locusts. A phraseology of 
piirhiips,a similar import occurs, Zech. 
Si ;6j in tM description of the symbolic 
qal<«pliah; 'This.is' -their reeemblance^ 



which grow^th'fbr you out of the 
fieid:' 

6 And they g shall fill tby houses, 
and t^ housed of all thy senrants, 
and the houses of all the Egyptians; 
which neither thy fathers, nor thy 
fethers' finthers have seen, siaee the 
day that they were upon the earth 
unto this day. ^d he turned him- 
self and went out from Phataoh. 

fch. 8.J,9L 

"  .... m, • ' ^ 

through all the earth.' Heb. < This is 
tb^ir eye through all the earth ;' i. e. 
their aspeet, their visible appearance. 
So also possibly Zech. 3. 9, 'Upon one 
stone shall be seven eyee y i. e. a seven- 
fold aspect ; it shall have the property 
of presenting under different circum- 
stancea seven distinct phases v— Swarms 
of this devouring insect had often be- 
fore been the scourge of Egypt, but he 
was told that this irruption of them 
shoald be beyond all former precedent, 
and that their numbers, size, and vora- 
city should be such; that they would 
eat up every vegetable production in the 
land. The wheat and the rye, it is clear y. 
had escapefl the ravages of the hail, ch» 
9, 3S, but they were now to be swept 
away by the locust, and whatever trees 
had been left with leaves upon their 
branches were nojrr to be stript bare^ 

IT Which neither thy fathers nor 

thy fathers^ fathers haae seen} i. e. the 
like of which for numbers and ravages 
thy fathers have never seen.; not that 
they had never seen locusts at aU be- 
fore. 

6. He turned himself and went out. 
Seeing no reason to anticipate any bet- 
ter ceception of his message than be- 
fore.. Words had hitherto passed be- 
tween them without producing the de- 
sired results. Moses now left it with* 
God to deal with him mainly by acts* 
It is a fearful point which the sinner, 
has veached, whenthe messenger of God 
thinks it of very little eonsequeikce what 
hia answer may b^. • 
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' 7 And Fhaftioh's' dfertttnts said 

• tiBfto him, How lon^ shall thi^ mto 
be i» asnare linto us 1 Let the men 
ffo, that they may serve the Lord 

' tneiir God : know^t th6a not yet 

that Egypt is destroyed? 
' € AM Moses and Aaron were 

brbnght a^in onto Pharabh : and 

• he said onto them, Gro, serve the 

Ik ch. 23. 83. Josh. 33. 13. 1 Sam. 18. 81. 
Eccles. 7. SO. 1 Cor. 7. 3S. 

7. And Pharaoh^t servants said unto 
him. That is, the principal men that 
' irere about him, hit nobles and coun- 
sellors. After the loss and devastation 
which the preceding plague had occa- 
sioned, they ventured to remonstrate. 
y How long shall this man be a 
9nare vrUo ttsf How long shall he 
prove the cause of leading us into fresh 
calamities? As, however, there is no 
separate word in the original to answer 
to ^ man,' some have supposed the 
meaning to be, ^how long shall this 
thing, this affair, bfe a snare to us?' 
And with this the 6r. coincides, eu; nvoi 

Strrai rovro rifitv ^KOiXoVf hoW long shall 

' this scandal be to us? But were this the 

• true sense, the original would doubtless 
he tWT zoth instead of nt zeh, which 
latter is the proper designation of a j7«r- 
son inistead of a thing. Our version is 

correct. K Knowest thou not yet that 

Egypt is destroyed ? Hast thou not yet 
evidence enough from the calamities 
experienced, especially by the ravages 
of the late hail-storm, that the whole 
country is just upon the verge of de- 
struction? If his own courtiers and 
counsellors were of this opinion, the 
king could not but infer that in the 
course he was now pursuing, he was no 
longer sustained by the general consent 
of the Egyptian people, who now la^ 
mented his obstinacy, and bad become 
desirous that, as the least of many evils, 
the demand of the tsmelites should be 
complied with. This consideration was 
not without its weight with the Idn^. 



^ 



LoRDTQffrf3bd:to 
that shall jo? ^ ' 

9 And Mo^eaf'^ald, We wiU^co 
with our youngs and witb . our M^ 
W?th dor sobs and with ou^ daU^- 
ters, with onr flocks and with dcor 
herds wiU we gp: for iwp mist 
hold\ feast unto the lk>fai). 

10 And he said' tUtto theth, IfiX 
th^ liORD be so with you, as Iwijl 

' i ch. 5. "1. 

Perttetving the feeling that was ' enter* 
tained by his court and his nibjeots, he 
resolved so lar to comply with their 
wishes as to have* Moses and' Aatan 
sent for and brought back,>that he might 
at least ostensibly appear disposed to 
treat with them anew.-^— T But who 
are they that shall go f Heb. "^tll 1)9 
D'^^V^ ^^ va-mt hdholekimt ^^ '"'^ 
who (arc) going f The repetition -of 
the interrogative is emphatic, impljrhig 
that he was to specify with the utmost 
distinctness who were to go, and who, 
if any, were to stay behind. Moses In 
reply tells him plainly that they were 
to serve God with their all; that their 
wives and their children) -their flocks 
and their herds, without any ezceptidn 
or reservation, must go with them. 

10. And he said unto thenty Let the 
Lordf &c. This bold and positive de- 
claration of Moses was too much fbr 
Pharaoh. Greatly exasperated by this 
uncompromising statement he answers 
in a style of mingled irony and wra^, 
'Let the Lord do with you as F will let 
you go •/ q. d. *If this be the 'proposed 
condition of your going, that you take 
your little ones with you, then may tUe 
God whodi you serve favor you as mtleh 
with hi^ presence as I do with my coil- 
sent, and no more. In this case your 
prospects are sorry indeed.' It is a very 
strong and emphatic mode of denyiil|^ 
them the permission which they sooglit. 
——IT Look to it, for evil is llifare yoti. 
It is doubted by commentators whether 
this is to be understood as a ikrsaiiMitl^ 
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fcfm.gf^m4 yew little aae^.] 
ktoit; for erii 19 before you. . 

11 Not 10: go now ye HJmt ar$ 
Jnaen, «u4 s^nre the Lord ; for that 
ye did desire. And they were 
driven out (rpm Pharaoh^ pres- 

' e&Qe. \ 

12 IT And (the Lord, said unto Mo- 
ies, > Stretch out thine band over 
ik» land of Egypt for the locusts, 

k Ch. 7. 19. 

*«f evil to happen, to them, or m an oc- 
• ^umH^ of enl intended by them. Pro* 
tably the woide will admit the union 
of both senses f < You sre harboring an 
0pU design, snd are ei^posii^ yourselves 
to .the nil of a corresponding punieho 
Sient.' 6r. 'See that mischief is pro- 
posed by you.' Vulg. 'Who doubteth 
bat that you intend very wickedly?* 
Chal. 'See how the evil which you were 
thinking to do shall return to your own 
faces.' 

11. Not $0. I do not consent to your 
going on these conditions.— IT Oo now 
ye that art men, 'Leave your women 
■ad children behind as a pledge for your 
safe return, and then you have my con- 
sent that the ' men,' all the adulu of 
the congregation, should go, for this is 
t)ie fair interpretation of .your request ; 
thus only did I understand it ; thus fiur 
only will i comply with it.' Yet it is 
difficult to say what authority he had 
for such an assertion, as the foregoing 
narrative attributes no expression to 
Moses which would seem fairly capable 
of such a construction. It is possible 
he intended to say, that that must have 
ftfffi AfoMs' meaning when he asked 
pDilpission to sacrifice unto Jehovah. 
Bittt he ha4 no right to attribute a sense 
to Moses' words which Moses did not 
design to convey, and then act as if it 
wfre the true sense.— -f And they 
loere driven out from Pharaoh** |»res- 
SAC€. Heb, dn» TD'^a^^l va-yegareeh 
athamf a^d one drove them 011^ ; an in- 
stnnce. of the phraseology. in which a 



that th«r may ^eoine up upon the 
land of Egypt, and. l eat every heij^ 
of the land, «v«i» all that the hail 
hathJ^ft 
13 And Moses stretched forth bis 
rod oyer the land of Egypt, and the 
Lord Inrought an east wind upon 
the land allxhat day, and aU that 
jEiight : and when it was morning, 
the east wind brought the locusts. 

I vor. 4. 5. 

verb active is used indefinitely in tha 
third person singular for the plural pas- 
sive. See Note on Gen. 16. 14. 'Ajnong 
natives of rank, when a person is very 
importunate or troublesome, when he 
presses for something which the former 
are not willing to grant, he is told to 
begone. Should he still persist, the 
servants are called, and the order is 
given, 'Drive that fellow out.' He is 
then seized by the neeky or taken by the 
handtf and dragged from the premises ; 
he all the time screaming and 6aioIing 
as if they were taking his life. Thus 
to be driven out is the greatest indignity 
which can be pfi*ered, and nothing bat 
the most violent rage will induce a su- 
perior to have recourse to it.' Robertim 

12. For the locu^f that they may 
come up. Heb. ^'^l tn^^MH iKHirbeh 
vo-yooi, for the locu^j that he may come 
up ; collect, sing. 

13. Thedjord brought an east wind 
upon the land, Heb. aPD nihagy con* 
ducted. The word is remarkable, as it 
has the import of guiding, leadingf 
directing one^a couree. The wind may 
be said to blow where It listeth ; but 
then it listeth or chooseth only as God 
has ordered it. At his command it 
blows one day to bring up locusts, and 
on the neit another to sweep them away. 
Though locusts are common in Arabia, 
they are comparatively rare in Egypt ; 
the Eed Sea forming a sort of barrier 
against them, as they are not formed 
for crossing seas, or for long flights. 
Yet on the present occasioa they weia 
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14 And mthe locusts went up 
over all the laud of Eg^f pt, and rest^ 

m Ps. 78. 46. & 105. 34. 

enabled) by the aid of a * strong east 
wind,' to cross that sea from Arabia) 
which was another remarkable circum- 
stance, as the winds which preyalentiy 
blow in £g7pt are six mDnths from the 
south, and six months from the north. 
 IT Brought the locuata*. Heb» fi^TDS 
fuuay bore tij>, supported ^ sustained. 
Syr. and Vulg. ^ The bnrning rushing 
wind raised the locusts.' Considering 
what Pharaoh and his people had already 
suffered from the preceding plagues, 
this additional one must have been be« 
ytind measure afilictiye. The dearth and 
desolation were now complete. £Tery 
leaf and blade of grass left from the 
previous ravages of *the hail, were now 
devoured. It is difficult to conceive the 
devastating effects that follow when a 
doud of hungry locusts, comes upon a 
country. They devour to the very root 
and bark, so that it is a long time be- 
fore vegetation can be renewed. The 
account which M. Vohiey (Travels in 
Syria, vol. 1. p. 188) gives of the de- 
▼astations of these insects, contaihs a 
striking illustration of this passage : — 
< Their quantity is incredible to all who 
have not themselves witnessed their as- 
tonishing numbers ; the whole earth is 
covered with them for the space of 
several leagues. The noise they make 
in browsing on the trees and herbage 
may be heard at a great distance, and 
resembles that of an army plundering 
in secret. The Tartars themselves are 
a less destructive enemy than these lit- 
tle animals. One would imagine that 
fire had followed their progress. Wher- 
ever theiy myriads spread, the verdure 
of the country disappears ; trees and 
plants stripped of their leaves and re- 
duced to their naked boughs and stems, 
cause the dreary image of winter to 
succeed in an instant to the rich scenery 
of spring. When these clouds of lo- 
ll* 



edin all the coasts of Egypt! very 
grievous were they; » before them 



n Joel 2. 3. 



casts take their flight, to surmount any 
obstacles, or to traverse more rapidly « 
desert soil) the heavens may literally 
be said to be obscured with them.' 1^9 
this may be added the narrative of a 
similar visitation in the Canary Islands 
described by an e^^-witnessj about two 
centuries ago. 'The air was so full <jf 
them, that I could not eat in my cham- 
ber without a candle ; all the houses 
being full of them, even the stables^ 
bams, chambers, garrets, and cellari. 
I caused cannon-powder and sulphur to 
be burnt to expel them, but all to n6 
purpose ; for when the door was opened 
an infinite number came in, and the 
others went out, fluttering about ; and 
it was a troublesome thing when a man 
went abroad to be hit on the face by 
those creatures, so that there was no 
opening one's mouth but some would 
get in. Yet all this was nothing, for 
when we were to eat, these creatures 
gave us no respite ; and when we cut a 
bit of meat, we cut a locust with it ; 
and when a man opened his mouth to 
put in a morsel, he was sure to chew 
one of them. I have seen them at night, 
when they sit to rest them, that the 
roads were four inches thick of them, 
one upon another; so that the horses 
would not trample over them, but as 
they were put on with much lashing, 
pricking np their ears, snorting and 
treading fearfully. The wheels of our 
carts and the feet of our horses bruising 
these creatures, there came forth from 
them such a stench as not only offended 
the nose, but the brain. I was not able 
to endure it, but was forced to wash 
my nose with vinegar, and hold a hand- 
kerchief dipped in it continually at my 
nostrils.' GcUlaudet^s Life o/MoseSf vol. 
1. p. 114, See also 'Scrip. lUust.' p. 551. 
14. The locusts went up over all the 
land. From the following passages ia 
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the herbs of the field, through all* 
the land of Egypt. 
15 For they o covered the face of] 16 IFThen Pharaoh called for Mo- 



there were no such locusts as th^, 
neither after them shall be such. 



the whole earth, so jihat the land 
was darkened ', and they p did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the 
fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left: and there remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or in 

over. 5. pPs. 105. 85. 

the Psalms some have thought that the 
locusts were accompanied by countless 
•warms of caterpillars. Ps. 78. 46, 'He 
gave also their increase unto the cater- 
pillar, and their labor unto the locust.' 
JPs. 105. 34, <He spake, and the locusts 
<came, and the caterpillars, and that 
without number.' But it is now gener- 
Ally admitted that the original terms 
merely imply different species of lo- 
«usts.-—- IT JBe/or0 them there were, &c. 
This has been thought to be inconsist- 
ent with Joel, 2. 2, when in speaking of 
an invading army of locusts the prophet 
fays, * A great people and a strong ; 
there hath not been ever the like, nei- 
ther shall be any more ailer it, even to 
the years of many generations.' To 
this Abarbanel, the Jewish critic, an- 
swers, that Moses' words are to be un- 
derstood of the country of Egypt only j 
that there never was before and never 
was to be again such a plague of lo- 
custs there. But Rosenmuller contends 
that this is no more than a common 
hyperbolical and proverbial mode of 
speech, which is not to be pressed to 

the utmost strictness of its import. He | surface of the ground was so covered 
adduces the following instances of par- 
allel usage. 2 Kings, 18. 5, 'He (Heze- 
kiah) trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; 
so that after him was none like him 
among all the kings of Judah, nor any 
that were before him.' 2 Kings, 23. 25, 
'And like unto him ( Josiah) was there 
no king before him, that . turned to the 
Lord with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his might, ac- 
cording to all the law of Moses ] nei- 



ses and Aaron in haste; and he 
said, ql have sinned against the 
Lord your God, and against you; 

17 Now therefore forgive, I pray 
thee, my sin only this once, and 
r entreat the LoRt) your God that 

q ch. 9. 27. t ch. ». 28. 1 Kings 13. 6. 

ther after him arose there any like 
him.' Here indeed it is not easy to see 
how the same thing could consist«itly 
be said of these two different kings, ex- 
cept on the groynd of the correctness <^ 
Rosenmuller's remark. On the same 
principle we are perhaps to interpret the 
two prophetical declarations of Daniel 
and our Savior ; Dan. 12. 1, 'And at that 
time shall Michael stand up, the great 
prince which stajadeth for the children 
of thy people : and there shall be a time 
of trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation even to that same time.' 
Mat. 24. 21, 'For there shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, no, 
nor ever shall be.' It may indeed be 
afiirmed that the two predictions refer 
to the same time, which is indeed pos- 
sible, though not certain. 

15. Covered the face of the whoU 
earth, Heb. f "ifitH Jd 1^^ ayiM kU 
haaretZf the eye of the whole earth. See 

Note on v. 5. IT The land was dark* 

ened. Heh.y^H^ eretz, the sdLine word 
as in the preceding clause. Either the 



as to be hidden from sight, so making 
the phrase exegetical of the preceding ; 
or, wliich is preferable, the immense 
clouds of them in the air mtercepted 
the sun's rays, and thus darkened the 
land. Chal. 'They covered all the land 
so that the sun-beams could not pierce 
to it, and the land was obscured.' 

ISyin. Then Pharaoh ^called. Heb. 
fc^^pj 'iriTa'i yemaher likro, hastened to 
caU. So formidable was this calamity 
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he may take away from me this 
death only. 

18 And he • went out from Pha- 
raoh, and entreated the Lord. 

19 And the Lord turned a mighty 
strong west wind which took away 
the locusts,, and cast them tin to the 

• ch. 8. 30. t Joel. 9. 20. 

that ahhough Pharaoh had previously 
driven Moses and Aaron from his pres- 
ence, yet he is now constrained to send 
for them again, to avow his fault, and 
to beg for one reprieve more. His con- 
fession now has more the air of un- 
feigned repentance than on any former 
occasion. He acknowledges that he had 
sinned against God and his servants, 
humbly asks their forgiveness, and sues 
for their intercession. Only let him be 
forgiven this once^ only let him be de- 
livered from this death, and there should 
be no mdre cause for complaint. Alas.' 
there are but too many who upon read- 
ing this will be reminded of something 



similar in their own case ; too 



many 



who win recollect in the hour of sick- 
ness and in the fear of death, to have 
prayed to be delivered only this once, 
with promises of amendment, but who 
yet upon recovery have returned, Pha- 
raoh-like, to their former impenitence, 
worldliness, and sin. But let it not be 
forgotten that these repeated lapses and 
broken vows are all the while swelling 
our guilt to fearful dimensions, and 
making us more and more ripe for a 

sudden destruction. IT This death. 

That is, this deadly plague. Thus, 2 
Kings, 4. 40, ^And they cried out and 
said, O thou man of (rod, there is death 
in the pot ;' i. e. something deadly. 
The plague of the locusts was in itself 
deadly in the sense of having been des- 
tructive ; but it is probable that Pha- 
raoh alluded rather to its apprehetided- 
consequences. He may have supposed, 
that famine and pestilence causing a 
general mortality would follow in the 
train of the ravages of the locusts. 



Red sea : there remained not one 
locust in all the coasts of Egypt. 

20 But the Lord « hardened Pha- 
raoh *s hearv so that he would not 
let the children of Israel go. 

21 IT And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, X Stretch out thine hand toward 

ttch.4.21.&11.10. «ch.9.22. 

However this may be, he deprecates 
the plague of locusts more than the 
plague of his own heart, which was 
much more deadly. But this is one of 
the thousand cases continually occur- 
ring, where men are more anxious to be 
delivered from their troubles than their 
sins, and cry upon their beds only from 
acuteness of bodily pain or fear of hell. 
They shrink and writhe under the con- 
sequences of their transgressions, but 
they do not hate and repent of the 
transgressions themselves. 

19. The Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind. Heb. 1J<?a pin D"^ mi 
ruah yam hazak meod, a aeorwind strong 
exceedingly. The Hebrews denominat- 
ed the West from the Mediterranean 
sea, which lay to the west of Palestine. 

ir Cast them. Heb. nn^ptl*! yUh- 

"kaehUf fastened them ; i. e. they were 
so cast or driven into the sea, that as to 
the event, it was as if they had been 
^fastened,' like a tent which is pitched 
and fast nailed to the ground. This 
complete removal of the locusts was as 

miraculous as the bringing them on. 

IT Into the Red Sea. Heb. C]1D ti*^ yam 
suphf Sea of Suph, or weedy sea, sea of 
rushes, from the great quantities of se*. 
weeds and flags which abound upon its 
shores. It is called 'Red Sea' from its 
bordering upon the country of Edom, 
which, in the Hebrew tongue signifies 
' red.' 

21. Even darkness which may be felt. 
Heb. Trn C?3'iT va-yamesh hoshek,that 
one may feel darkness ; the same word 
in the original with that used to express 
the 'darkness' which covered the deep 
at the time of the six days' creation. 
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tieayen, that there may be dark- 
ness over the land of Effvpt, even 
darkness which may be felt. 
22 And Moses stretdied forth his 
hand toward heaven: and there 

It was a darkness consisting of thick, 
clammy fogs, of vapors and exhalations 
so condensed that they might almost 
be perceived by the organs of touch. 
Some commentators, supposing that hu- 
man life could not be sustained an hour 
in such a medium, imagine that instead 
of Markness that may be felt,^ the Heb. 
phrase may signify a darkness in which 
men went groping and feeling about for 
every thing they wanted. But some- 
thing of a hyperbolical character may 
be allowed for expressions of this kind, 
which are not to be pared to the quick. 
Considering that the sun was one of the 
deities of Egypt, and t^at in that coun- 
try any darkening of his light in the 
day time is an extremely rare occur- 
rence, we may imagine the consterna- 
tion that would sieze upon the inhabit- 
ants at such a phenomenon. The cloud 
of locusts which had previously dark- 
ened the land were nothing compared 
with this. It was truly 'an horror of 
thick darkness.^ 

22. Thtrt waa a thick darkness. Heb. 
H^tiVi, Ipln hoshek aphelahj darkness of 
obscuruy or gloom; i. e. a darkness of 
preternatural density. The expression 
in the origmal is peculiarly emphatic, 
and is, therefore, rendered in the Gr. 
by three words, 'darkness, thick black- 
ness, and tempestuous gloom.' The 
description which the author of the 
Book of Wisdom, chap. 17. 2, 3, 21, 
gives of their inward terrors and con- 
sternation may not be altogether con- 
jectural: *They were not only prispners 
of darkness and fettered with the b«nds 
of a long night, but were horribly as- 
tonished likewise and troubled with 
strange apparitions.' Compare with Mo- 
ses' account of the ninth plague, the woe 
of the fifth apocalyptic vial, Rev. 16. 



was a y thick darkness in all the 
land of Egfpi three days : 
23 They saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his place for 

y Ps. 105. 28. 

- - " I - r ' — 

10, 'And the fifth angel poured out his 
vial upon the seat of the beast, and his 
kingdom was fiill of darkness ; and they 
gnawed their tongues for anguish.' 

23. Neither rose any from his place, 
Heb. T^nnn?a mUtahtav, from that 
which was under him. Gf . tK rris Kotriis 
avT'/Vffrom his bed. The meaning prob- 
ably is, that no one w^nt out of hts 
house to attend to his usual business. 
It is probable too that they were pre- 
vented by the heavy and humid state of 
the atmosphere from avai^ng them- 
selves of any kind of artificial light. 
So Wisdom, chap. 17. 5, * No power of 
fire might give light.' We can scarcely 
conceive a more distressing situation ; 
yet as Pharaoh and his people had re- 
belled against the light of God's word, 
conveyed to them by Moses, it was a 
righteous thing with God thus to punish 
them with a sensible pre-intimation of 
that ' blackness of darkness' which en- 
ters into the misery of the damned . 
IT The children of Israel had light in 
their dwellings. Again God put a mark- 
ed difi*erence between his enemies and 
his people. Well is it said of this 
miracle in the apocryphal book above 
quoted, ch. 17. 20,21, *The whole world 
shined with clear light, and none were 
hindered in their labor ; over them only 
(the Egyptians) was spread a heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which 
sliould afterwards receive them : but 
yet were they unto themselves more 
grievous than the darkness V, In allu- 
sion, perhaps, to the gracious discrimi- 
nation here spoken of we find the prom- 
ise. Is. 69. 1, 2, 'Arise, shine ; for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. For behold, dark- 
ness shall cover the earth and gross 
darkness the people, but the Lord shall 
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« three days: sbutfallthechildrj^of 
Israel had light m their dwellings. 

24 If And Pharaoh called unto 
, MoseSy vid » saidi Go ye, serve the 

L<^9: only let your flocks and j^our 
her^ he stayed: let your bjjtj^le 
ones also go with you. 

25 And Moses said, Thou must 
give us also sacrifices, and humt- 

s ch. 8. S2. • ver. 8. <> ver. 10. 

wise ixp9n thee, find his glory shall be 
seen upon thee.' Yet a greater differ* 
ence mill hereafter be made between 

. the righteous and the wicked, between 
those that fear God, and those that fear 
him not.' While the light of his coun- 
tenance and the glory of his heaven 
shall exhilarate and rejoice the former, 
in that state which needs not sun or 

. moon to enlighten it, the wicked shall 
enduro the total loss of day, and dwell 
darkling in perpetual night. There is 

. even now an ea^rnest of the final diver- 
sity of lot. The darkness of ignorance 
and sin enshrouds the one, and the night 
of nature clouds all their perceptions ; 
#hile the bright shining of the sun of 
righteousness sheds its kindly and re- 

. fireshing beams upon the other. 

. S4. And Pharaoh called unto M^tes. 
That' is, after the lapse of three days 
of darknesjp.— — IT Go y«, serve the Lordj 
CfUy let the JloclUf &c. The visitation 
of the darkness, so well calculated to 
appal and terrify the Egyptians, com- 
pelled the king tor relax his previous 
determination. Still he is bent on a 
compromise. He will now permit .the 
children also Xo go, but the flocks and 
the herds must be stayed behind as a 
security for their return. Thus it is 
that sinners aVe dispofed to make terms 
with the Almighty, instead of yielding 
cheerfully to all his demands. They 
will consent, uhder the pressure of judg. 
ments, to part with tome of their sins, 
but not all. They would rather retain 
them all, if they could do it consistent- 
ly with their hope of heaven. If they 



offerinsK, that we n^ay sacrifice 
to the Lord our G-od. 

26 Our cattle aLso shall go with 
us; there shall not an hupf he 1^ 
behind; for thjereof must we take 
to serve the Lord our God; and we 
know not with what we must serve 
the Lord, until we come thither. 

27 IF But the Lord e hardened 

« ver. to. ch. 4. SI. & 14. 4, 8. 

dp part with, any, it is with the utnM^t 
reluctance, like the marmer who casts 
his^oods overboard to lighten his ship 
and keep it from sinking. But while 
Pharaoh would plead for some abate- 
ment, and shrinks from obeying the 
Lord wholly, Moses, instead of reced- 
ing an iota irom his previous demand, 
grows bolder as the crisis approaches, 
and declares that not only shall the 
children go, but also that there shall 
not an ' hoof be left behind.' 

25. Thou must give us also sacrijices, 
Heb. 'Xi'^'^2 "pn titten be-yadenUf shalt 
give in, or into^ our hands. It is not 
probably to be understood from this that 
Moses demanded that animals for sacri- 
fice should be given to them from the 
flocks and herds of the Egyptians, but 
that he should freely allow them to tafce 
their ovm j that he should throw no 
obstacle in the way of their taking their 
stock of cattle with them. To give 
into their hands, therefore, is equiva- 
lent to leaving in their power and at 
their disposal. This is evident from the 
driA of the next verse. 

36. Not an hoof be left behind. The 
exact and punctilious obedience of Mio- 
ses to every item of the divine com- 
mandment is here displayed, as an ex- 
ample from followiog which we should 
be deterred by no persecution or tynii* 
ny of men. The ' not leaving an hoof 
behina' intimated their full and com- 
plete egress from Egyptian bondage, 
leaving nothing to tempt them to re- 
turn. 

27. He Ufould not let thim go. Heb« 
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'KiichttiEVUeurt, and he^ould not 
.let them ga' . ' " 

26 A|id Pharadi said tmto him, 
6et thee from me, take heed to 
thyself, see my face no more: for 
in t^t day tnou seest my face, 
thou shalt me. 

29 And Mosds said, Thou hast 

rOM Iki l9 abahf una not wUling, uxu 
not persuaded, did not consent, to let 
th6m go! This Word, strongly indica- 
tive of the wilfulness of the king, oc* 
curs here for the first time in the whole 
narrative. 

28. Get thee from me, &c. ' Has a 
servant, an agent, or an officer, deeply 
offended his superior, he will say to 
him, ' Take care never to see my face 
again ; for on the day you do that, evil 
shall coAe upon you.' ' Begone, and 
in future never look in this /ace,' point- 
ing to his own.' Roberts. The firmness 

' of Moses exasperated Pharaph beyond 
meagre. He here shows himself fran- 
tic with disappointmfent and rage. He 
not only dismisses the unwelcome mes- 
senger with indignation, from his court, 
but forbids, upon pain of death, the be- 
holding his face again. A desperate 
madness and an impotent malice are 
alike conspicuous in this angry order. 
Had he not had abundant evidence that 
Moses could plague him without seeing 
his face ? Had he not had time to dis- 
cover that an almighty power was work- 
ing with Moses, and that it was idle to 
threaten him with death, who was the 
special charge of Omnipotence ? But 
to what length of daring impiety will 
not a hardened heart bring the presump- 
tuous rebel ! 

29. I will see thy face again no more. 
It is a sad farewell when God, in the 
persons of his servants, refuses a|^y more 
to see the face of the wicked ; especial- 
ly if in so doing he yields to their de- 
sires. For the manner in which this is 
to be reconciled with the subsequent 
history, see Note on Ex. 11, l*-3. I 
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CHAPTER XI. 
1. And the Lord said unto lifyse$. 
Rather perhaps, 'The Lord Atid mUd 
unto Moses.' From v.' 8, it appears tifat 
Moses, after announcing the <$iglith 
plague, went out fromPHaraoh in great 
anger, and yet previously in di. 10. 29, 
he is represented as saying to Phamdh, 
'I will see thy face agedn no more.' It 
is consequently to be inienrel) that the 
present judgment was den^lmced fo the 
king before the close of the la6t<4Men- 
tioned interview, and the information 
respecting it communicated to Mo^s 
some time previous to that interview. 
The true construction undoubtedly is to 
consider the first three verses of this 
chapter ^s a mere parenthesis, and to 
connect ch. 11. 4, with ch. 10. 29, a« a 
continuation of ^e same train of nar- 
rative. Otherwise there is very great 
confusion in the incidents detailed. 
The connexion between this and 'the 
last verse of the preceding fehapter is 
undoubtedly very close, however loose 
at first sight it may appear. MosiA does 
in effect in thes^ words state the ground 
of the confident' and peremptory tone 
which he assumed ik his reply to Pha* 
ra,oh. They give us to understand that 
it was not of hi« own motion that he 
then intimated that that should be their 
last interview; for we cannot suppose 
that it was optioiMil with^Moses whether 
to continue er to break off the negocia- 
tions with Pharaoh. TJnless divinely 
instructed io the contrary, how did he 
know but that God would have him cJto- 
ry another message to the king in db> 
spite of his lordly interdict ? JProm this 
jmssage we learn that he if«i«'l3iiis m- 
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jgo hence-: « when he shall let you t people, and ,let erety maA honow 



gpj h^ sh^U surely thrust you out 
ence altogether. 
2 Speak now in the ears of the 

• ch. IS. il, 33, 99, 



stnictedy-^that God had informed him 
that the contest with Pharaoh was just 
about to close, — that with one plague 
more he would complete the deliver- 
ance of Israel. IT Yet will I bring 

ene plague more upon Pharaoh. Fear- 
ful and wonderful had been the plagues 
which the Lord had already brought up- 
on £gypt, but before Moses retires from 
the royal presence he has one more, and 
but one, judgment to denounce to the 
incorrigible king. It was of portentous 
import, and might well make the ears 
of the haughty rebel to tingle. The sol- 
emn manner in which it is announced 
to Moses reminds us that whatever aw- 
ful succession of plagues we may have 
thus far endured, God may still have 
one in reserve which shall do more 
execution than all the preceding. 

2. Speak now in the ears qf the peo- 
p^t and let every man borrow f &c. Heb. 
'TPd^lDD'^ yishalu, aakf demand. On the 
import of ,the term see Note on Ex. 3. 
22. We are by no means satisfied that 
Moses was required to command the 
people to practise the device here men- 
tioned. We regard it rather, as far as 
the^ were concerned, as. the mere pre" 
diction of a fact which should occur. 
Moses, we conceive, was jiere directed 
as a privateindividual, and probably in 
a covert manner (whence the Gr. has, 
' Sj^eak therefore privily in the e^rs ;' 
i. e. ia^ private f not in. a public, capa- 
city), to ttart the 8%tgge9tion among 
the people that the prasent was a favor* 
able opportui^ty to obtain some meas- 
ure of that Remuneration for years of 
unrequited service to which they were 
justly entitled. The grounds of this 
proceeding are given in the ensuing 
Tene, whiclk is to be taken in inunedi- 
ate CQDDecuon with what goes beibre, 



of his neighbour, and every wonuin. 
oif her neighbour, >> jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold. 



bch. 3.33.4(13. IS. 



as a statement of the reason which ex- 
isted to give countenance and secure 
success to the measure proposed. Both 
Moses and the people were now in high 
estimation with the Egyptians, from its 
having been so clearly evinced that they 
were the special objects of a divine in- 
terposition, and accounting this as a 
providential intimation they were led to 
avail themselves of the favorable im- 
pressions of their enemies to obtain a 
partial redress for their wrongs. As to 
the true import of the original word for 
' borrow,' it is, as before remarked, ch. 
3. 22f that of a^king^ demanding, aoli- 
citingf without expressly implying a 
promise of restoration, although it can- 
not be denied that there are cases whera 
it legitimately imports the act c^ bor- 
rowing, as Ex. j£& 14, 2 Kings 6. &, But 
in the present instance it is obvious that 
the Egyptians were as voluntary and as 
forward in giving as the Israelites were 
in receiving, there being no bribe which 
they were not willing to offer in order 
to free themselves from the presence of 
men whom they regarded as the cause 
of their calamities, and the natural 
effect of the terrible inflictions which 
they had just sustained, would be, fqr 
the time, to render the precious things 
which the Hebrews required of small 
value in their sight. When we con- 
sider for how long a period the Israel- 
ites had been impoverished that the 
Egyptians might be enriched, and that 
now being about to quit the land of their 
sojourning with only so much of their 
effects as they could ' bind up in their 
clothes upon their shoulders^' all the 
property which they left behihd would 
naturally fall into the hands of their 
oppressors, we cannot deem it incon- 
sistent with the divine perfections that 
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3 « And-'the LoBt> ffsive the people 
fitYOOr in the sight of the Egyptians. 
Moreover, the man <i Moses was 
Yery great in the land of Egypt, in 
the sight of Pharaoh's servants, 
and in the sight of the people. 

4 And Moses said, Thus saitb the 
Lord, « Ahout midnight will I 

< ch. 3. SI. « 13. 36. Pg. 106. 46. d ft Sam. 7. 9. 
Esther 9. 4. • ch. 12. 12, 23,39. Amos 5. 17. 

this mode of possessing themselves of 
their dues should be suggested to an in> 
jured people. They took no more than 
they received, they received no more 
than they demanded, and they demand- 
ed no more than that to which they 
were justly entitled. Josephus says, 
'They also honored the Hebrews with 
gifts f some in order to get them to de- 
part quickly, and others on account of 
their neighborhood and the friendship 
they had with them.* It is evident from 
ch. 12. 36, 36, that this account of the 
borrowing of the jewels is inserted here 
by anticipation, as th^ fact did not oc- 
cur till some time afterward* This 
confirms still farther the idea above 
suggested that these verses are paren- 
thetical. 

3. Th€ Lord gave the piopU favor j 
&c. The influence which should pro- 
duce the eflfect here described was too 
signal and marvellous not to be ascribed 
directly to a divine source. The Psalm- 
ist informs tis Ps. 105. 25, that the hearts 
of the Egyptians were turned to hate the 
chosen people, and here we find the se- 
cret agency of heaven controlling the 
spirits of his enemies,, and prompthig 
them to bestow favors where they might 
rather be expected to vent malice. But 
Ciod very often mollifiM the hearts 
which he does not sanctify, and realizes 
to his afflicted people what is s^id, Ps. 
Ip6. 46, ^^e made them also to be pitied 
of all them that carried them captive.* 
By the same working of his overruling 
providence he made Moses also * great* 
m the esteem of the people of Egypt, and 



go out mto the midst of Egypt: 
5 And fall tl^e first-born in the 
land of Egypt shall die, from the 
first-bom oi Phatac^ that sitteth 
upcm his throne, even unto the first- 
bom of the maid-servant that is 
behind the mill ; and all the first- 
born of beasts. 

fch. 12. 12,29. Amos 4. 10. 

thus rendered the reverence and awe 
which his miracles had inspired tribu- 
tary to the enriching his people. The 
^ servants* and the * people* here spoken 
of are undoubtedly both to be under- 
stood of the Egyptians. 

4. And Moses said. That is, to Pha- 
raoh, in continuation of ch. 10. 29, be- 
fore he left the royal presence. 

IT Ahout midnight ttnll I go out, &;c. 
Heb. »!2T^ *i3fc< ani yotz'iy I going out ; 
the present future participle. Chal. ^I 
will be revealed in the midst of £gypt«' 
Arab. *I will make my Angel to walk 
through the country of Egypt.* €rod 
was now to go forth, as he is elsewhere 
said to come down, in the execution of 
his judgments. The language represents 
God himself as the immediate author of 
the tremendous calamity about tb be in- 
flicted. Hitherto he had plagued'Egypt 
by means and instruments : * Stretch out 
thine hand ;* ' Say unto Aaron, Stretch 
forth thine hand with thy rod.* But 
now it is, ^I will go out into the midst 
of Egypt.* As mercies coming imme- 
diately from the hand of our heavenly 
F^er are sweeter and better than those 
that are communicated through«the i||e- 
dium of the creature ; so the judgments 
issuing directly from the stores of the 
divine wrath, are tnore ter|jfb|fc -and 
overwhelming than those which come 
through any created agency. 

5. All the first-boirn in tke^ land of 
Egypt ishaU dis\ It is scareely possilto 
to conceive a denunciation franght with 
elements of more terror than this. Had 
the whok Egyptian imtion been doomed 
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tq ttttert^stinction, it would indeed have 
been a judgment of greater magnitude, 
and have produced a deeper impression 
upon those that should have beheld it ; 
but then one part of. the people would 
ttot have survived to experience the an- 
l^sh of being so fearfully separated 
from the other. As it was, it was to be 
attended with the most heart-rending 
aggravations. It was to be a blow which 
should wound there where the heart is 
most susceptible. The pride, the hope, 
the joy of every family was to be taken 
from them. The bitterness of fathers 
and mothers for their first-born is pro- 
verbial. Here were Egyptian parents 
soon to be found weeping for their 
children ^because they were not.' It 
was to be a woe without alleviation 
and without remedy. He that is sick 
may be restored. A body emaciated or 
ulcerated, maimed or enfeebled, may 
again recover soundness and strength. 
But what kindly process can reanimate 
the breathless clay, and give back to 
the arms of mourning affection an only 
son, a first-bom, stricken with death ! 
Hope, the last refuge and remedy under 
other evils, was here to be cut up by 
the roots. Again, the blow was to be 
struck at midnight, when none could 
see the hand that inflicted it, and most 
were reposing in quiet sleep. Had this 
sleep been silently and insensibly ex- 
changed for the sleep of death, the cir- 
cumstances would have been less over- 
whelmingly awful. But it was not to 
be so. Although for three days and 
nights previously they had been envel- 
<u>ed in thick darkness, and none had 
' risen up from their places, yet now they 
were to be aroused from their beds to 
r<!id^r frhat fruitless aid they could to 
their expinpg children,, and to mourn 
over their slain. What consternation 
and woe could be equal to this? To 
oe prematurely awakened out of sleep 
by the dying groans of a iM^ar relative 
suddenly smitten ; to be presented with 

the «rhastly image of death in a darling 
V'oj: I ' 12 



object lately seen and enjoyed in per- 
fect health ; to be forced to the acknow- 
ledgment of the great and holy Lord 
God by such a fearful demonstration of 
his presence and power ! But this was 
not all. The universality of the woe was 
to be such as greatly to enhance its hor- 
rors. From every house the cry of miSery 
was to burst forth. The mighty leveller 
was to invade all ranks and conditions. 
The prince and the peasant, the master 
and the slave, were alike to confess the 
destructiveness of his march. And then 
to crown the whole was the keen reflec- 
tion, that all this accumulated distress 
might have been prevented. How would 
they now condemn their desperate mad- 
ness in provoking a power which had 
so often and so forcibly v^rned them of 
their danger ? If Pharaoh were not past 
feeling, how dreadful must have been 
the pangs which he felt in the thought 
that after attempting to destroy, by 
unheard of cruelties, an innocent and 
helpless race of strangers, he had now 
ruined his own country by his obsti- 
nate perseverance in impiety and folly? 
With what anguish must he have beheld 
his own hopes blasted in their dearest 
object, the heir of his throne and em- 
pire, because he regarded not the claims 
of humanity in the treatment of his 
vassals ? But see the judgment more 
fully considered in the Note on £1. 12. 
29.— IT From the first-born of Pha- 
raoh that sitteth upon his throne. That 
is, the firstfbom whose right it would 
have been to sit upon the throne of the 
kingdom as a successor to his father. 
Modem interpreters for the most psurt 
refer the expression ' that sitteth upon 
his throne' to Pharaoh, but the Targums 
of Oukelos and Jonathan understand it 
of the heir apparent — qui sessums est 
super thronum regni ejus, who is to sU 
upon the throne of his kingdom.—^-' 
IT The maid-servant that is behind ths 
mill. <Most families,' says Shaw (Tra- 
vels, p. 231) speaking of the Moors in 
Barbary, 'grind their wheat and barley 
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6 g And there shall he a great cry 
throughout all the land of Egypt, 
such as there was none like it, nor 
shall be like it any more. 

7 h But against any of the children 
of Israel i shall not a dog move his 
tongue, against man or beast : that 
ye may know how that the Lord 

? ch. 12. 30. Amos 5. 17. ^ ch. 8. 83. ^ Joih. 
10. 31. 

at home, having two portable millstones 
for that purpose j the uppermost of 
which is turned round by a small han- 
dle of wood or iron that is placed in the 
rim. When this stone is large, or ex- 
pedltion is required, then a second per- 
son is called in to assist ; and as it is 
usual for the women alone to be con- 
cerned in this employment, who seat 
themselves over against each other with 
the millstones between th6m, we may 
see not only the propriety of the ex- 
pression, Ex. 11. 5, of * sitting behind 
the mill,' but the force of another, Mat. 
24. 40, that 'two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill, the one shall be taken, 
and the other left.* Sir John Chardin 
also remarks, that *lhey are female 
slaves who are generally employed in 
the East at these hand-mills ; that this 
work is extremely" laborious, and es- 
teemed the lowest emploj-ment in the 
house.' Thus, we find a translation 
from the highest honor to the lowest 
degradation described in the following 
terms, Is. 47. J, S, 'Come down and sit 
in the dusl, O-virgift, daughter of Baby- 
lon, sit on the ground — take the mill- 
stones and grind meal.* 

6. And there shall be a great cry, A 
cry of lamentation and mourning, and 
anguish, a loud and universal wailing, 
such as never was and never should be 
paralleled in that land. The latter 
clause of the verse is probably to be in- 
terpreted on the same principle with 
thatofch. 10. 14. 

7. SJuUl not a dog move his tongue. 
A proverbial expression for the most 



doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel. 
8 And It all these thy servants 
shall come down imto me, and bow 
down themselves unto me, saying, 
Get thee out, and all the people ' 
that foUow thee ; and after that I 
will go out. And he went out 
from Pharaoh in a great anger. 

k ch. 12. 33. 

profound tranquillity, impl3ring that 
nothing should occur to harm or affiight 
them ; they should abide in peace and 

safety. IT Doth put a difference, 

Heb. ri^ti*^ yaplehy tuonderfully distin- 
guisheth. See Note on Ex. 8. 32. 

8. Shall tome down unto me^ and how 
dovm themselves unto me, saying j &c. 
Moses has thus recited the words of 
God's message to Pharaoh, but here he 
begins to speak in his own person, an- 
nouncing the speedy submission of Pha- 
raoh's servants to him, and their hum- 
ble and earnest request that he should 
* depart out of their coasts.' At the 
same time, we must bear in mind that 
Moses says this in his representative 
character, and that it is to the Most 
High in Moses that this submission was 
to be made. It is indeed wonderful to 
see God thus identifying himself with 
a creature of clay who speaks in his 
name, and yet it is unquestionable that 
the Scriptures alTord repeated instances 

of the same usage of speech. IT All 

the people that follow thee. Heb. yOSlk 
*7'^i)3'l!l a^her beragleka\ who are at 
thy feet. An expressive phrase, of which 
see the import explained in the Note* 
on Gen. 49. 10, and Judg. 4. 10. Gr. 
'Whom thou leadest.' Chal. 'Who arc 
with thee.' Vulg. *Who are subject to 
thee.' Aben Exra, 'Who n^e in thy 
power.' Jarchi, * Who follow thy coun- 
sel and thy steps.' K Went out from 

Pharaoh in a great anger. Heb. *^*yn!2 
trjfi^ bohori aphj in a heat of anger. His 
indignati<)n was justly moved at the 
repeated falsehoods of the king, at his 
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9 And the Lobd said unto Moses, 
1 Pharaoh shall not hearken unto 
you; that mmy wonders may be 
multiplied in the land of Egypt. 

10 And Moses and Aaron did all 

1 ch. 3. 19. «fe 7. 4. d^ 10. 1. a ch. 7. 3. 

mercenary and cruel disposition, and at 
the insolent manner in which he had 
himself been treated by him. But it 
Was mainly in view of the indignity 
put upon the messages of God that his 
•pint was stirred. He saw in him a 
proud; obstinate, audacious opposer of 
the God of heaven, one who had resisted 
wanings and convictions, judgments 
and mercies ; one who would not yield 
to the divine authority to save all the 
first-bom of bis kingdom, and who was 
now rushing headlong to his ruin. No 
wonder that he was provoked with a 
holy indignation at his enormous sin, 
and angered, as our Savior himself 
afterwards was, 'at the hardness of his 
heart.' But it viras a being angry and 
tinning not. ''To be angry at nothing 
but sin, is the way not to sin in anger.' 
Henry. 

9, 10. And the Lord said unto M<h 
M», Ice. Rather, *The Lord had said J 
These two concluding verses appear to 
be designed as a kind of general re- 
tapitulation of the main incidents of the 
preceding narrative, of which the scope 
is to inform the reader that every thing 
took place just as God had predicted. 
In obedience to the divine command 
Moses and Aaron had performed all 
their wonders before the king and his 
«ourt, And yet according to the previous 
hitinuition, Pharaoh had turned a deaf 
ear, and presented an obdurate heart, to 
all these exhibitions and appeals, most 
stubbornly refusing to let the people go 
from under his yoke. It was proper to 
make this statement to preclude any 
lurking impression that such an amazing 
demonstration of divine power had been 
pat forth in talfi, or that Omnipotence 
hffl been io^fii in the contest. Far from 



these wonders before Pharaoh; 
B and the Lord hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, so that he would not let the 
children of Israel go out of his 
land. 

n ch. 10. 80, 27. Rom. 9. 5. & 9. 22. 

it. Every thing had resulted just as God 
had foretold. The incredulity and obsti* 
nacy of men is sometimes made known 
beforehiand, that it may not be a sur- 
prise or a stumbling-block when it hap- 
pens. 



CHAPTER XII. 
We have in the present chapter an 
account of the execution of the fearful 
judgment threatened in the preceding, 
and in that event of the removal of the 
last obstacle in the way of the exit of 
the Israelites from Egypt. The slaugh- 
ter of the first-bom ended for the present 
the controversy with Pharaoh, though 
his subsequent infatuation brought the 
final stroke of justice upon him in his 
overthrow in the Red Sea. Previously 
however to detailing the incidents of 
this awful providence, the historian 
pauses to g^ive us an account of the in- 
stitution of the Passover, which God 
himself ordained, not only as a present 
means of safety to his own people while 
the judgment went through the land, 
but also as a permanent memorial of 
the event of their deliverance. As such 
the ordinance is perhaps the most re- 
markable of all the festivals of the Jew- 
ish church, and that which is more fre- 
quently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment than any other. It consisted of 
three parts ; <!) The killing and eating 
of the paschal lamb. (2) The sprink- 
ling of the blood upon the door-posts, 
spoken of as a distinct thing, Heb. 11. 
28, and peculiar to the first passover. 
(3) The feast of unleavened bread for 
seven days following. The details will 
come before us as we proceed, to which 
will be appended suitable moral reflec- 
tions at the close. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

AND the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses and Aaron in the land of 
Egypt, saying, 
2 a This month shall be unto you 
the beginning of months: it shall 

aich. 13.4. Deut. 16. 1. 

1. And the. Lord spake j &c. Better 
rendered 'the Lord had spoken,' for this 
order was given anterior to Moses' last 
interview with Pharaoh, and probably 
prior to the three days' darkness, as is 
inferrible from the fact of the paschal 
lamb being required to be made ready 
the fourth day before it was killed. We 
suppose, therefore, that the above direc- 
tion was given to Moses on the ninth or 
tenth day of the month when the Pass- 
over was immediately provided *, then 
followed the three days' darkness; on 
the thirteenth Moses appeared for the 
last time before Pharaoh ; \md on the 
fourteenth the Passover was eaten. 

2. This fjwnth shall be unto you the be- 
ginning of months. Heb. D"'©*in ttSK'n 
rosh hodoshiniy the head of months ; not 
only first in order, but highest in estima- 
tion ; the chief and most excellent month 

' of the year. This month had former- 
ly been reckoned the seventh, but was 
henceforth to stand the first of the eccle- 
siasticai year, while the civU year re- 
mained unaltered, cooimencing in Tisri 
or September. Thus Josephus ; <Moses 
appointed that Nisan should be the first 
month; so .that this month began the 
year, as to ail the solemnities they o6- 
served in honor of Gody although they 
preserved the original order of the 
months as to buying and selling, and 
other ordinary affairs.' This year had 
formerly begun from the middle of Sep* 
tember ; it was henceforward to begin 
from the middle of March. This altera 
ation of style was the special appoint* 
ment of God, whose prerogative Anti- 
christ usurps when he 'thinks to change 
times and laws.' 



he the first nuxith of the year to 
you. 

3 1[ Speak ye unto all the congre- 
gation of Israel, saying, In the tenth 
day of this month they shall take 
to them every man a lamb accord- 
ing to the house of their fathers, a 
lamb for an house : 

3. Speak ye «n/f sM the congregation 
of Israel, Upon retiring from Pharaoh's 
presence Moses%had undoubtedly with- 
drawn to the land of Goshen to make 
arrangements for the departure of his 
people, which he now saw to be close 
at hand. They had probably been ga- 
thering thither by degrees, and oncon- 
sciously perhaps forming themselves in- 
to an immense caravan, ready to move 
at an hour's warning. It is consequent- 
ly to the 'congregation,' the assembled 
mass of Israel, that the order is here 
given, and there can be no doobt that 
the judgments recently exercised upon 
the Egyptians, with the manner in which 
their own affairs had been conducted, 
had for the present made the IsraeUtes 
very tractable, and disposed them to re- 
ceive and follow the directions of Moses 
with the utmost deference and respect. 
The order for observing a religious or- 
dinance in such circumstances as the 
Israelites were now in, in the midst of 
the hurry and bustle of their preparsp 
tions for departure, teaches us that what- 
ever the urgency of the business or cares 
that occupy us, still the claims of reli* 
gion are paramount, and that nothing 
sbeold crowd out the duties of worship 
and devotion from our minds. — tr Tak» 
to them every man a kmb. Heb. tXO 
seh, which implies eitl^er a lamb or a 
kid, as appears from v. 5.— — V Aceordm 
ing to the house of their fathers. The 
whole host of Israel was divided into 
twelve tribes; these tribes into fornix 
lies; and the £Bmulies into houses ; the 
last being Composed of particular indi* 
viduals. In one fiaunily, therefore, there 
Qkight be several hausat. 
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4 And if the holisehold be too 
little for the lamb, let him and his 
neighbour next unto his house take 
it according to the number of the 
souls : eyery man according to his 
eating shall make your count for 
the lamb. 

5 Your lamb shall be ^ without 

i> Lev. 22. 19, 20, 21. Mai. 1. 8, 14. Hebr. 
9. 14. 1 Pet. 1. 19. 

»  I    — ' '  

4. Accwding to the number of the 
mnils. As to the requisite numb^ ne- 
cessary to constitute what was termed 
the 'paschal society,' which Moses does 
not specify, some light is gathered from 
the following passage of Josephus: (J. 
W. B. 6. ch.9. § 3.) 'These higb-priests 
did so upon the coming of that feast 
which is called the PassoTer, when they 
slay their iiacrifices, from the ninth hour 
till the eleventh) but so that a company 
of not leea than ten belonged to every 
sacrifice : (for it is not lawful for them 
to feast singly by themselves;) and 
many of us are tiventy in a company J 
—IT Every man according to his eat^ 
ing, Heb. I^DM ^E)> ID^K ish lephi 
oklOf every man a^ioording to the mouth 
of hia eating. That is, in making out a 
suitable number to participate of the 
lamb, or form the paschal society, ye 
shall include every one who is capable 
of eating a certain quantity, to the ex- 
ception of the sick, the very aged, and 
the very young. This quantity the Jew- 
ish writers say was to be equal to the 
size of an olive. 

5. Without blemish, Heb. fi'^^D to- 
mim, perfect; i.e. entire, whole, sound, 
having neither defect nor Redundancy of 
parts, unsoundness of members, or de- 
formity of aspect. See this more folly 
explained, Lev. 22. 21-^24. This has a 
typical reference to Christ, who is call- 
ed, 1 Pet. 1. 19, 'A Lamb without blem- 
idi and without spot.'— IT A male of 
the first year. Heb. nSID p ben ska- 
nahf eon of a year*. A male, as being 
^ceoupted mote «xcelle|it than a female^ 

\2* 



blemish, a male of the first year ; 
ye shall take it out from the sheep 
or from the goats : 
6 And ye shall keep it up until 
the c fourteenth day of the same 
month: and the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel shau 
kiM it in the eyening. 

c Lev. 23. 5. Numb. 9. 3. 6c 26. 16. Deut. 

16> 1, 0. 

I 

Mai. 1. 14; and of the first yearr, be- 
cause it retains during that period its 
lamb-like harmlessness and simplicity. 
The phrase implies rather a lamb that 
falls somewhat short of a full yeaf, 
than one that has reached it. It was 
probably taken at the age when its flesh 
was most tender and grateful. 

6. Ye shall' keep it up, Heb. JT^rtl 
tllTaiDTS^ t3!3^ ve-'hayah lakem lemish- 
m4rethf it shail be to you for a keeping, 
or reservation.' It was to be singled out 
from the rest of the flock on the tenth 
day of the month, and kept apart till the 
fourteenth, when it was to be slain.—- 
IT The whole assembly of the congrega- 
tion shall kill it. Not that the whole as- 
sembly of the congregation were to kill 
one lamb, but each house their several 
lambs. As this however was to be done 
throughout the whole congregation, at 
the same time, it is spoken of as a single 
act, and the collective singular for the 
plural employed.— -IT Shall kill it in the 
evening. Heb. D'^i^llPn y^2 ben ha-ar- 
bayimy between the two evenings. That 
is, in the afternoon between the time of 
the sun's beginning to decline, which 
was called the first evening, and that 
of his setting, which was termed th^ 
second. The usual time doubtless wai 
the middle point between noon and sun- 
set, or about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Thus Josephus, speaking of the 
PaLssover: 'T^ey slay their sacrifices 
fh)m the ninth hour (three o'clock) td 
the eleventh, (five o'clock.)' Thus al- 
so (he Talmud: < They slew the dail]^ 
(evenipg) sacarifice at the eighth ho^ 
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7 And they shall take of the 
blood, and strike it on the two side- 
posts, and on the upper door-post of 
the houses, wherein they shall eat it 

8 And they shall eat the flesh in 

ttod a-half, (or half past two^) and of- 
fered It up at the ninth hour and a-half, 
(or half past three.) But on the eve of 
the Passover they slew it at the seventh 
hour and a half, (or half past one,) and 
ofiered it up at the eighth hour and a 
half, (or half past two<)' And Maimo- 
nides informs us that the paschal lamb 
was slain and ofiered up immediately 
after the usual time of killing and ofier- 
ing up the evening sacrifice. In like 
manner our blessed Lord^ who is the 
'true Passover slain for us/ was con- 
demned soon after the sixth hour, John, 
19. 14 ; i.e. after oar twelve at noon, 
and he died soon after the ninth hour, 
Mat. 27. 46. 50 j i. e. after our three in 
the afternoon. 

7. Strike it on the tuv aide-posts. 
Which was done by means of the hys- 
sop-branch. This was to be done as a 
mark of safety, a token of deliverance, 
that the destroyihg angel, when passing 

. thronyh the land to slay the first-bom 
of the Egyptians, might see and past 

. over the houses of the Israelites, and 
spare their families. They were sin- 
ners as well as the Egyptians^ and God 
might justly have piAdshed them for 
their sins by taking away the lives of 
their first-bom. But he was pleased to 
show them jntrcy, and accept the life 
of a lamb as a substitute. Its blood 
was the signal of this, and all who 
obeyed the command of God and relied 
on his protection, were secure from the 
stroke of the avenger. Nothing, could 
be a more significant and striking em- 
blem of the.application of Christ's blood 
to the guilty conscience as the sole 
means of deUverance from the wrath 
to come. In him we have redemption 
through his blood. His is the true 
'Uood of sprioklingi which speaketh 



that night, roast with fire, and 
d unleavened bread ; and with bit- 
ter herbs they shall eat it. 

'ch. 34. 35. Deut. 16. 3. Numb. 9. 11. 
1 Cor. 5. 8. 

better things than the blood of Abel.' 
It is better than the blood of the Pass- 
over-lamb, for it efiects for us a far 
greater deliverance than that of the Is- 
raelites ; it redeems us from the bond- 
age of Satan and sin, from the fear of 

death and hellw T On the upper door- 

post of the houses, Heb. CjIpTDttll ^5 
ai hoanmashkoph; i. e. the lintel, or that 
part of the door-irame which Hes across 
the door-posts over head. The Hebrew 
word in its radical signification denotes 
looking, and may here imply a part 
of the door-firame which was peculiar- 
ly prominent and eonspieuous, which 
would naturally be looked at. Others, 
however, suppose, with perhaps more 
plausibility, that the term carries the 
import of looking through, and implies 
that the Egyptian houses had lattices 
or windoum over their doors, through 
which it was customary for the inmates 
to look upon hearing a knock. It was 
not to be sprinkled upon the threshold, 
perhaps out of regard to its typical im- 
port, to intimate that the blood of Christ 
is not to be trodden under foot, or count- 
ed by any as an unholy thing. 

8. Roast with fire. Because it could 
sootier be ma^e ready by roasting than 
by boiling. This circumstance consti- 
tuted a marked difference between the 
Passover-lamb and all the other peace- 
ofierings, the flesh of which was usually 
boiled, in order to be eaten both by the 
people and the priests, as something ad* 
ditional even at the paschal solemnity. 
Wherefore in S Chron. 36. 13, the two 
kinds of o£ferings are accurately dis* 
tioguiahedt <And they roasted the pass- 
over with fire according to the ordi- 
nance : bat the other holy offerings sod 
they in pots, and in caldrons, and in 
pans.' Whether any movo aatislactOTy 
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9 Eat not of it raw, nor sc^den 
at all with water, but « roast with 

e Deut. 16. 7. 

moral reason can be assigned for this 
order, than that the extremity of our 
Savior's suffexings from the fire of God's 
wrath might be thereby affectingly de- 
picted, we pretend not to say. — IT With 
unleavened bread* This also was ordered' 
for the sake of expedition, Deut. 16. 3, 
as both Abraham and Lot, in preparing 
a hasty meal for their visiters, caused 
unleayened cakes to be made. The 
original term is supposed tb be derived 
from a word signifyipg to pr ess j squeeze, 
or compress, and is applied to bread des-, 
titute of the fermenting matter, because 
it has its parts closely compressed to- 
gether, and becomes what we common- 
ly call heavy. - So, on. the other hand, 
our English word Ueaven,' is formed 
from the French ^ levain,' which is de- 
rived from the verb-^ lever,' to raise up, 
the effect produced upon dough by leaven 
rendering the bread light and spongy. 
The use of unleavened bread as a per- 
petual observance in the paschal cele- 
bration may have been designed to re- 
mind the chosen people of their leaving 
£gypt in such haste as to be obliged to 
carry their unleavened dough with them. 
It is also not unreasonably to be infer- 
red from one or two passages in the 
New Testament, that a mystical mean- 
ing was couched under, this circum- 
stance. Leaven is a species of corrup- 
tion, caused by fermentation, and tend- 
ing to putrefaction. For this reason it 
is said of our Savior, Luke, 12. 1, ^He 
began to say unto his disciples first of 
all. Beware ye of the letwen of the Pha- 
risees, which is hypocrisy.' Paul also 
in 1 Cor. 5. 7, 8, says, 'Purge out there- 
fore the old leaven ; for Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us ; tnerefore let 
us keep the feast^ not with the old leav- 
«n, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness; but with the unleavened 
hnad of sincerity and tnit^.'— -T With 



fire ; his head with his legs, and 
with the purtenance thereof. 



bitter' hdrbs. Heb.' ft'^'T^^a merorunj 
bitters, or bitternesses. That is, with 

bitter things, bitter ingredients ; allud- 
ing doubtless to herbs, such as succory 
or xcUd lettuce, as it is rendered in the 
Vulgate, although some commentators 
have imagined that not herbs, but a, bit' 
ter or sour sauce, like that mentioned by 
the Evangelist in which Jesus dipped the 
sop which he gave to Judas, John, 13. 26, 
is meant. But this is less likely, as the 
Talmudists enumerate the different spe- 
cies of herbs allowed to be eaten with 
the paschal lamb, among which were 
the lettuce, the endive, the horehound, 
&c. In modem times, in England and 
some other northern countries, we are 
told that horse-radish is used. The Is- 
raelites were probably commanded to 
cat these bitter herbs on this occasion 
in remembrance of their afflictions in 
Egypt, where their lives had been made 
bitter. 

9. Eat not of it raw. That is, half- 
roasted, or superficially done, having 
some of the blood remaining in it. 
With the expreiss prohibition, (Jen. 9. 4, 
against eating blood before them, they 
scarcely needed to be warned against 
eating flesh absolutely raw* But in the 
hurry with which the first passover was 
observed, and with so great a number 
of paschal lambs, it might easily hap- 
pen that some of them would be but im- 
perfectly done, unless specially admon- 
ished on that score. IT Nor sodden 

ai ail with water. Not boiled at all. 
Sodden is the past participle of seethe, 
to boU, Should it be deemed super- 
fluous to, say 'sodden, or boiled, with 
uxtter,* there being no other way sup- 
posable in which the flesh of animals 
would be boiled, it may be observed in 
reply, that the Heb. word ^03 bashal 
is applied both to roatting and boiling, 
tani Kos«B, in oidjer to take away the 
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10 f And ye shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning; and 
that which remaineth of it mitil 
the morning ye shall bum^with 
fire. 

f ch. 23. 18^ & 34. 25. 

ambiguity, adds the specification ' with 
water ;^ as also in naming its opposite 
'in the next clause, he says, ' roast with 
jSrc— r-^ir With the purtenance thereof. 
Heb. ly^p J55> al kirbOf with his midst, 
or inwards; meaning that the lamb 
was to be roasted whole and entire. 
Neither the head nor the legs were to 
be separated, nor the intestines remov- 
ed. It may be supposed however that 
these last simply included the heartj 
lungs J liver, kidneys, &c. and not the 
intestinal canal. 

1. Y6 shall let nothing of it remain. 
Lest it should be appropriated to a su- 
perstitious use, and also to prevent pu- 
trefaction ; for it was not meet that a 
thing offered to God should be subjected 
to corruption, which in such hot coun- 
tries it must speedily undergo. Thus 
the body of our Lord * saw no corrup- 
tion,' Ps. 16. 10, Acts, 2. 17, and it was 
his body which was jtfefigure^ by the 
paschal lamb. 

!1. With your loins girded. 'That 
is, as persons prepared for a journey. 
The inhabitants of the East usually 
wear long and loose dresses, which, 
however convenient m postures of ease 
and repose, would form a serious ob- 
struction in walking or in any laborious 
exertion, were not some expedients re- 
sorted to, such as those which we find 
noticed in Scripture. Thus the Persians 
and Turks, when journeying on horse- 
back tuck their skirts into a large pair 
of trousers, as the poorer sort also do 
when travelling on foot. But the usage 
of the Arabs, who do not generally use 
trousers, is more analogous to the prac- 
tice described in the Bible by 'girding 
vtp the loins.' It consists in drawing 



11 f And thus ye shall eat it; taith 
your loins girded, your shoes on 
your feet, ancf your staff in your 
hand : and ye shall eat it in haste ; 
g it is the Lobd's passover. 

6 Deut. 16. 5. 
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them to the girdle, so As to leave tbe 
leg and knee unembarrassed when in 
motion. An Arab's dress consists f^em* 
erally of a coarse ihirt and a woollen 
mantle. The shirt, which is very i^de 
and loose, is compressed about the wiiidt 
by a strong girdle generally of leather, 
the cloak being worn loose on ordinary 
occasions. But in journeying or other 
exertion, the cloak also is usually con- 
fined by a girdle to which the skirts are 
drawn up and fastened. When manual 
exertion is required,' the long hanging 
sleeves of the skirt are also disposed of 
by the ends of both being tied together 
and thrown over the nftck, the sleeves 
themselves being at the same time tuck- 
ed high up the arm.' Piet. Bib. 

IT Shoes on your feet. ' This was an- 
other circumstance of preparation for a 
journey. At the present time Orientals 
do not, under ordinary circumstances, 
eat with their shoes or sandals on their 
feet, nor indeed do they wear them id- 
doors at all. This arises not only from 
the ceremonial politeness connected 
with the act of sitting unsh«i ; but from 
the fear of soiling the fine carpets with 
which their rooms are covered. Be- 
sides, as they sit on the ground cross- 
legged, or on their heels, shoes or san- 
dals on their feet would be inconveni- 
ent. To eat therefore with sandalled 
or shod feet is as decided a mark of 
preparation fpr a journey as could well 
be indicated. But perhaps a still bet- 
ter illustration is derived from the ftict, 
that the syicient Egyptians, like the 
modem Arabs, did not ordinarily wear/ 
either shoes or sandals. In their sculp- 
tures and paintings very few figures oc* 
cur with sandalled feet ; and as we may 



Up tt&e fikirts of the vest aad fastening | prestuhr, that in* the course of S)d jetH 
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12 For 1 1» will pass throq^ the 
land of Egypt this night, and will 
smite all the first-born in the land 

b ch. 11. 4, 5. Amos 5. 17. 

the Israelites had adopted this and 
other customs of the Egyptians, we may 
understand thai (except by the priests) 
sandals were only used during journeys, 
which would render their eating the 
passover with sandalled feet, a ,still 
stronger mark of preparation than even 
the previous alternative.' Pict. Bible. 
It does not appear that the directions 
given in this verse were held^ to be bind- 
ing in the subsequent observance of the 
paschal rite. It is clear, at least, that 
our Savior and his Apostles celebrated 
the Passover in a sitting or recufnbent 
posture, denoting ease and securit)', the 
contrary of the urgent haste of the Is* 

raelites on this occasion. IT It is the 

Lord^s passover, Heb. )1D& pesahy leap, 
or transition. So called from the figu- 
rative destroying angel's passing over 
the blood-marked houses of the Israel- 
ites. The legitimate signification of 
the original is to leap or skip over. A 
phraseology constructed with reference 
to this incident occurs Amos, 7. 8, ^ I 
will not piiss by them any more ;' i. e. 
I will not grant them exemption any 
more ; intimating how often he had 
passed by them, as now, while his 
judgments were abroad. Gr. vatr^a. 

12. I uHU pass through the land of 
Egypt, That is, in the infliction of my 
wrath. Chal, 'I will reveal myself in 
the land of Egypt.' Arab. <I will make 
manifest my Angel.' Thus Amos, 5. 17, 
'And in all vineyards shall be wailing ; 
for Itnll pass through theey saith the 
Lord ;' 1. e. in desolating judgment.—- — 
IT Against all the gods of Egypt J mil 
execute judgment. Heb. tiVl^ "^122, 
hekol Elohinif by which may be meant 
not only the objects of their idolatrous 
worship, but also the princes or gran' 
dees of the nation. Probably the most 
appropriate sense of the term is the 



I of E^ypt, both man and beast : and 

i i against all the god^ of Egypt I will 

execute judgment: ^ I am the Lord. 

1 Numb. 33. 4. k ch. 6, S. 

9 

.-.  . I , » 

general one of powers, principalities', 
dignities, whatever in fine constituted 
the grand objects of their dependence, 
whether divine or human. Arab. 'All 
the objects of adoration.' These should 
all, by the stupendous judgments of this 
night, be turned to confusion together, 
and their notaries covered with indeli- 
ble shame. Wliat could be a more sig- 
nal inflictioit upon the gods of Egypt 
than the complete exposure of their im- 
potence to aid their worshippers in a 
time of need ? We have elsewhere but 
a single allusion to this incident of the 
divine visitation, and that is not of a 
nature to afford us any help to a mere 
minute explanation. Num. 33. 4, 'For 
the Egyptians buried all their first-bom, 
which the Lord had smitten among 
them ; upon their gods also the Lord 
executed judgments.' There i» a tra^ 
dition among the Jewish doctors, which 
may be well founded, that the idols of 
the £^^tians were on that night de- 
molished. Thus Pifke Eliezer, ch. 48, 
'When Israel came out of Egypt, what 
did the holy blessed God do ? He thiew 
down all the images of their abomi- 
nations, and they were brok^ in pieces.' 
Targ. Jon. 'Their molten images were 
dissolved and melted down, their iqiages 
of stone were dashed in pieces, their 
images made of earth were crumbled 
into bits,*and their wooden ones reduced 
to ashes.' Artapanus in Prep'. Evang. 
of Eusebius, 1. 9. c. 27, goes so far as to 
affirm, that most, of the Egyptian tem- 
ples were overthrown on tliis occasion, 
and from the allusion in Isaiah, ch. 19. 
1 , to the idols of Egypt being moved at 
the Lord's presence, the idea is per- 
haps not ill founded. It would be a 
singular fact should the truth prove to 
be that the traces of violent wrenchings 
and disruptiioiis, now so evident in th« 
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13 And the blood shall be tb you 
fot a token upon the houseffwhere 

fe are : and when I see the blood, 
will pass over you, and the plague 
Ihall not be upon you to destroy youy 
when- 1 smite the land of Egypt 

14 And this day shall be unto you 

r 

massy ruins of the temples of Upper 
B&d Lower Egypt, should have happen- 
ed at the very time of which we are 
now speaking. 

13. When I see the bl9^dy J will pasa 
Offer you. Heb. '^tnfifi pamUUi; the 
original word from which I1&& pescUif 
pas80ver is derived, and a different one 
from that rendered * pass through,' in 
the preceding verse. Gr. VKsnaoa v/ias, 
I tvill protect you. Choi, I will com* 

miserate, or spare you.' V To des' 

troy you. Heb. D'^mST^^ Umaahithj 

for a corruj^ion or destruction, 

IT Fe ahaU keep it a feaat to the Lord. 
Heb. :xn iriK brun haggothem otho 
hagy ye skeUl feetivally keep it a feast. 
—IF By an ordinance for ever, Heb. 
tb"]^ Dpn hukkath olofn, a statute of 
eternity; one to be observed as long as 
the legal economy should subsist. 

Id. Seven days shail ye eaiy &c. That 
is, seven days commencing on the day 
after the kiBing of the passover, or the 
fifteenth day of the month. The feast of 
jonleavened bread was in fact a distinct 
ordinance from the' passover, though 
following immediately upon it. This 
law respecting the feast of unleavened 
bread, though given before the depar- 
ture from Egypt, seems no*t to have 
gone into effect till after it.^— ~ir Te 
ahall put away, Heb. Itl'^^vn tasfibi- 
thUf ye shall cause to cease, Gr. a<pa- 
ptstre^ ye shail abolish or cause to diS' 
appear. ^This was probably to com- 
memorate the fact that the Israelites 
left Eg3rpt in such haste, that they had 
DO opportunity to leaven their dough 
(v. 39), and were consequently obliged, 
ill the first instance, to eat unleavened 
cakes^ (Dettt. 16. 3). TJia ftesent in- 



ifora.inemoiial; and ye shall keep 
it a m feast to the Lord throughout 
your generations: ye shall keep 
It a feast » by an ordinance for- 
ever. 

1 ch. 13. 9. « Lev. 23. 4, 5. 2 Kings 83. 21. 
nver.24.43. & ch. 13. 10. 

K 

junction is even now atteifded to by 
modem Jews with the most scrupulous 
precision. The master of the family 
searches every comer of the house wi^ 
a candle, lest any crumb of leavened 
bread should remain, and whatever is 
found is committed to the fire ; and after 
all, apprehending that some may still 
remain, he prays to God that, if any 
leaven be still in the house, it loay be^ 
come like the dust of the ground. £l- 
traordinary precautions are also used 
in preparing the unleavened bread, lest 
there should be any thing lik^ leaven 
mixed with it, or any kind of fermenta- 
tion take place in it. See Jennii^' 
^Jewish Antiquities.' Two distinct 
words are employed to signify 4eaven' 
in this verse, the former of which ^HftlD 
seory properly imports leaving or re- 
mainder ^ and is rendered by Ainsworth, 
the most exact of all translators, 'old 
leaven,' to which Paul alludes, 1 Cor. 5* 
7, 'Purge out therefore the old leaven,* 
&c. The other f^^n honutz, is so 
called from a word signifying sourness. 
The terms, perhaps, have allusion to a 
two-fold species of spiritual leaven, the 
one hidden and secret, or h3rpocrisy, 
Luke, 12. 1, the other open malice and 
wickedness, Cor. 5. 8, or wicked persons, 
as David, Ps. 71. 4, calls the maUcions 
and unrighteous man, l^^in hornet z, a 
leavener, though rendered in our trans- 
lation 'cruel man.' Thus also Ps. 73. 
21, he terms the heart infected with er- 
ror and filled with vexation, 'leavened,' 
although our version has 'grieved.'— 
IT That soul shall he cut off. Shall be 
excommunicated from the society and 
privileges of the chosen people, either 
by the public act of the proper officers, 
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15 o Seven days Bhal] ye eat un- 
leavened bread ; even the fitst day 
ye shall put away leaven out of 
Vour houses: for whosoever eateth 
leavened bread, from the first day 
until the seventh day, p that soul 
shall be cut off from Israel. 

16 And in the first day there shall 
be *i an holy convocation, and in the 
seventh day ihere ahall be a holy 
convocation to you: no manner of 
work shall be done in them, save 
that which every man must eat, 
that only may be done of you, 

17 Ani ye shall observe the feast 
of unleavened bread ; for ' in this 
self-san^ day have I brought your 
armies out of the land of Egypt : 
therefore shall ye observe this day 
vx your generations by an ordinance 
for ever. 

och. 13. 6, 7. <fe 23. 15. <Sc 84. 18, 25. Lev. 23. 

5.6. Numb. 28. 17. Deul. 16. 3, 8. 1 Cor. 

5. 7. p Gen. 17. 14. Numb. 9. 13. q Lev. 23. 

7. 8. Mumb. 28. 18, 25. r ch. 13. 3. 

or by the direct hand of God himself. 
See Note on Gen. 17. 14. 

16. An holy convocation. Heb. 2!(^p73 
tDIp mikra kodeshf a convocation of 
holiness. By the prohibition of seciilar 
work, it appears that these days were 
to be regarded as proper sabbaths, with 
the exception that on these days meat 
might be dressed, which was unlawful 
on the Sabbath, £x. 16. 23, 24. The 
original for 'convocation' comes from a 
verb VC^p kara, signifying to callj to 
make proclamation^ and implies the 
summoning the people together by the 
sound of the trumpet, as is intimated 
Num. 10. 2, 'Make thee two trumpets of 
silver-— that thou mayest use them for 
the coiling of the people ;' the same 
word as that here rendered 'convoca- 
tion.' IT Save that which every man 

must eat, Ueb. CDD ^^ kol nepheshy 
every soul; i. e. every person. See 
Note on Gen. 14.21. 

17. In this self someday, Heb. DS^D 
nrn bl^n he etzem ha-yom hazzeh, in 



18«1[*ln the first months on the 
fourteenth day of the month at even, 
ye sh^l eat unleavened bread, un- 
til the one and twentieth day of 
the month at even. . , * 

19 t Seven days shall there be no 
leaven found in your houses: for 
whosoever eateth that which is 
leavened, u even that soul shall be 
cut olT from the congregation oft 
Israel, whether he be a stranger, 
or born in the land. 

20 Ye shall eat nothing leavened: 
in all yourhaliitations shall ye eat 
unleavened bread. 

21 1[ Then Moses called for all 
the elders of Israel, and said unto 
them, T^ Draw out, and take you a 
lamb, according to your famiUes, 
and kill the passover. 

> Lev. 23. 5. Numb. 28. 16. t £xod. 23. 15. 
<& 84. 18. Deut. 16. 3. 1 Cor. 5.7, 8. u Nomb. 
9. 13. X ver. 3. Numb. 9. 4. Josh. 5. 10. 
2 Kings 23. 2L Ezra 6. 20. Aiait. 26. 18, 19. 
Mark 14. 12,-16. Luke 22. 7. &c. 

I » 11  » I I I 111 

the strength or bone of this day. See 

Note on Gen. 7. 13. VHave J brought f 

&c. As the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites had not yet been actually accom- 
plished, this phraseology is doubtless 
adopted on the ground of the certainty 
of the event in the view of the divine 
mind, and as the matter of his promise. 

18. Ye shall eat. Ye shall begin to 
eat. 

19. Whether he be a stranger or born 
in the land. As ^ strangers,' strictly so 
called, or foreigners, were not permitted 
to partake of the Passover unless pre- 
viously converted and circumcised, v. 
43, 44, the word must here be under- 
stood of gentile proselytes in contra- 
distinction from native-bom Israelites. 

21. Draw out atid take you a lamb. 
Heb. IDISTa mishku. Draw out from 
the folds. Of this word, which is fre- 
quently employed in the sense oi draft- 
ing or making a levy, see a full ezplep 
nation in the Note on Judg. 4. 6.^— > 
IT Kill the passover. That is, the lamb 
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22 y.And ye shall take a bunch of 
hysBop^and dtp it in the blood that 
is in the bason, and > strike the lin- 
tel and the two side-posts with the 
bkxxi that is in the bason: and 
none of you shall go out at the door 
of his house until the morning. 

23 »For the Lord will pass through 
to smite the Egyptians ; and when 
he seeth the blood upon the lin- 
tel) and on the two side-posts, the 
Lord will pass over the door, and 
b will not suffer « the destroyer to 

J Hebr. U. 28. » ver. 7. » vcr. 18. 13. b Ezek. 
9. 6. R^v. 7. 3. <& 9. 4. c 2 Sam. 24. 16. 1 Cor. 
10.10. Hebr. 11.38. 

> I M^M »   1^ ■——■■■■ -—  —   , — 

of the Passover ; the animal slain being 
called, by a figure of speech, by the 
name of the institution of which it con- 
stituted a leading feature. In accord- 
ance with this, we often meet with the 
phrase 'to eat the Passover,' 'to prepare 
the Passover,' &c. ; and in like manner 
the word ' covenant' is used for the 
sacrifice offered in making the cove- 
nant; the 'rock' that followed the Isra- 
elites 'was Christ ;' and the 'bread and 
wine' of the sacrament are the ' body 
and.blood' of Christ. 

23. Ye shail take a branch of hyssop. 
A plant growing about a foot and a half 
high, having bushy stalks, terminated 
by spikes of flowers, and leaves of an 
aromatic smell, and warm, pungent 
taste. It grows in great plenty on the 
mountains near Jerusalem. From its 
growing in bunches, and putting out 
many suckers from a single root, it was 
well adapted to the purpose here men- 
tioned, as also for purifications of difier- 

ent kinds. % None of you shall go 

out. This injunction seems also pecu- 
liar to this first Passover, as the reason 
for it did not exist afterwards. In allu- 
sion to this language the jprophet says, 
Isa. 26. 20, 'Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee ; hide thyself as it 
were for a little moment, until the in- 
dignation be overpast.' Those who ex- 



come in unto yofir houses to smite 
you, 

24 And ye shall observe this 
thing for an ordinance to thee and 
to thy sons for ever. 

25 And i t shall come to pass, when 
ye be come to the land which the 
Lord will give you, d according as 
he hath promised, that ye shall 
keep this service. 

26 eAnd it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto 
you, What mean ye by this service? 

d ch. 3. 8, 17. e ch. 13. 8, 14. Deut. 33. 7. 
Josh. 4. 6. Ps. 78. 6. 

pect God's salvation must abide by the 
terms on which he has declared it his 
purpose to grant it. 

23. When he seeth the blood, &c. No 
destroyer can smite unless God first 
grant him a commission. And the Most 
High always recognises his own mark 
upon those who bear it, and while they 
are 'passed over' and spared in the visi- 
tation of his wrath, all others must 
expect to fall under the stroke of his 
breath. IT Will not suffer the de- 
stroyer to come in, &c. By this is gen- 
erally understood a destroying angel. 
But as the term 'angel' is often employ- 
ed figuratively as a personification of 
divine judgments, we have no question 
that this is the preferable sense here. 
But as the subject has alrekdybeen fuUy 
discussed in another place (Note on£x. 
3. 2.), it will be unnecessary to recite 
the arguments again in connexion with 
this passage. 

25. Ye shall keep this service. That 
is, with the exception of those circum- 
stances of the ordinance which in their 
own nature were confined to the first in- 
stance of its celebration. 

26. When your children my unto youy 
What mean ye by this service ? Heb. 

toj n^tn t^i:an n?a mah horobodah 

hazzoth lakemy vchat this service to you ? 
i. e. what does it signify ? The annual 
observance of this ceremony was well 
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27 That ye shall say, fit i$ the 
sacrifice d the Lord's passover, 
-who passed over the houses of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, when 
he smote the Egyptians, and deliv- 
ered oar houses. And the people 
B bowed the head and worship- 
ped. 

28 And the children of Israel went 
away, and i^did as the Lo&n had 

tvt.n. fch.4. SI. kHebr.11.98. 

calculated to seeare tha .perpetual re- 
membrance of the events which it cele- 
brated. The various rites and usages 
connected with it were so peculiar, they 
made such an inroad upon the ordinary 
routine of domestic life, that the curi- 
osity of childroi would be naturally ar- 
rested, and they would be led to inquire 
into the reasons of such strange pro- 
ceedings. This would afford to parents 
the opportunity to acquaint their off- 
spring with the origin and import of the 
solemn service, and to ipipart to them 
all those related instructions which 
were so important to be received- into 
their opening minds. The inquisitive- 
ness of children wh^ it flows in this 
channel, prompting them to learn the 
reasons of religious services and the 
meaning of the various solemn ordi- 
nances which they behold, is always to 
be encouraged. Indeed we see not how 
pious parents at this day can take their 
children to witness the common ordi- 
nances of the Christian Church, viz» bap- 
tism and the Lord's supper, and consider 
their duty discharged, without explain- 
ing to them the nature of those solemn 
rites, and endeavoring to impress upon 
their minds the duties and obligations 
which they involve. 

27.' Tht peopU bowed the head and 
toorehipped. That is, when all these 
informations and instructions were com- 
nranicated to them by the elders ; for it 
seems from t.2], that Moses' address 
was made to the people through the 
ddeis* 

Vol I 13 



commanded Moses and Aaron, so 
did they. 

^ 1[ i And it came to pass, that 
at midnight ^ the Lord smote all 
the first-bom in the land of Egypt, 
1 from the first-bom of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne, unto the first- 
hom of the captive that was in the 

i eh. 11. 4. k Numb. 8. 17. A 33. 4. Ps. 78.^1. 
A 105. 36. & 135. 8. d( 136. 10. > ch. 4. 23. * 
.11.5. 

   I  !■■■ 

28. And i^ children of Israel itent 
away and did a» the Lord commanded. 
This was a very proper seq^^l to the 
professions implied in their bowins and 
worshipping. Unless iblipwed by a 
prompt and candid obedience our acts 
of external reverence are a ^ bodily ex- 
ercise t^t profiteth little.' 

29. M midnight the Lord emote aU 
the fir^-born, &c. Had this judgment 
been executed by an angel, it would 
have been natural for the writer here to 
have said that the angel went forth %t 
midnight and smote all the first-bom pf 
the Egyptians, both of mpn and cattle. 
But it is ascribed directly to the Most 
High himself, as no doubt it is to be un- 
derstood. Indeed it is dilficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive of such an effect 
wrought at one and the same time all 
over Kgypt by the agency of a single 
angel. We are obliged to conceive oif 
him in this work as passing from house 
to house in at least successive niomenn^ 
of time, and as we may suppose that 
there were many thousands slain, we 
see not how they could all have been 
said to perish at the hour of midnight, 
as they undoubtedly did. On the whole 
there can be no question we think that 
the judgment in v. 23, is personified. 
But how shall we adequately conceive 
of the compUcated horrors of that fear- 
ful night ? The groans of the dying, ' 
mingled with the shrieks of the living, 
broke in upon the stillness of the night, 
and fr<Mn the imperial palace to the 
poorest hovel, lamentation and mooqi- 
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dtrngecn; and all the fiist-bom of t 
cattle. 

30 And Pharaoh rose up in the 
niffht, he, and all his servants, and 

all the Egyptians ; and there was 

« .... I- .     I   

tag and woe wcve heard throughout the 
leiigth and breadth of the land ! Three 
days and three nights prerioosly they 
had been wrapped ih gloomy darkness, 
even darkness which might be felt, and 
no one had risen up that night from his 
place. But now they were aroused from 
their beds to render what aid they 
could, though all in vain, to their ex- 
piring children and brothers attd sisters. 
The blow was universal and irresist- 
ible. There wts no discharge in that 
warfare, and no respect of persons in 
the indiscriminate destruction of the 
appointed victims. All the first-bom, 
from^an ih the vigor of manhood to 
the infant which had just been bom, 
died in that hour of death. The stay, 
the comfort, the delight of every fami- 
ly was annihilated at a single stroke I 
And how natural was it for them in 
such a scene of carnage to' fancy that 
they were all doomed to destmction, 
and that the work of death would not 
cease till they had all perished ? But 
let us not fail to recognise the right- 
eons retribution, as well as the awfiil 
terrors of the Almighty in this visita- 
tion. The Egyptians had killed the chil- 
dren of the Lord's people, and now their 
own children die before their eyes. Is- 
raeUtish mothers had wept oVer the 
cruel deaths of their infants, and now 
Egyptian mothers wept for the same 
woe. Upwards of eighty years before 
had that persecution begun, but the Lord 
visits the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate him, and now the day of his 
vengeance and reton^nse was come. 
The cry of these slaughtered innocents 
had risen up, 'How long, O Lord holy 
iad true, dost thou not judge and aVenge 
oiarUeod?' A book of remembrance had 



a Bgreat cry in Egnrpt: for there 
was not a house where there was 
not one dead. 

nch.11.6. ProT.m.lS. Amos 5. 17. Jam. 
3. 13. 

been written, space for repentance bad 
been afibrded, wamingfs had been given ; 
but all had been unavailing, and now 
nought remained but that justice should 
do its desolating work. And similar 
will the issue be with those who ai^ 
ter their impenitent hearts treasure up 
wrath against the day of wrath. If 
they turn not he will whet his glitter- 
ing sword, and a great ransom will not 
then deliver them. 

3D. Not a hatue tehere there irat not 
one dead. As it is somewhat difficult 
to suppose that in every house in Egypt 
every first-bom child was still alive, 
the present expression is probably to 
be taken with some qualification. We 
may either suppose * house' in this case 
equivalent to * family,' or the phrase 
may be classed with those ahaolvte 
modes of speech which aie yet to be 
understood comparatively. 'We have al- 
ready noticed a striking usage of this 
kind in what is said of * all the cattle,' 
and <all the herbs,'Hai ch. 10. 15. In (act 
the universal negative or afikmative 
terms <none' and <aU' are very frequent- 
ly to be understood with exceptions, es- 
pecially when such exceptions are so few 
as scarcely to deserve notice when com- 
pared with the eases in which the pro- 
position holds good. Thus it is said, 
Ps. 63. 3, <Thepe is none that dpeth 
good ;' i. e. scarcely any one. So Jer. 
6. 1, <Run ye to and fro through the 
streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there 
be any that executeth judgment, that 
seeketh the truth ;' which has a strong 
negative' implication, and yet we can- 
not doubt that there wer& actually pioot 
men then living in Jerasalem, especi* 
ally the prophets. On the same pnaci^ 
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31 IT And nhe called for Moses 
and Aarcm by night, and said, Rise 
up, arid eet you forth from am(»g 
my people, o both ye and the chil- 
dren oT Israel: and go, serve the 
IjO&d, as ye have said. 

82 pAIso take your flocks and 

Acb.n.1. Ps.105. 38. och. 10. 9. Pch. 
10. 38. 

pie it is said 1 Sam. S5. 1^ 'And Samuel 
died ; and all the Israelites were gath- 
ered together and luaented him, and 
buried Mm ;' i. e. the body of the na- 
tion ; not in the most literal sense every 
individual. In like manner, John, 1!^. 
19, 'The Pharisees therefore said among 
themselves, Perceive ye how ye avail 
ttothing'? behold j the world is gene after 
bim t' i. e. the great massof the people. 
We may suppose therefore that all Uiat 
is implied in the present case is, that 
nearly every house in £gypt had one or 
more slain in it. 

%l, CaUed for Mo$$9nnd Aaron. As 
Moses had before this withdrawn from 
the presence of. Pharaoh, with the de- 
termination to see his face no more, 
this must be understood to mean that 
Pharaoh sent his servants or deputies 
t<> Moses and Aaron, and thus conmiu- 
nicated his message to them. See Note 
on Gen. 49. 1 . This was a striking ful- 
filment of Moses' previous declaration, 
ch. 11. 8, and clearly proving that he 
then spake under a divine impulse; 
^AndaH these thy servants shall come 
down unto me, and bow down them- 
selves unto me, saying. Get thee out, 
and all the people that follow thee.' 

32. AUo take your Jlock$, Sic. Pha- 
raoh's pride is now effectually humbled, 
and he surrendem at discretion. He 
yields unreservedly to all that Moses 
had insisted on, and even betrays so 
much of a guilty eonsdence as to beg 
an interest in hds prayers; for this is 
evidently to be understood by the re- 
quest that >Iofiea would bless him also. 
He desired that Moses would bless him 



your herds, as ye have said, and be 
gone : and 4 bless me alsa 
33 r And the Egyptians were ur- 
gent upon the people, that they 
might send them out of the land in 
haste; for they said, >We be all 
dead inen. 

qOen. 27. 34. rch. 11. 8. Ps 105. 3S. 
• Gen. SO. 3. 

by invoking the blessing of God upon 
him. Chal. ^Pray for me alss,' . Arab. 
'Cause me to receive indulgence.' The 
oppressor is here taught that the Israel 
of God is not only a bleaaedj but a bU$$* 
ing people, and that it is highly deair* * 
able to have the benefit of their inter* 
cessions. Yet the sequdU shows, clearly 
that even now he was not penitent. He. 
submitted not in heart, nor sincerely 
humbled himself before God. He let 
them go by constraint and most unwil- 
lingly. He would still have held out if 
he had dared, and he yielded only be* 
cause he <20uld oppose no longer. He 
made a forced show of obedience, but hSs 
heart was as hard and rebellious as ever. 
33. And the Egyptians were urgent. 
Heb. ta'^^SJa pTnm vattehezak Mitz- 
raim, and Egypt vxu strong upon thenk ; 
the same word in tha original with that 
which is, for the most part, applied to 
the hardening (strengthening) of Pha- 
raoh^s heart, implying a most vehement, 
pressing ui^ency. Gr. KareBia^cyro. Ps. 
105. 38, 'Egypt was glad whea they de«. 
parted: for the fear of them fell upon 
them.' Jerus. Targ. 'The £g3rptians 
said, If Israel tarry (me hour, lo, all the 
Egyptians are dead men.' For ought 
they knew, the plague they had experi- 
enced might be but the precursor of an- 
other still more dreadful, that would 
sweep off the whole population in a 
mass, 'When death comes into our 
houses, it is seasonable for us to think 
of our own mortality. Are our rela> 
tions dead? It is easy to infer thence 
that we are dying, and in effect already 
dead men.' Henry. 
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34 And the people took their 
dough hefore it was leavened, their 
kneading troughs being bound up in 
their clothes upon their shoulders. 

35 And the children of Israel did 

34. Their kuea4ing'ttough» being 
hound upf &c. Heb. btl^lUTa miaha- 
rothartty prop, relics. Targ. Jon. 'What 
"nras left of the. unleavened bread and 
the bitter herbs;' with which Jarchi 
concurs. The 6r. Tarirs, rendering it 
ra t^vpaitara^ lumps ofdough^ for which 
it is not easy to determine their author- 
ity. The Hebrew tetm is supposed to 
signify both the dough and the vesHl in 
which it was contained ; and it is pro- 
bable that the dough was wrapped in 
some Idnd of coyering cloth, or thrown 
into some kind of sack, as the word 
rendered 'clothes' denotes any thing 
which covers a substance, or wherein it 
is wrapped. Arab. 'Their cold mass of 
dough being bound up in towels, and put 
on their shoulders.' We learn indeed 
from the reports of modem travellers 
that the vessels 'iv'hich some of the ori- 
ental tribes make use of for kneading 
the unleavened cakes while travelling 
in the desert, are small wooden howlsj 
in which they both knead their bread, 
and afterward serve up their provisions 
when cooked ; yet Dr. Pocock informs 
us that the Arabs not unfrequently carry 
their dough in something else, and gives 
a description of a round leather cover- 
lidf which they lay on the ground, and 
from off whiclv they eat, having a num- 
ber of rings round it, by which it is 
drawn together with a chain, terminat- 
ing in a hook to hang it by. This is 
drawn together, and they sometimes 
carry in it their meaf made into dough ; 
end in this manner they bring it full of 
bread; and when the repast is over, 
carry it all away at once. Which of 
these two kinds of vessels is meant in 
this place cannot easily be ascertained, 
but there is no question that some other 
term than ' kneading-troughs' ought to 



aocordinff to the word of Moses: 
and theyDotrrowed of the Egyptians 
tjewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment. 

tch. 3. 3i. A 11. 2. 

be adqpted. The habit is very natural 
of identifying oriental utensils with our 
own when the same name is givoQ to 
both| ahhough the i^eas thus acquired 
are often extremely incorrect. 

35. They borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewelSi &c. <I>r. Boothroyd, instead of 
borrow, translates 'ask.' Dr. A. Clarke 
says, ' request, demand, require.' The 
J^naeiites wished to go three days' jour- 
ney into the wilderness, that they might 
hold a feast unto the Lord. When the 
Orientals go to their sacred festivals, 
they alwajTS pat on their best jeweUi 
Not to appear before the gods in suchvA 
way, they consider would be disgrace- 
ful to themselves and displeasing to the 
deities. A person, whose cjothea or 
jewels are in^fferent, virill borrow of 
his richer neighbors; and nothing is 
more common than to see poor people 
standing before the temples, or engaged 
in sacred ceremonies, well adorned with 
jewels^ The almost pauper bride or 
bridegroom at a marriage may oh&i 
be seen decked with gems of the most 
costly kind, which hav^ been borrowed 
for the occasion. It fully accords there- 
fore, with the idea of what is due at a 
sacred or social feast, to be thus adcnn- 
ed in their best attire. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a would be perfectly easy 
to borrow of the Egyptians their jewels, 
as they themselves, in their festivals, 
would doubtless wear the same things. 
It is also recorded the Lord gave them 
' faVor in the sight of the Egyptians.' 
It does not appear to have, been fuUf 
known to the^ Hebrews, that they were 
going finally to leave Egypt : they might 
expect to return; and it is almost cer- 
tain that, if their oppressors had known 
they were not to return, they would not 
have lent them their jewels.' Roberts, 
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36. a And the Lord gave the people 
fayourin the sight of the Egyptians, 
80 that they lent unto them sitch 
things as they required : and < tl^ey 
spoiled the Egyptians. 

37 If And y the children of Israel 

« ch. S. 81. & II. 3. X Gen. 15. 14* ch. 8. 32. 
Ps. 1(».37. y Numb. 33. 3, 5. 

36. Thty lent urUo them. Heb. tDl^O'^l 
va-ycuhUumy eaueed them to ask. That 
is, their deportment toward the Israel- 
ites was such, they were so extremely 
anxious for their departure, and evinced 
such a promptitude in furthering it, that 
a strong inducement l^as held out to 
them to ask for the articles which they 

received. IT Spoiled the Egyptians. 

This was in fulfilment of the promise 
made to Abraham, Gen. 15. 14, 'They 
shall come out with great substance.' 
Israel came into Egypt few in numbers, 
weak, and indigent; but they go out 
from the land of their oppressors great- 
ly increased, mighty, and formidable ; 
laden with the spoils of their cruel op- 
pressors, the well-earned reward of the 
labors of many years, and of much sor- 
row. In allusion, perhaps, to this event, 
God says by the prophet Ezekiel, cb' 
99. 10, 'And they shall >poiZ those tiiat 
spoiled them, and rob them that robbed 
them, saith the Lord God.' See Note 
OB Ex. 3. 22. 

37. Journeyed frwti Rameses to 8uc- 
eoth. Heb. 190*^ yisu. The primitive 
meaning of 903 nasa^ is to pluck out^ to 
pull up or out, being especially applied 
to pulling up the stakes or pins by 
which the tents of the nomades were 
fastened to the earth,, and which wto 
done by the way of preparing for mi- 
gration to another place. Hence the 
secondary meaning of departing j jour- 
neyingf proceeding f fcc. tlameses was 
one of those cities whicli the Israelites, 
ch; 1. 11, arti said to hare buih for Pha- 
raoh. It was probably in the land of 
Goshen, and was iftade on this occasion 
the place of general rendezvona Wfore \ 

iSbfsit dapartuM. Pn&Man StattI hift 
13» 



journeyed from > Rameses to Suc- 
coth,about »»(Ehundred thousand on 
foot that were men, beside children. 
38 And a mixed multitude went 
up also with th^m; and flocks, and 
herds, even very much cattle. 

B Gen. 47. 11. « Gen. 13. 2. & 46. 3. cb- 38. 
26. Numb. 1.46. & 11.21. 

given very plausible reasons for believ- 
ii^ that this place occupied the site of 
the ruins of Aboukeyshid, lying about 
half way, or foft^^ miles from Suez. 
Succoth signifies tents or tent-plaees, ^ 
and does not necessarily imply the ex» 
istence of a toum of this name in an- 
cient times ; at any rate, no remains of 
such ka one are found at the present 
time in the desert, or any of the routes 
from the Nile to Suez. Nothing more 
is^ necessary than to suppose Succoth 
to be an ordinary encamping-place for 
caravans between Rameses (Aboukey- 
shid) and Suez, for those who took the 
direct route. The original word comes 
Anom a root signif3ring to hidej cover ^ 
defend, and this was the design of 
those temporary tenements made of the 
boughs of trees, in which the Israelites 
lodged at this station, and in memory 
of which they were required, as a standi 
ing ordinance, to keep the 'feast of tab- 
ernacles' once every year. ^T About 

six hundred thousand men. Heb. D'^HIU 
gfftorim, strong men. If we compute 
the whole number of Israelites, xaale 
and female, adult persons and childreB^ 
and allow the proportion of fonr to one 
between the number of the whole na» 
tion and those who wero fit to bear 
arms, it will give an aggregate of two 
millions four hondred thousand souls 
which went out of Egypt with Moses 
and Aaron. Of tins immense multitude 
the Psalmist says^ Ps. 105. 37, < He 
brought them forth also with silver and 
gold: and there was not one feeble per* 
son among all their tribes.^ 

88. A mixed wtultituds. Heb. a'-|> 
^ sreb rabf a great mixtwe ; a mul* 
titnde compoeed 6f ettaagers^ P^ly 
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39 And they baked iu]]4^yeiied 
cakes of the dough 'which they 
brought forth out of Egyptj for it 
was not leavened : because ^ they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could 
not tarry, neither had they prepared 
for themselves any victual. 

40 II Wow the sojouniSitg of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in 
E^pt, toas cfour hundred and 
thirty years. - * 

b ch. 6. h ^ 11. 1. & ^. 33. • Gen. 15. 13. 
Acts 7. 6. Gal. 3. 17. 

Egyptians, and partly natives of other 
countries, who had been prevailed upon 
by the miracles wrought in behalf of 
the Israelites, and from other motives, 
to embark with them in the present 'en* 
terprise of leaving Egypt. Thus Zec^. 
8. 23, 4n those days it shall come to 
pass that ten men shall take hold out 
of all languages of the nations, even 
shaU take hold of the skirt of him that 
i^ a Jew, saying. We will go with you, 
for we have heard that God is with 
you.' It can hardly be supposed, how- 
ever, that the major part of them were 
prompted by considerations so credit- 
able to their piety. Self-interest was, 
no doubt, the moving spring with the 
great mass. Some of them were prob- 
ably Egyptians of the poorer class, who 
were in hopes to better their condition 
in some way, or had other good reasons, 
for leaving Egjrpt. . Others were per*. 
haps foreign slaves belonging both to 
the Hebrews and Egyptians, who were 
glad to take the opportunity of escaping 
with th& Israelites. Others again were 
a mere mde restless miob, a company 
of hangers-on, that followed the crowd 
they scarcely knew, why, perhaps made 
up of such vagabonds, adventurers, and 
debtors, as could no longer stay safely 
in Egypt. Whoever or whatever they 
were, the Israelites were no better for 
tlieir pretence, and Uke thottsaads in 
aU ages that turn their iaces towards 
Zioiiy and nin well for a. time, fiimi 



41 JLnd it came to pafss, at the end 
of the four hundred and thirty y ears^ 
even the self-same day it came to 
pass, that all ^ the hosts of the Lord 
went out from the land of Egypt. 

4^ It is 9 1k night to be much ob- 
terved taito the Lord, for bringing^ 
thetti OiA from the land of Egypt : 
this is that night of the Lord to be 
observed of aU the cbdldr^i of Is- 
rael in their generatic»8. 

d ch. 7. 4. A yer. 51. • See Deut. 16. 0. 

'    .   .  ' ^ " 

they came to experience a little of the 
hardships of the way, they quitted the 
people of Cvod and returned to Egypt. 

40. Now tJiB sojourning,^ &c. The 
following is a more accurate version of 
the original \ 'Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel which they sojoumed 
in Egypt was four hundred and twenty 
years.' The date c£ this event is ta be 
•reckoned probably from, the time that 
Abraham received the promise, Gen. 15.. 
13, which makes just 430 years^ as de- 
tailed in the Note' in loc. From the 
time that Jacob and his sons came into 
Egypt to that of the deliverance, wa9 
only 215 years. The phrase, 'children 
of Israel,' is to be taken therefore ia a 
somewhat larger sense than usual, as 
equivalent to 'Hebrews,' and of them it 
might properly be said, that they were 
sojourners in a land that was not theirs, 
eithei Canaan or Egypt, for the space 
of time here mentioned. .Unless we 
consider the words as comprehending 
their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja-> 
cobj we cannot include in them Israel 
himself, who was the person that 
brought them into Egypt, and hved 
there with his family for llie space of 
seventeen years. 

41. Evsn the self'S€an$ day. Imply* 
ing probably that the time corresponded 
to a day with the period predicted. 

42. A nif^ to be much obswrvsd, Heb. 
&'i'^931D Ib^lb lU shimmurimf a night «(f 
otoirvelfofw. That is, a night to.ba 
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43 sf And the Lord said imto Mo- 
ses and Aaron, This is ^ the ordi- 
nance of the passoTer : there shall 
no stranger eat thereof: 

44 But every man's servant that 
is bought f(»: money^, when tho« 
hast g circumcised him, then shall 
be eat thereof. 

45 >» A foreigner, and a hired ser- 
vant, shall not eat thereof. 

46 In one house shall it be eaten ; 
thou shalt not carry forth aught of 
the flesh abroad out o£ the house : 
i neither shall ye break a bone 
thereof. 

47 kAU the congregation of Israel 
shall keep it. 

t Numb. 9. 14. E Gen. 17. 13, 13. b Lev. S2. 
10. i Numb. 9. 13. Joha 19. 33, 30. ^ ver, 6. 
Numb. 9. 13. 

accounted peculiarly memorable, briug- 
ing with it the recollection of an event 
never to be forgotten, and awakening 
sentiments of unfeigned gratitude to 
Iheir Almighty Deliverer. 

43. The Lord said. Rather, <the 
Lord had said,' probably on the same 
occasion as that on which he instituted 
the Passover ; at any rate, at some time 
ffrevious to^the departure from Egypt. 
—-IT There shall no stranger eat there- 
of. That is, while he continues a 
stranger or alien, unproselyted and uh- 
circumcised. By parity of reasoning it 
is to be supposed that all who had prov- 
ed themselves apostate from their re- 
ligion were in like manner to be inter- 
dicted. 

4d, A foreigner. Heb. STSim ^oaAaft, 
a dweller, an inhabitant. This was a 
term applied to those pious gentiles 
who, without embracing the Jewish re- 
ligion, renounced idolatry and took up 
their abod^ with the chosen people — 
a privilege which was not allowed to 
foreigners who still continued idolaters. 
Maimonides observes of such persons, 
that they might dwell in any part of Ju- 
dea«ioept Jerusalem, fr»m whieli they 



48 And, when a stranger shall so* 
joum with thee, and will keen the 
passover to the Lord, let all his 
males be circumcised, and then let 
him come near an'd keep it; and 
he shall be as one that is bom in 
the Iccnd: for no micircumcised 
person shaU eat thereof. 

49 «> One law shall be to him that 
is home-bom, andimto the stranger 
that sojoumeth among you. 

50 Thus did aH the children of 
Israel; as the Lord commanded 
Moses and Aaron, so did they. 

51 n And it came to pass the self* 
same day, that the Lord did bring 
the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt o by their armies. 

1 Numb. 9. 14. « Numb. 9. 14. ^ 15. 15, lA. 
Gal. 3. 38. aver. 41. och. 6. 36. 

were excluded on account of its preemi- 
nent sanctity. 

46. In one Aotuk shall it be eaten. 
That is, each paschal lamb was to be 
eaten by the requisite company or nump 
ber, and ccmsequently not divided into 
two or more parts to be eaten in differ- 
ent houses, but all that ate of it were to 
eat together in one house. 'This was 
for the sake of fellowship, that they 
might rejoice together, and edify one 
another while eating of it. Chal. 'In 
one society shall ye eat it.'— —IT Nei* 
ther shail ye break a bone thereof. 
There is something, in this precept 
which doubtless has a prospective refer- 
ence to Christ our Passover, of whom 
the Evangelist tells us, John, 19. 3i^36, 
that his legs were providentially pre- 
vented from being broken, in order 'that 
the Scriptures might be fulfilled, A bone 
of him shall not be broken.' So the 
Psalmist, Ps. 34. 20. <H« keepeth all 
his bones'; not one of them is broken.' 

49. One law shall be to him, &c. Tfaje 
enlarged and liberal spirit of the He- 
brew system appears very Strikingly in 
these regulations. Any stranger might 
be ineorporated into the nation by con- 
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fonning to the rites of their religion, 
and thereby become entitled to all the 
privileges of the native-bom Jew. In 
order to this^ it was proper that they 
should make thamselves debtors to the 
law in its burthens, for in God's econo- 
my pr»o»/egM and dutie$ always go to- 
gether. The provisioo was calculated 
at the same time to afford hope to the 
Gentile and to moderate the self-com- 
placency of the Israelite. 

REXAaKB. — ^A positive institution so 
directly from heavta, and one so closely 
connected by typical relations with an 
6vent of infinitely greater importance, 
as the Passover, may well be supposed 
to be fraught with a richness of moral 
import demanding the most serious at- 
tention. 

I. The ordinance may be viewed in 
reference to the dUcrimitwHng circum- 
stances in which it was established. 
God was now about to make a terrible 
display of his righteous indignation. 
The destroying angel had, as it were, 
received his commission, and stood pre- 
pared to pass through Egypt. But a 
people in covenant with the Lord, and 
to whom his mercy was promised ; who 
had avouched him for their Crod, and 
cried to him ibr deliverance, were min- 
gled with the multitude of Egypt ; and 
amid the terrors of the approaching 
desolation, how could they escape ? 
Some mode must be devised by which 
the angel, as he went his midnight 
round of death, might know that the 
Lord had put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel ; so that while one 
was smitten, the other might be leil in 
safety. A lamb therefore was to be 
slain ; its blood to be sprinkled upon 
the lintels and side-posts of their doors ; 
and the Lord promised that when he 
saw the blood, he would stay the plague 
from destroying them. In like raanBer 
the sentence of death has gone .forth 
against an ungodly world. But in the 
midst of its condemned transgressors 
there is a covenant people wham hie has 



engaged to spare. How then shall the 
distinction be made between them sad 
the careless, godless world, who mock 
at and neglect the warnings aasd deann- 
ciations of heaven ? The Israel of Gcd 
U composed of fallen, guilty creatures, 
who are by nature the children of wratb, 
even as others. In themselves coa- 
sidered they do not deserve exemption, 
and are placed in the pathway of the 
divine anger, as the dwellers in Goshen 
would have been, if they had fexnained 
unmarked for safety. But lo ! the Pas> 
chal Lamb is slain ! The Lord Christ 
by his one oblation of himself once 
offered, makes a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world. He lays down 
his life for the sheep. They are sprin- 
kled by his blooa, sealed by his spirit^ 
and interested by faith in the blessings 
of his covenant. When the Lord there* 
fore proceeds to execute judgment upon 
impenitent transgressors, he views thefur 
as they are in Christ Jesus, looks in 
mercy towards them, and saves them 
from eternal death. Would we avoid 
the doom? — ^let us have recourse to the 
remedy. The blood of the, lamb did 
not save the Israelites by heimg shed, 
but by being sprinkled. In the same 
manner, it is not the blood of Christ as 
shed pn Calvary, but as sprinkkd on the 
soul, that saves us from the wrath to 
come. We must, as it were, dip the 
hyssop in the blood, and by faith apply 
it to our awn hearts and consciences, or 
we can have no benefit from it, no in- 
terest in it. 

2. We may consider the eeeenUai 
ftuUUies of the victimy and the manner 
in which it was to be treated. (1.) It 
was to be a lamb, the most innocent 
and gentle of all animals— in the idea 
and language of all nations, but another 
name for gentleuess^^ harmlessness, an4 
simplicity. This meek and unresisting 
creature was to be early removed fronk 
its fond . mother^s side, deprived of UIk 
sffty, aad dsstinad to bleed by the 
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ficing knife. Who can think of its plain- 
tire bleating during the days of sepanu 
tion, without emotion? What Israel- 
itish heart so insensible as not to be 
melted at the thooght, that his own 
life) and the comfort of his family ^ were 
to cost the life of that inoffensive little 
creature whom he had shut up for the 
slaughter, and which, in unsuspecting 
confidence, licked the hand lifted to 
shed its blood ? (2.) It was to be a lamb 
of the first year, and without blemish. 
If it bore the mark of any deformity, 
or eren of any defect, it would, have 
been a forbiddea sacrifice, as well as a 
victim unfit to represent the Lamb slain 
for sinners from the foundation of the 
world. How beautiful is the harmony 
between the type and the antitype ! 
*We are redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.' (3.) It was 
to be set apart four days before it was 
slain ; not only to mark the previous 
designation of Christ, to be a sacrifice, 
but perhaps also, as has been suggested, 
to foreshow that he should, during the 
four last days of his life, be examined 
at different tribunals to ascertain whe- 
ther there was the smallest fiaw in his 
character, that so his bitterest enemies 
might all be constrained to attest his 
innocence^ and thereby unwittingly to 
declare, that he was fit to be a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world. (4.) 
When slain and prepared, the lamb was 
to be eaten by ali the Israelites at the 
same time, and by each party in one 
house. The victim was slain for all, 
because all were partners in the same 
danger, and all were to be indebted to the 
same mode of deliveraace. And it was 
not to be divided and carried to differ- 
ent houses, when two households joined 
in one lamb, in order to keep up the 
idea o{ unity in the general observance 
of the ceremony. The nation appears, 
therefore, in the paschal solemnity as a 
beautiful and instructive representation 
of the freat| united, harmonious family 



of God, who are 'one body, one spirit, 
and are called in one hope of their call- 
ing;' ^who have tme Lord, one fiiith, 
one baptism.' , 

3. We may consider the attendant ctr* 
cnnutanceB of the instj^tion. < 1 .) The 
passover was to be xaten with unleav- 
ened bread and bitter herbs. The herbs 
were meant primarily to awaken the 
remembrance of the bitter bondage to 
which they had been subject in £gypt } 
but besides this they were intended to 
show the necessity of penitence for sin, 
and to shadow forth the hardships and 
trials which await ak>ng the chequered 
path of the Lord's pilgrims }ja. their 
journey to the Canaan of rest. And it 
is as impossible spiritually to partake 
of Jesus Christ, the Paschal Lamb of 
our salvation, without abiding godly 
sorrow for sin, and a sacred resolve iq 
take up our cross and bear it cheerfully 
in the trials of life, as it is to bring 
lighl and darkness, east and west to- 
gether. Equally impossible is it to 
partake of the mercies of the Son of 
God, while the leaven of any iniquity 
is indulged and cherished within our 
hearts. Let not Demas imagine that 
he may embrace the world, and hold 
the Savior. L^t not Ananias and Sap- 
phira suppose that they may keep back 
any part of that which they have sol- 
enmly dedicated to God, and yet be his 
true friends and servants. Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ, as the 
refuge of his soul, depart from iniquity. 
As the scrupulous Israelites searched 
with lighted cfindles every hidden cor- 
ner and dark recess of their houses for 
any latent particle of leaven, so let our 
language be, 'Search me, O God, and 
know my heart ; try me, and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in tile way 
everlasting.' (2.) It was to be eaten 
in a standing posture with their loins 
girded, their shoes on their feet, and 
their staves in their hands, ready to de* 
part at a moment's warning. Tbet^ 
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CHAPTER Xra. 
ND the Lord spake unto Mo* 
ses, saying, 



were to them memorial eircumstancesi 
connected with the haste and sudden* 
ness of their exit. But to us they speak 
an emphatic language | 'Arise ye and 
depart; for this is not your rest.' 'Here 
we have no abiding city, but look for 
one to come.' 'Now we desire a better 
country, even an heavenly.' 'Arise^ 
and let us go hence.' (3.) Not a bone 
of the paschal lamb was to be broken. 
The |Hrimary moral drift of the injunc- 
tion seems to be, that what has once 
been ofi^red to God is not to be unne- 
cessarily disfigured or mangled. The 
blood must be shed, for that was the 
seal of the covenant ; the flesh might 
be eaten for it was given for the sus- 
tenance of man's life ; but the bones 
forming no part either of food or sacri- 
fice, were to be left in their original 
state till consumed by fire with the re- 
mainder of the flesh, if any remained, 
in the morning. At the same time we 
cannot doubt that there was an ulterior 
allusion in this commanded circum- 
stance of the paschal rite. 'But when 
the soldiers came to Jesus, and saw that 
he was dead already, they broke not his 
legs.' It is clear from what follows, 
that the Evangelist regarded the pre- 
cept of the law as a prophecy of Christ ; 
'For these things are done that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of 
him shall not be broken ;' as if a special 
Providence had watched over the cruci- 
fixion of the Saviof to secure his sacred 
person from maiming, and thus bring 
about th6 fulfilment of the prediction. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
1. And the Lord spokt ttnlo JUbats. 
Ttom. V. 15, it would appear that this 
precept was founded upon the fact of 
the preservation of Israel's first-bom 
when the fir8^bom of the i^s^tians 
were slain. To perpetuate the remem- 



2 a Sanctify unto me all the first- 

• ver. 13. 13, 15. cb. 93. 30, 30. & 34. 19. 
Lev. 37. 36. Numb. 3. 13. & 8. 16, 17. A 16. 
15. Deut. 15. 19. Luke 3. 23. 

- . -   - — 

brance of that remarkable event, and in 
token of their gratitude for it, their first- 
bom, in all ages, were to be consecrated 
to God as his peculiar portion, and if 
re-appropriated to themselves , it could 
only be done on the ground of certain 
redemptions prescribed in v. 13. 

8. Sanctify unto tM ail the firMtAMTfif 
&c. Let them be eet apart ^ coneecratedf 
haUowid to me. See the impcHrt of the 
term more fully explained in the Note 
on Gen. 2. 3. God, as the universal 
Creator, is of course the universal Pro- 
prietor of all his creatures, and might 
justly lay claim to the most absolute 
and unreserved dedication of ail the pro* 
geny of men and brutes to himself. But 
in the present case he was pleased to' 
restrict this more peculiar eanctification. 
to the first-bora, as being especially hw 
on the ground of their protection and 
exemption firom the destroying judg- 
ment which had swept ofi" the first-bom 
of the Egyptians. As he had in this fact 
shown to them a distinguishing mercy^ 
he was pleased to ms^e it the occasion 
of a standing acknowledgment to that 
efiect on the part of his people. As he 
had spared their first-bom, who were 
the joy, the hope, and the stay of their 
families, so it was fitting, as an evidence 
of their grateful love to their heavenly 
benefactor, that they should recognise 
as paramount his title to what he had 
graciously spared them, and should 
cheerfully resign to him who is First 
and Best, what was dearest ^and most 
valuable to themselves. And it is by 
this test that we are to determine the 
measure of our love to God. Does he 
stand so high in our affections that we 
are willing for his sake to part with 
what we love best in this world? It is 
only by losing sight of all the claims of 
infinite beneficence, and becoming deaf 
to the •dictates of every tender and gen- 
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bom, whatsoever opeiieth the 
womb among the children of Is- 
rael, both of man and of beast : it 
i5 mine. 

3 IT And Moses said unto the peo- 
ple, i>Remember this day, in which 
ye came out from £gypt, out of the 

* ch. 13. 43. Deut. 16. 3. 

erons emotion, that we can 'suffer our- 
selTes to oier to the Most High the 
hlind, the maimed, or the halt for sacri* 
fice, or to serve him with that which 
dosts as nothing. In accordance with 
this character of sanctity pertaining to 
the first-bom, the redeemed in heaven 
are called ' the church of the>ir«t^om,' 
and Christ himself is the ^first-born 
among many brethren.' We find indeed 
that at a subsequent period. Num. 3. 12, 
the divine Lawgiver saw fit to ordain a 
commutation, by which one whole tribe 
out of the twelve came into the room of 
the fir8t-t)om of every tribe, as an order 
of priests to minister to him in holy 
things, which was otherwise one of the 
rights of primogeniture ; and at any 
time the privilege of redemption was 
allowed in certain terms, Num. 18. 15 — 
17 ; but neither of these provisions were 
to operate in such a way as to weaken 
the force of the moral considerations 
connected with the ordinance. 

3. Remember thU day, &c. Heb. '^I^T 
zakor, which has the import not mere- 
ly of mental recolleetionj but of actual 
celebration, or of some kind of public 
proceeding which should serve as a 
perpetuating memorial of a particular 
event. See Note on Ex. 20. 8. The 
reason of this was not merely the favor 
shown to them in such a signal deliver- 
ance, but the display it involved of the 
divine interposition, and obviously the 
more of God and of his power there is in 
any deliverance, the more memorable 
it iSd— -T Out of the house of bondage. 
Heb. ^^ns:^ tn'^n^a mmeth abadim, out 
qf the house of servants ; i. e. from a 
eonditioB of the most severe and da- 



house of bondage ; for c by strei^th 
of hand the Lord brought you out 
from this place : d there snail no 
leavened bread be eaten. 
4 « This day came ye out, in the 
month Abib. 

e ch. 6. 1. A ch. 19. 8. • ch. 88. 15. ^t S4. 
18. Deut. 16. 1.. 

grading bondage ; for which reason they 
are said elsewhere to liave been brought 
forth ' from the furnace of iron -,* Deut. 

4.20. 1 Kings, 8. 51. Jer. 11.4.^ IT £y 

strength of hand, &c. Heb. 1*1 pTTO 
behozek yad. As God had previously 
announced to Moses^ £z. S. 19, ' I am 
sure that the king of Egypt will not let 
you go, no, not by a strong hand (I'^D 
nptn beyad hazakah),^ where the ac- 
companying note shows that the mean- 
ing is, except or unless by a strong hand. 
As the original term is Uie same as that 
applied in several instances to the Aard* 
ening of Pharaoh's heart (see Note on 
£z. 4, 21 ,), there is a tacit antithetical aU 
lusion to that eyent, implying that how- 
ever hard or strong the impious kii^ 
made his heart, God made his hand still 
stronger. This is one of those nice 
shades of meaning which cannot well 
be' conveyed in a translation. See Note 

on £x. 12. 33. IT There shall no 

leavened bread be eaten. This mode of 
renderii^ overlooks the true syntactical 
stfucture of the sentence, which is to 
be read thus; 'Remember* this day in 
which ye came out from Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage ; for by strength 
of hand the Lord brought you out of 
this place (so) that there should no un> 
leavened bread be eaten ;' i. e. under such 
circumstances as gave rise to the ordi- 
nance that no unleavened bread should 
be eaten. 

4. In the month AMb. That is, in the 
mcmth of green com, which is the true 
import of the word Abib. The Chaldee 
name of this month was Nisan, corns- 
ponding to put of our March and part 
of April. 8ee Note oa Ex. 9. 31. Gr. 
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5 T And it shall be when the Lord 

shall f bring thee into the land of 
the Canaanites, and the Hittites, 
and the Amorites, and the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites, which he gsware 
unto thy fathers to give thee, a 
land flowing with milk and honey ; 
^ that thou shalt keep this service 
in this month. 

6 i Seven days shalt thou eat un- 
leavened bread, and in the seventh 
day shall be a feast to the Lord. 

7 Unleavened bread shall be eat- 

fch.3.& ffch.e. 8. b oh. 13. 25, 26. ich. 
It. IS, Itt. 

Vulg. Chal. and Sam. 'In the month of 
new iruits.' Syr. 'In the month of flow- 
erB.' Arab. ' In the month when com 
has ears.' 

5. When the Lord shall bring, &c. 
Provision is here made for the perma- 
nent remembrance of the great event of 
the nation's exodus from Egypt,. The 
present injunction prescribes the ob- 
servance of the rite after their settle- 
ment in the land of promise, and we 
learn that they kept only one passover 
during their forty years sojourn in the 
wilderness. It was omitted probably 
because circumcision was omitted dur- 
ing that time, which was an indispens- 
able prerequisite to the passover. 

8. Thou ahali shotp thy ton, be. The 
most sedulous care in instructing their 
. children in the rites and cereihonies of 
their religion, and in the reasons on 
Which they were founded, is frequently 
enjoined upon parents throughout the 
Mosaic narrative. The Psalmist also 
«peaks of it, Ps. 78. b — 8, as a positive 
institution among his people ; < F^i he 
established a testimony in Jacob, and 
appointed a law in Israel, which he 
commanded our fathers, that they should 
make them known to their children: 
That the generation to come might know 
them, even the children which should 
be bora : who should arise and declare 
them to their children : that they might 



en seven days : and there shall h na 
leavened Inread be seen with thee, 
neither shall there be leaven seen 
with thee in all thy quarters* 

8 If And thou shaft i shew thy son 
in that day, saying, This is done 
because of that which the Lord did 
unto me when I came forth out of 
Egypt. 

9 And it shall be for n a sisn un^- 
to thee upon thine hand, and for a 
memorial between thine eyes; that 

k ch. 12. 19. 1 vei. 14. ch. 12. 26. « See 
v«r. 18. ch. IS. 14. Numb. 15. 39. Dent. 0. 
8. & 11. 18. ProY. 1. 9. Isal. 49. 10. Jer. St. 
S4. Matt. 23. 5. 

set their hope in God, and not forget 
the works of God, but keep his com^ 
mandments : and might not be as their 
Others, a stubl^ra and rebellious genera 
ation ; a generation that set not their 
heart aright, and whose spirit was not 
steadfast with God.' ^o one can fail 
to infer from this the great importance 
of acquainting children at an early age 
with the leading stories of sacred writ» 
and familiarising their minds with the 
moral^ lessons which they are designed 
to teach. It is a debt which we owe to 
the honor of God and to the benefit of 
their souls, to tell them of the great 
things which God has in former ages, 
or in our own age, done for his church, 
or is still doing. Nor should parents 
consider themselves released from this 
duty because their children can read 
these narratives for themselves, or hear 
them recited and explained by Sunday 
School teachers. They are things to 
be talked about in the family circle, 
which is the grand nursery of God's ap- 
pointment for the training of the infant 
mind, and where the tender heart of 
childhood is most easily to be reached. 
9. Jt shall be for a sign unto, thea 
upon thine hand, &c. It may he doubt- 
ed whether this is to be understood as a 
mere metaphorical expression or as a lit- 
eral injunction. The Jewish commen- 
tators are generally of opinion that the 
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the LcxRD*s law may be in thy 
xnouth: for with a strong hand 
hath the Lord brought thee out of 
Egypt 

10 »Thou shalt therefore keep 
this ordinance in his season from 
year to year. 

11 1[And it shall be when the 
LiOBD shall bring thee i^to the land 

ach. la. 14,84. 

'words of the precept concerning the 
sanctification of the first-bom were to 
be written on sllreds of linen or parch- 
ment, and worn on their wrists and 
foreheads. These where the 'Phylac- 
teries/ or acroUa qf parchment j with 
portions of the law written upon them, 
of which our Savior speaks, Mat. 23. 5, 
as distinguishing, when made uncom- 
monly broad, the hypocritical Scribes 
and Pharisees. It is not improbable, 
however, that the precept here is only 
figurativej implying that the remem- 
brance of God's goodness should be con- 
tintially cherished, that it should no 
more be lost sight of than is an object 
appended to the hand or hanging be- 
tween the eyes. Thus Prov. 3. 3, 'Bind 
them about thy neck ; write them upon 
the table of thine heart ;' i. e. have 
them ih perpetual remembrance. That 
this was a proverbial mode of speech 
appears from the following passages 
among others, Hag. 2. 23, 'In that day 
will I make thee as a signet ; for I have 
chosen thee, saith the Lord.' Cant. 8. 
6, 'Set me as a seal upon thy heart, as 
a seal upon thine arm.' Comp. Deut. 

6. ft-0, with Note. IT That the Lord*s 

iaw may be in thy mouth. That is, that 
it may be familiar to thee ; that thou 
mayest frequently speak of it, both in 
order to affect thine own heart, and to 
instruct others. See Note on Josh. 1. 8. 

10. From year to year, Hebi t3'^'»>a 
roa*^^*^ mUyamim yamimah, from days 
onward to days. An instance of the 
frequent usage by which days is em- 
ployed for years, particularly in the Imi- 

Vol. I 14 



of the Canaanites^ as he sware unto 
thee aad to thy fathers, and shall 
give ft thee ; 

12 oThat thou shalt set apart 
unto the Lord all that openeth the 
matrix; and every firstling thai 
cometh of a beast which thou hast, 
the males sHcUl be the Lord's. 

ver. 3. ch. 32. SO, A 84. 19. Lev. 37. 90. 
Numb. 8. 17. A 18. 15. Deut. 15. 19. Ezek. 
44.30. , 

guage of prophecy. Chal. 'From time 
to time.' This throws light upon the 
words of Dan. 4. 25, 35, written also ia 
Chaldaic, 'Seven times shall pass over 
thee ;' i. e. seven years. 

11. And it shall be, &c. We hate 
here a repetition, with s<nne additional 
circumstances, of the precept respects 
ing the separation and dedication of the 
first-bom to God, after they should have 
become fixed in the land of their des* 
tined inheritance. During their sojourn 
in the desert the strict observance of 
this and some other of their natiooud 
laws appears to have been dispensed 
with. 

12. Thoushalts9ttqiart, lieh,t\1SCPn 
ha-abarta, thou shalt make to pass ov0r; 
i. e. from thine own,- power and possei^ 
sion ', thou shalt make a transfer of it. 
This term, therefore, may be consider* 
ed as explanatory of the terra 'sanctify,' 

V. 2, IT Thai openeth the matria^. 

The Hebrew expression is the samt 
with that in v. 2.— IT And every first- 
ling. Rather 'even every firstling^' at 
the precept, as here repeated, has re- 
spect primarily to the first-born of 
beasts, and not of men. The firstlings 
of clean beasts, such as calves, lambed, 
and kids, if males, were to be dedicate|| 
to Ood, and used in sacrifice. These 
were not to be redeemed. Their blood 
must be sprinkled on the altar, and 
their fkt consumed upon it ; while their 
fiesh belonged to the priest, who used 
it as his share of the sacrifice, Num. 18. 
17, 18. But the first bom of unclean 
beasts, as the aas's oolt, for instaaoei 
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. 13 And p erery firatluu^ of an ass 
thou shalt redeem witn a lamb; 
and if thou wilt not redeem it, then 
thou shalt break his neck : and all 
the first-bom of man among thy 
dbildren % shalt diou redeeuL 

'P ch. U. 20. Numb. 16. 15, 16. 4 Numb. 3. 
4d,47.*18. 15, 16. 

though due to God in Virtue of this law 
of consecration, yet, as they could not 
be offered in sacrifice, were either to 
be redeemed or killed. Cbmp. Num. 
18. 15. 

13. Every firstling of an ats thou 
$hdlt redeem with. • lamb. Or with a 
kid, as the original equally signifies. 
This lamb or kid was to be given to the 
Lord through the priest, Num. 18. 8, 15, 
and then the owner of the ass might 
appropriate it to his dwn use, which 
otherwise he would not be at liberty to 
do. There is no doubt that the spirit 
of the law s^plied also to other ani* 
tnalsj as the hone, the camel, &c., but 
the ass alone is specified, because the 
Israelites had scarcely any other beast 
t>f burden, and if they had, one species 
would serve as a representative of all 
others^— —IT Tfunt^hdU break hu neck. 
Heb. in&^9 araphto. The original is 
defined in the Lexicon to hreak the neek, 
but it seems more properly to eaqpress 
the act of decoUo^ion, or cutting off the 
neck (i. e. the head)y in which sense it 
is plainly used, Deut. 21. 4, 'And the 
elders of that city shall etrike off the 
heifer^a neck (1&^9 arephu) there in the 
▼alley.' Is. 66. 3, <He that saerificeth 
a Iamb, as if he cwf off a^dog^e neck 
j(C)^9 oreph)u^ The reason of, the law 
was undoubtedly this, that whatever 
had been once solemnly deyote4.tQ God 
•was ever after to be oon^idered as 
clothed with suish a peculiar sanctity 
aa forbade its being put to any other 
use.. «-«— IT All the firet'-born of man 
tunong thy children phalt thou redeem' 
,The law of this.redeniptioii is niore 
fiffHoM^y given Num.. 18. ^6, wheiie it 



14 If 'And it shall be vhen thy 
son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, What is this ? that thou 
shalt say unto him, 'By strength 
of hand the Lord brought us out 
from Egypt, from the nouae of 
bondage: 

rob. IS. 96: Deot. 6. SS. Josh. 4. 16, SI. * ver. S, 

appeiars that it was fixed at five shekels. 
Comp. also Num. 3. 46, 47. The re- 
demption of a phild took place when it 
was a month old« If it died sooner, the 
parents were not obliged to redeem it. 
It died as it were to God, to whom, it 
previously belonged. 

14. R shall be when thy eon aekatk 
theej 6cc. Again the duty of instract- 
ing children in the import of. these sa- 
cred rites is inculcated. I,t is supposed 
that when they saw ,all the firstlings 
thus devoted, they would ask the mean* 
ing of it, and this their parents were re- 
quired to explain to them, teaching 
them that God's ^cial claim to their 
first-bom and all their firstlings, was 
founded in hi^ gracious preservation of 
them firom the sword of the destroying 
angel. This feature of the Mosaic econ- 
omy was calculated to have a power- 
ful practical efiect upon the eldest sons 
of every iamily ; for when they were 
taught that they thexnselves had beeii 
redeemed by their parents according to 
the divine appointment, they could 
scarcely fail to perceive that peculiar 
obligations rested upon them to walk 
worthy of that hallowed preeminence 
with which they were invested in God's 
estimation. But if this was the inv- 
pression produced by this statute on the 
minds of Jewish children, how should 
Christians be affected with the .consider- 
ation^ that tl\ey.have been redeemed, 
no^ with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, like the first-bom of Israel, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a; lamb without blemish and without 
spot I -T-* IT By 'Strength qf hand the 
Lord brought us out qf Egypt* This 
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15 And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh would hardly let us go, 
that ^the Lord slew aU the fl^t* 
bom in the land'of Egypt, hoth the 
first*bomof man, and the first-bom ' 
of beast : therefore I tecrifice to the 
Lord all that openeth the matrix, 
being males; but all the first-bom 
of my children I redeem. 

16 And it shall be for ua token 
apon thy hand, and for frontlets be^ 

t ch. 12. 99.  vet. 9. 

aUusioa to 'the strong kaad' by which 
the Lord brought his people out of 
£gypt occurs again and again, ix^ order 
the mora to mag&ilfy %he power of (^od 
by setting it in contrast ifdth ^he oppo- 
sition that was made, to it. . To the 
latest generations of Israel the language 
here cited was to be used) and it will 
be observed that it is a mode of speech 
wl^ch teaches the children to consider 
whateTer was done to their fathers as 
in effect done to themselves; they were 
to conceive themselves as having exist- 
ed in the persons of their progenitors. 
Accordingly the Psalmist stiys, Ps. 66. 6. 
'They went through the flood on foot : 
there did ive rejoice in him.? Hos. 12. 4. 
'He found him in Bethel, and there he 
apake with us.^ In iiccordance with this, 
the Hebrew canons say, ^ That through- 
out all generations a man is bound to 
show (demean) himself as if he in 
person came out iro^i the bondage of 
Egypt, as it is written, And he brou§^ht 
us out, &c. And for this cause the holy 
blessed God hath commanded in the 
law, and then shaU remember that thou 
wast a servant f^ Deut. 15. 5. 

15. When Pharaoh would hardly let 
MS go. Heb. 'When Pharaoh hardened 
(himself) against sending us out.' 

16. It shall be for a token . upon thine 
hand.. This is to be considered as a^ 
ooiEtinuation of the instruction, which 
parents were to give to their children, 
and not directly the words of .Moses or 
of G^. They were, alter ezplauiing 



tween thine eyes: for by strength: 
of hand' the Lord brought us forth 
out of Egypt* 

17 IT^ditcame to pass, when* j* 
Pharaoh had let the people gOj that 
God led them not' through the wav 
of the land of the PhUistines, al* 
though that was near; for God* 
said. Lest peradventure the peo- 
ple » repent when they see war, 
and 7 they return to Egypt: 

xch. 14. 11 , 18. Numb. 14. l,>-4. J Deat. 17. 16» 

.. i| I « I 111... 11. I I I I I ii.. I I  I B 

the grounds of the institution in ques- 
tion, to enjoin upon them to cherish the. 
memory of the great event with the; 
ipost sacred fidelity v— IP Frontlets 5«» : 
ttoeen. thine eyes. These were parch* 
ment labeis' containing several passages 
of the law, worn upon the forehead and 
the left arm; called from the Greek. 
fvXoKn^pia observatories or preterwUoi' 
ri4Sf irom a root signifying to keep,, 
guardf preserve, A fuller eccount of 
them is given hereafter^ See Note obl > 
Deut. 6. 8. . The remark made on v. 9, 
is applicable here also, viz. that nothing . 
more is necessarily implied by this Ian- 
guage, than that they were to have Ihete i 
things as familiar lb their minds and 
lips as if they were literally appended, 
in the form of frontlets and phylacteries 
to their heads or arms. 

17. And it came to pass, &c. As Pal- 
estine was the country which formed 
the final destination of Israel, and as 
they were now on their march thither, . 
we should naturally suppose that tbe< 
shortest and easiest route would haver 
been selected. This was a route laying • 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, : 
and forming to this day the usual cara^. 
van track from Egypt to Gaza. Travel- 
ling by this road they might easiiy have 
aceomplished the distance in five days, 
had infinite wisdom no special purposes 
to efiect by a longer delay. But the- 
neftrest way to rest is not allrays that 
which God sees ta be best'f6r his -peo*. 
pie, and the jequel shews ut that in tha> 
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present instance there was ample reason 
for a departure from the usn^ route. 
To say nothing of the diTine purposes 
relative to the dro^niing of the Egypt- 
ians in the Red Sea, and the humbling 
aid proving of the Israelites by a pro- 
tracted sojourn in the wilderness, they 
could not enter Canaan by the direct 
route without encountering the Philis- 
tines, who then occupied all its south- 
em borders. These Philistines were a 
powerful and warlike nation , between 
whom and the Israelites there seems to 
have been an ancient grudge existing, 
from a circumstance mentioned 1 Chron. 
7. 21, 22, <And Zabad his son, and Shu- 
thelah his son, and £zer, and Elead, 
whom the men of Gath (Philistines) 
that were bom in that land slew, be- 
cause they came down to take away 
their cattle. And Ephraim, their father, 
mourned many days, and his brethren 
came to comfort him.' God could in- 
deed with infinite ease have crashed all 
opposition from this or any other quar- 
ter, and have carried his people tri- 
umphantly through every obstacle, as 
he had abundantly shown in bringing 
them out of Elgypt. But he saw fit to 
make no useless dilplay of miraculous 
power, or exempt his people from the 
necessity of using the ordinary means 
of avoiding danger, notwithstanding his 
omnipotence was pledged to their de- 
fence. He therefore uses all the pre- 
caution of a wise and provident leader, 
as if apprehensive that his people, how- 
ever numerous, being but little accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, and just 
emerging from a state of enervating 
servitude, would be unable, at the first 
<Hiset, to face an active foe, and there- 
fore deemed it necessary to inure them 
gradually to warlike exercises before ex- 
posing them to the perils of battle. To 
avoid, therefore, the perils which were 
to be anticipated in this quarter, Moses 
it directed to take another far more cir- 
cuitous and difficult route * by the way 
ofthe wilderness oftheB'Cd Sea.* We 



say t)»t Moms was directed in this, finr 
the circumstances clearly evince that he 
could have been no self-appointed law- 
giver, leading forth the Israelites from 
Egypt of his own motion, but that he all 
along acted under divine dictation and 
control. Bad as the alternative was of 
passing through the territories of the 
Philistines, yet in the eye of mere hu- 
man pmdence, the other was scarcely 
more feasible. Moses had long fed the 
flocks of Jethro in that very desert, and 
he must have been well aware that it 
afforded no resources for the subsistence 
of such a vast host of men, women, and 
children, and cattle, as he was now lead- 
ii^ thithei*. Had he not then been act- 
ing under a divine commission, we can 
see that he had merely a choice of diffi- 
culties both apparently insurmountable ; 
on the one hand, war, without any rea-* 
sonable prospect of success; on the 
other, starvation in the desert. With 
this ahemative before him, would not 
any worldly politician have preferred 
fighting to starving? At any rate, how 
can it be imagined that if Moses pos- 
sessed one half the talent which his 
enemies concede to him, he could have 
entertained such a project as that of con- 
ducting the Israelites out of Egypt, with 
out previously well considering whither 
he would lead them? Nothing afibrds a 
solution of the course which he took on 
this occasion but the fact that he was 
supematurally directed in every move- 
ment, and with this key to his conduct 
all Ms plain. It was God's will that 
the Red Sea route should be teken, be- 
cause he foresaw that if the other were 
taken, the Israelites instead of standing 
the shock of war would have retreated 
ignominiously before the enemy, and 
have sought refuge in that very bond- 
age from which they had so recently 
escaped, and by which they had become 
so unfitted for warlike encounters. The 
hard bondage in mortar and brick, and 
in all manner of rigorous and degrading 
service in the fieldi was not the •cho<^ 
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18 But Gkxi sled the people abdut, 
through the way of the wilderness 

s ch. 14. S. Namb. 33. 6, &c. 

in -which the lessons of ardent dsurage 
and overcoming enterprise were to be 
learned. Slavery necessarily and fear- 
fully debases the mind) and makes it in* 
capable of great or noble exertion. The 
iron of sach a state had entered deeply 
into the souls, no less than it painfully 
galled the limbs, of the IsraeUtes. That 
the result would have been precisely 
what is here intimated, no one can doubt 
who considers what the &ct actually waa 
when their spirit came to be put to the 
test at the subsequent periods of their 
history. The report of the faithless 
spies threw them into a panic of fear, 
and prompted them to cry out, < Would 
God that we had died in the land of 
Eg>*pt, or would God that we had died 
in this wilderness.' Thus too when the 
armies of Pharaoh pursued them and 
the Red Sea lay before them, they ex* 
claimed in an agony of alarm, ^Is not 
this the word that we did tell thee in 
Egypt saying. Let as alone that we may 
serve the Egyptians.' So also on ex- 
periencing the first pressure of want, 
they cried, 'Would that we had died by 
the hand of the Lord in the land of 
Egypt, when we sat by the flesh*pots, 
and when we did eat bread to the full.' 
These then were not combatants who 
could be depended upon to open for 
themselves a way through the armies 
of the Philistines, and God who knew 
the frame of their spirits much better 
than they did themselves, graciously 
spared them a conflict to which he saw 
they were miequal. In like manner the 
infinitely wise and gracious God con- 
sults the weakness of his people in the 
earlier stages of their Christian course, 
and spares them the trials and contests 
which would be too much for them. 
His mercy tempers their burdens to 
their strength, and gradually accustoms 
his soldier* and servants to the difil« 
14» 



of the Red sea: and the children 
of Israel went up harnessed out of 
the land of Egypt. 

 I 1 

culties of their warfare. They are first 
trained to contend with weaker en^ 
mies before they are called to encount* 
er stronger ones, and by having their 
graces exercised rather than oppreseed, 
they are enabled to go on from strength 
to strei^h, till they are finally qualified 
to wield the whole armor of God. In the 
mean time he who will not over-drive 
the tender lambs lest they should die 
of fatigue, expressly assures us that he 
will not suffer us to be tempted above 
that we are able to bear, and that as our 
day is so shall our strength be also. 

18. The Red Sea. As this is one of 
the most remarkable waters mentioned 
in the geography of the Scriptures, it 
may be proper here to give a more par- 
ticular description of its general fea^ 
tures. This we do in the words of the 
Editor of the Pict. Bible. ^ It occupies 
a basin, in general deep and rocky, and 
extends about 1 160 miles in length, from 
north to south, with a mean breadth 
which may be stated at 120 miles. 
Throughout this great extent it does 
not receive the waters of a single river. 
The western coast is of a bolder charac- 
ter, and has a greater depth of water 
than the eastern. The gulf abounds in 
sunken rocks, sand-banks, and small 
islands, together with numerous coral* 
reefs, which in some places rise above 
the water to the height of ten fathoms^ 
The bottom is covered abundantly with 
the same substance, as well as with mac 
rine plants, which in calm weather give 
that appearance of submarine forests 
and verdant meadow^ to which the sea 
probably owes its Hebrew name of Yafai 
Suph (see Note on chap. 2. 3.)) as well 
as its present Arab name of Bahr Souf* 
Burckhardt observes, tliat the coral is 
red in the inlet of Akaba, and white in 
that of Suez. The remarkably beauti- 
fied appearance which this sea exhibits 
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has attracted notice in all ages ; aad 
among its other characteristics^ the far 
more than ordinary phosphorescence of 
its waters has been mentioned with pe- 
culiar admAMition. The width of the 
gulf contracts towards its extremities, 
and at its mouth is considerably nar- 
rower than in any other part. The 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb is there form- 
ed, and does not exceed fourteen miles 
in breadth ; beside which it is divided, 
at the distance of three, miles from the 
Arabian shore, by the island of Perim. 
The high land of Africa and the peak 
of Azab give a remarkably bold appear- 
ance to the shore in this part. At its 
northern extremity the Red Sea sepa^ 
rates into two minor gulfs or inlets, 
which inclose between them the penin- 
sula of Sinai. The easternmost of these 
is that of Akaba or Ailah, called by the 
Greeks and Romans ^lanites ; this is 
only about half the extent of the other, 
and is rendered very dangerous by shoals 
and coral-reefs. The westernmost gulf 
is called the gulf of Suez, anciently, 
Heeropolites : the ancient and modem 
names of both inlets being from towns 
that formerly did, or do now, stand at 
their extremities. It is the latter, the 
western gulf, which was crossed by 
the Hebrews. It is about 160 miles in 
length, with a mean breadth of about 
thirty miles, narrowing very much at its 
northern extremity. The mean depth 
of its water is from nine to fourteen 
fathoms, with a sandy bottom ; and it is 
of much safer navigation than the other. 
There are many indications which place 
it beyond a doubt that the Arabian Gulf 
was formerly much more extensive and 
deeper than at present. One of the 
most certain proofs of this is, that ci- 
ties, which were formerly mentioned as 
sea^ports, are now considerably inland. 
This is particularly the case in the Gulf 
of Suez, where the shore is unusually 
low. That the sea formerly extended 
more northward than at priesent, there 
is much reason to conclude^ not only 



from the marine appearances of the 
now dry soil, but from this fact^ among 
others, that Kolsoum, which was form- 
erly a port, is now three-quarters of a 
mile inland. There is certainly nothing 
in the appearance of the soil about the 
isthmus of Suez to discountenance the 
hypothesis that the Red Sea was form- 
erly no other than a strait uniting the 
Mediterranean with the Indian Ocean ; 
and that the isthmus which is now in- 
terposed between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean was formed by drifts of 
sand from the adjoining deserts. This, 
however, is an hypothesis : but there is 
nothing hypothetical in the statement 
that the guU* once extended more to the 
north than at present ; and, this fact is 
of importance, because it enables us to 
see that nothing less than a miraculous 
interposition of the Divine Power could 
have enabled the Israelites to cross the 
bay even at the highest of the points 
which has been selected by those who 
perhaps were influenced by the wish to 
diminish the force of the miracle, or to 
account for it on natural principtes.'-r-— 
IT W$nt up harneaaed, Heb. ti'^TD^SH 
hamtuhim. Marg. ^By five in a rank.' 
But this cannot well be considered the 
true rendering, for at this rate if we 
allow the ranks to be but three feet 
asunder, the 600,000 fighting men alone 
would have formed a procession sixty 
miles in length ; and if we add to them 
the remainder of the host, the line would 
have extended, by the direct route, from 
Egypt, quite into the limits of the land 
of Canaan. The Greek renders it, ^ in 
the fifth generation;' but plainly er- 
roneously, as the promise to Abrsdiam, 
Gen. 15. 16, was, that they should come 
out in the fourth generation. Other ver* 
sions render it diversely by 'marching 
in array'— * in military order'— * armed' 
— *well panoplied'— ^girded' — 'marshal- 
ed by fives'— *by fifties,' &c. It is cer- 
tain that the original Hebrew term in- 
volves the sense of 'five,' but upon what 
circumstance the allusion is founded it 
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19 And Moses took the bones of 
Joseph with him : for he had strain 
ly sworn the children of Israel, say* 
in^, »God will surely visit you; 
and ye shall carry up my biones 
amray hence with you. 

20 YAnd bthey took their jour« 

» Gen. 50. 85. Josh. 94. 3t. Acts 7. 16. 
^ Numb. 83. 6. 

is extremely difficult to deteniiine. Per- 
haps the most probable supposition is 
that it includes both the import of their 
being in some way arranged into fivt 
grand divisions or squadrons, and of 
their being well appointed and equipped 
ibr expedite travelling, going forth not 
in a confused and tumultuary manner 
like timorous fugitives, but every one 
duly trussed and girded up so as to 
cause no impediment to others, and the 
whole body moving on in the style of 
an orderly and well marshalled army. 
When viewed in this aspect the specta- 
cle must have been most imposing, and 
we can see with what peculiar propriety 
it is said, that Israel went out wUh a 
high Aofui. 

19. Moses took tk€ bones qf Joseph 
with him, Joseph had expressly order- 
ed, €ien. 50. 25, 26, that his bones should 
be carried up from Egypt when God 
should visit them, and their doing it 
now was not only a performance of the 
oath sworn by their fathers to Joseph, 
but an acknowledgment of God's faith- 
ful accomplishment of his promises. 
From the speech of Stephen, Acts, 7. 
16, it is to be inferred that the bones of 
all the rest of the patriarchs were also 
at this time conveyed out of Egypt ; 
each tribe, doubtless, taking charge of 
the bones of its own patriarch. 

20. Encamped in Etham in the edge 
of the wUdemess. We are not perhaps 
to suppose either in this or many other 
cases, that the places which are named 
are the only places at which they rest- 
ed. In the present instance, if Succoth 
were about half way between Rameses 
and Suez, the second stage of their jour- 



ney from Supeoth, and encamped 
in Ethamy in the edge of the wfl- 
demess. 

21 And «the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 

« eh. 14. 19, 34. A 40. 38. Numb. 9. 15. * 
10. 34. & 14. 14. Deut. 1. 33. Neb. 9. IS, 19. 
Ps. 78. 14. A 99. 7. Jb 106. 39. Uai. 4. ft. 
1 Cor. 10, 1. 

ney must have been at least forty miles, 
which is certainly too much to be ac* 
complished in one day by such an im- 
mense cavalcade as that of the Israel- 
ites. Twenty miles a day for them 
would be severe driving. As the coun- 
try was a desert, travelling would be 
hard ; hours of refreshment and repose 
were needed ; the beasts must have had 
time to collect their food from the grass 
and shrubs of the desert ; and many of 
them being heavily burdened, they could 
move only, when they did move, with 
great slowness. With these consider- 
ations before us, we may perhaps safely 
infer that Etham was the third rather 
than the second encampment. The 
halting places of caravans are, in these 
desert regions, so much determined by 
the presence of wells, that in connexion 
with the circumstance of its being situ- 
ated on the * edge of the wilderness,' 
there is not much difficulty in conclud- 
ing that Etham is the same place as 
the modem A^jeroud, which forms the 
third stage of the pilgrim's caravan to 
Mecca, and where there is an old for- 
tress, a small village, and a copious 
well of indifferent water. This place 
is about eleven miles to the north-west 
of Suez, and is, in fact, near to the 'edge* 
of the wilderness, which extends around 
the north-eastern and eastern side of 
the Gulf of Suez. The journey to this 
point had been almost entirely over a 
desert, the surface of which is com- 
posed of hard gravel, often strewed with 
pebbles. 

21. The hard vstfit "before them h^ 
day in a pillar of a doudf fee. Heb. 
*py TlifZ^ bs-ammud anan. The orig. 
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to lead them the way^ ; and by ni^t 
in a pillar of fire, to ^v e them light : 
to go by day and night. 

 I Ili^T—— 11 , I — ^— ^iJ III I 

inal comes from the root 1)39 omad, tQ 
$tandf and imports, undoubtedly, an up- 
right standing mass of cloud, resem- 
bling a column or pillar in a building, 
it being the same term as that employed 
in reference to the two supporting pil- 
lars of the edifice overthrown by Sam» 
son. Still it may be doubted whether 
this resemblance was very exact, for as 
it appears from Ps. 105. 39, that it was 
spread out at the base so as to cover as 
yfith a canopy the whole host of Israel, 
shading them from the intense heat of 
the sun, the height of the pillar, if it 
bore any proportion to such a base, must 
have been immense, as im encampment 
for 2,400,000 men would require a space 
of ground of nearly twelve miles square. 
We imagine, therefore, that in external 
appearance it approached near to the 
form of an ascending column of smoke, 
with a widely extended base, and shoot- 
ing up to an inconceivable height in the 
heavens. Some have /supposed that the 
pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire 
were two distinct pillars, but the hypo- 
thesis is scarcely necessary; onp might 
have answered both purposes. This 
pillar-cloud was a striking emblem of 
the divine protection and guidance to 
the chosen people in their sojoumings, 
and we find very significant allusions 
to it in the following passages, Is. 4. 5, 
6, 'For the Lord will create upon every 
dwellii{g.place of Mount Zion and upon 
her assemblies a cloud and smoke by 
day, and the shining of a flaming fire 
by night ; for upon all the glory there 
shall be a defence. And there shall be 
a tabernacle for a shadow in the day- 
time firom the heat, and a place of refuge 
and for a covert from storm and from 
rain.' This predicts the same fiivored 
period of the church with that described 
by .the inspired writer. Rev. 7. 15, 16, 
'And be that sittet^ on tbe throne shall 



22 He took not away the pillar 
of the cloud by day, nor the pillar uf 
fire by night^om oef(»:e the people^ 

  I   ^  »■■■  — —^■■1     . —pi *   ^ I ^  ^» 

dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more ; nei- 
ther sball the sun ligfa^ on them, nor 
any heat ;' i. e. they shall have the 
symbols of the divine presence with 
them as the Israelites had in the wil- 
derness, only in a far more glorious man- 
ner ', and while they shall be shadowed, 
as were the chosen people, from the 
burning rays of the sun, they shall be 
exempted from their privations; they 
shall not complain of hunger or thirst. 
It is evident that this cloudy pillar was 
the seat or habitation of the divine pres* 
pnce, and therefore, in one sense, his 
throne, from which oracles were given 
forth to the people. See Deut. 31. 15. 



RSMAKKS OB THE P1IXA& OF ClOUD. 

Under the strong conviction that this 
extraordinary phenomenon has not hith- 
erto been duly appreciated as a visihU 
symbol of the Divine Presence^ we are 
induced to add some remarks upon the 
purposes which, in that character, it 
was designed to answer. Of its uses as 
a guiding signal to the chosen tribes in 
their march through the wilderness, we 
have, both here and elsewhere, the 
clearest intimations. Thus, Ps. 78. 14, 
4n the day-time also he led them with 
a cloud, and all the night with a light 
of fire.' So also Neh. 9. 12, ^Moreover 
thou leddest them in the day by a cloudy 
pillar ; and in the night by a pillat of 
fire, to give them light in the way where- 
in they should go.' In what particular 
manner this twofold office of a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night, could 
be. performed by one and the same aerial 
colunm, is not entirely obvious. Whe- 
ther the whole mass of cloud which 
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opaque by day became luminoos by 
nlg^ht ; or whether there was a rending at 
nigfbt of the outer dark body of the cloud 
and the consequent disclosure of an inte- 
rior splendor, which was enveloped and 
concealed from view during the day, has 
never been satisfactorily determined. 
We are inclined on the whole to adopt 
the latter opinion, not only because it 
alrikes us as affording a more easy and 
consistent interpretation of the letter of 
Tsrious passages in which it is spoken 
of, but also because it harmonises bet- 
ter with what we conceive to have been 
the sfA^anee of this sublime symbolical 
shadow; on both which points we shall 
be more full in our subsequent annota^ 
tions. This inwrapped inner: splendor, 
which appeared at night, we suppose to 
have been that which is more appropri- 
ately termed 'the Glory of the Lord,' 
and this 'Glory' is said occasionally to 
hare i^peared in the day time, partial- 
larly when God would convey to his 
people an expression of his displeasure 
on account of their transgressions, or 
when he would strike them with a trem- 
bling awe of his majesty, as at the giv- 
ing of the Law from Sinai, where the 
Glory of the Lord appeared as a devour- 
ing fire on the summit of the mount. 
Comp. Ex. 16. 10. Num. 16. 42. In like 
manner it appears that when the two 
sons of Aaron, Nabab and Abihu, of- 
fended by strange fire in their offerings, 
a fatal flash from the cloudy pillar in- 
stantaneously extinguished their lives. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that this 
majestic pillar of cloud was intended to 
serve as the Shekinah, or visible repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, dwelling in the 
midst of the chosen people. 

This, if we mistake not, will be 
placed still farther beyond the reach of 
question, upon considering the names 
by which it is designated. In the pas- 
sage before us, ch. 13. 21 , instead of the 
phraseology of the text, 'the Lord went 
before tiiem,' the Targ. Jon. has, 'The 
Glory of the Shekinah went before then.' 



The Arab. 'The Aogel of the Loid went 
before them.' This latter mode of rend- 
ering is to be especially noticed, as 
we shall find it confirmed by the sa- 
cred writer himself, £x. 14. 19, 'And 
the angel of Ood which went before 
the camp of Israel, removed, and went 
behind them ; an^ the piiiar qf ciaud 
went from before their face and stood 
behind them.' Here it is evident that 
that which in one clause of the verse 
is called the ' pillar of the cloud,' is 
in another called the ' angel of GodJ 
The grounds of this phraseology we 
have already explained in the Note on 
Ex. 3. 2, from which it appears that the 
term 'Angel' is employed to denote any 
kind of Agency, personal or impersonal, 
by which the divine will or working is 
made manifest. Accordingly, as the. 
visible phenomenon of the burning bush 
is called the 'aagel of the Lord,' which 
was on that occasion but another name 
for the Shekinah, so we find the Sheki- 
nah again under another aspect, viz. 
that of the cloudy pillar, expressly call- 
ed by the same designation, £x. 23. 
20-23, 'Behold, I send an Angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not ; for be wiU 
not pardon your transgressions : for my 
name is in him. But if thou shalt in- 
deed obey his voice, and do all that I 
speak ; then I will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and an adversary unto 
thine adversaries. For mine Angel shall 
go before thee, and luring thee in unto 
the Amorites, and the Hittites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Canaanites, and the 
Hivites, and the Jebnsltes ; and I will 
cut them off.' This Angel, we cannot 
question, was the visible Shekinah in 
the pillar of cloud ; and it is to the 
same manifested personage that allu- 
sion is had in what is said, Is. 63. 8, 9, 
of the 'Angel of the divine presence,' 
who was afflicted in all the affliction of 
his people, and who in his love and in 
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his pity redeemed them, bearings and 
carrying them all the days of old. 
Again, the aliosion is the same, Mai. 
3. 1, 'Behold, I will send my messen- 
ger, and he shall prepare the way be- 
fore me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even 
the messenger (i. e. the Angel) of the 
covenant f whom ye delight in :' behold, 
he shall come, «aith the Lord of hosts.' 
Here it is clear that the 'Lord' and the 
'Angel of the covenant' are identical, 
and no one doubts that this is a predic- 
tion of the coming of Christ heralded 
by John the Baptist. Consequently, 
Christ of the New Testament, and the 
'Angel' or 'Jehovah' of the Old, are one 
and the same. But to return to the 
passage last quoted frbin Exodus, as 
the 'name' of God is but another term 
for his nature^ the import is, that the 
divine nature, that is, the divine power, 
efficacy, authority, majesty, and om- 
niscience would be associated with the 
external visible symbol. To all prac- 
tical purposes, therefore, this cloudy 
pillar was to them the 'Angel-Jeho- 
vah,' the God of their nation, and they 
were to look up to that sublime and 
awful column as a visible embodiment 
of their covenant God, as an ever pres- 
ent witness, and feel as if a thousand 
eyes were peering out of the midst of it 
upon them, from which not even their 
slightest word or deed could be hidden. 
Indeed this view of the cloudy pillar as 
a kind of watch-tower of the Almighty, 
an aerial Mizpeh, or 'place of espial,' is 
expressly recognised in the remarkable 
passage, Ex. 14. 24, 25, 'And it came to 
pass, that in the morning-watch the 
Lord looked unto the host of the Egyp- 
tians through the pillar of fire and of 
the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians, and took off their chariot- 
wheels, that they drave them heavily ; 
so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee 
from the face of Israel; 'for the Lord 
fighteth for them against the Egyptians.' 
We shall hereafter havie occasion to 



notice, throughout the whole tenor of' 
the Mosaic narrative, that this wt>ii- 
drous symbol is the very object which 
is to be understood, in innumerable in- 
stances, by the title 'Lord' (Jehovah), 
to which 'Angel of the Lord,' or ra*. 
ther 'Angel-Jehovah' is perfectly tanta^ 
mount. This is plainly the idea con- 
veyed by the language of the text Which 
has given rise to these remarks ; 'The 
Lord went before them in a pillar of' 
cloud,' &c., where we do not perceive 
that to the minds of the ancient readers 
of the Hebrew Scriptures the term 'Lord' 
would convey any other idea than that 
of the visible phenomenon by, in, and 
through which the divine attributes were 
manifested. So again Deut. L 32, 33, 
'Yet in this thing ye did not believe 
the Lord your God, who went in the 
way before you, to search you out a 
pltice to pitch your tents in, in fire by 
night, to show you by what way ye' 
should go, and in a cloud by day.' It 
was this visible Deity which was in- 
tended in all such phrases as 'before the 
Lord,' 'from the Lord,' 'unto the Lord,* 
&c., where the circumstances compel 
us to aifix somewhat of a loaU idea to 
the expression. 

But another important view of the 
subject is afforded by the fact, that it 
was this visible symbol of Jehovah 
which was the orac/« of the chosen peo- 
ple. It was the Shekinah, the Glory, 
enthroned in the pillar of cloud, but 
afterwards removed into the most holy 
place of the tabernacle and temple, 
which issued commands and delivered 
responses to the congregation. Thus 
Ps. 99. 6, 7, 'They called upon the Lord, 
and he answered them. He spake unto 
them in the- cloudy pillar.' A still more 
remarkable passage to the same effect 
occurs Ex. 33. d-^-l 1 , which we give'with 
the omission of the Italics gratuitously 
introduced into the English version ; 
'And it came to. pass, as Moses entered 
into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar 
descended, and stood at the door oif tba 
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tabernacle, and talked with Mosee. 
And an the people saw the cloudy pil- 
lar stand at the tabernade-door : and 
all the people rose up and worshipped, 
eTery man in his tent-door. And the 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as 
a man speaketh unto his friend.' Here 
it is evident that 'cloudy pillar* and 
*L<!»rd' are used synonymously ) and if 
the fact of such a usage in repeated in- 
stances he borne in mind> there will be 
no serious objection to the present mode 
of rendering t. 9, ' the Lord talked with 
Moses,' instead of simply < it talked 
>j^ith Mos6s.' The phraseology, at any 
rate, is remarkable, and shows beyond 
question that the cloud of the Shekinah 
Was the grand organ ef communication 
to the covenant people. It was the 
Speaker f the Wbrdf of the ancient ecoa* 
om^ ; and the place whence the oracles 
were uttered from the Shekinah, after 
it became enthroned in the sanctuary, 
was called li^^l dsWr, toord^plaeej 
from 'Xn dabavy wordy to which, as 
every scholar knows, corresponds the 
Gr. Loyo;, wordy used by John in the 
commencement of his Gospel. Indeed, 
we are persuaded that it is only in the 
Tiew above given of the import of the 
visible symbol of the cloudy pillar and 
the enshrined Glory, that we have the 
true clue to the Evangelist's meaning, 
which, if we understand it, is nothing 
less than an identification of Christ with 
the 'Jehovah,' or the oracular preaenee, 
t^e Shekinah, of the Old Testament. <ln 
the beginning,' i. e. under the old dis- 
pensation, 'was the Word,' the speak- 
ing, commanding, law-giving Shekinah; 
'and the Weird was with God, and the 
Word was - God,' equivalent to what 
Moses says, <My name is m him,' all 
divine attributes were to be coaaidered 
as associated with and dwelling in the 
sensuous irymbol ; <And the Word was 
tnade flesh and dwelt among us,' the 
shi&dowy, but glorious symbol )»f the 
earlier ecbnomy at length beckme suIk 
Mantiafed in hunian 'fleih, tad aa the 



incarnate Jehovah dwelt, or as the 
original has it (^soKn¥*^^v) tabernaeledt 
ehekinized among us ; 'and we beheld 
his glory,' referring not to the intrinsic 
moral glory that distinguished his char- 
acter, and that might be said to be seen 
whenever his person was seen, but rather 
to that special aad overwfaehning display 
of which John, l^ter, and James were 
ejre-witnesses on the mount of trans- 
figuration, when there was a tempoiary 
rending or laying aside of the veil ot 
his flesh, the cloud of his human nature^ 
and a transient disclosure of the indwel- 
ling Shekinah, the gkiry of his Godhead. 
This was a preintiination to the senses 
of that ideffiible light and splendor in 
which he will appear when he comes 
with the retinue of his saints to be the 
luminary of the New Jerusalem, which 
is to come down from God out df heaven. 
The whole scene seems to have been 
intended to afford a demonstration to 
the senses of the substantial identity of 
the person of the incarnate Redeaner 
with the manifested Jehovah of the Jew* 
ish dispensation. Consequently, what- 
ever of essential divinity is indicated 
by the title 'Jehovah,' it is uiiquestion» 
ably to be considered as belonging to 
Christ. The proposal of Peter on this 
occasion to build three • tabernacles, 
while it showed that the overpowering 
display had somewhat confused his 
mind, shows at the same time, by a 
natural association, the connexion in his 
thoughts of the Shekinah with a taber^ 
naele. Here was the Shekinah, which 
he well knew had been used to abide in a 
tabema4sle, but there was no tabeiaaole 
to receive it, and thsnoe his proposition. 
It would be easy to praoecute this 
train of thought to a mach greater ex- 
tent, and accumulate proojs of onr main 
piontipn, but we must leave it to be lol. 
lowed, out 'by ourselves orodiers under 
circumstances that will allow of mora 
enlargement. We doubt aol it is afield 
la ;vbieh a rich, harvest' of Scriptoea 
alieidatisnisysttobajraapsd. : - i 
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AND the LoEB spake nnto Mxh 
ses, saying, 
2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, & that they turn and encamp 



• ch. IS. 18. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The children of Israel hod now ar- 
rived near the head of the Red Sea, uid 
at the limit of the three days' journey 
into the wilderness, for which they had 
applied. It is therefore evident that 
tiieir next m6Ye must decide their futore 
course, and convey te the Egyptians, 
who doubtless kept a keen eye upon 
their movements, a clear and decisive 
intimation of their intaitiQas. If they 
designed to do as they had all along de- 
dared to be their purpose, they would 
atay at this- place and proceed to cele- 
brate their intended feast to Jehovah ; 
bat if they meant to escape altogether, 
they would resume their journey, and, 
passing by the head of the Red Sea, 
strike off into the desert. The march 
from Etham then, whatever direction it 
took, was to be a decisive move, and 
what that move was we are now to 
consider. 

2. Speak ante th§ children qf leraelf 
that they turuy fco. Heb. HDIOT^ yaahubUf 
from D11D, the usual meaning of which 
is to retumy twm back, go back again, 
and so it is here rendered by Gesenius. 
But the circumstances of the case for- 
bid this meaning except in a very limit- 
ed degree. The import of the term un- 
doubtedly is that of turning off, detfi' 
ating, from the direct course, which 
would have beea due east till they had 
rounded the upper extremity of the golf. 
Aa ample confirmation of this sense of 
the term may be seen upon comparing 
£iek. 36. 7. Zech. 7. 14— S. 8. Ps. 73. 
to. The divine command now given to 
change the direction of their route must 
bavebeen ancxpected and surprising to 
aU parties, and one which on any human 
principle of action would hav« appeavcd 



before b Pi^hiroth, between cMiff* 
dol and the sea, avet against Baal- 
zephon : before it shall ye encamp 
by the sea. 

k Numb. S3. 7. « Jer. 44. 1. 

utterly inexplicable. To be convinced 
of this we need only bring before us the 
topography of the region. About the 
bead of the Gulf of Suez a desert plain 
extends for ten or twelve miles to the 
west and north of the city of that 
name. On the west this plain is bound- 
ed by the mountainous chain of Attaka, 
which comes down toward the sea in a 
north-western direction, contracting the 
breadth of the plain more and more, till 
it finally seems to shut it up by its ter- 
mination at Ras-el'Attaka, twelve milea 
below Suez. But on approaching this 
point ample room is found to pass be- 
yond ; and on passing beyond, we find 
ourselves in a broad alluvial plain, form* 
ing the mouth of the valley of Bedea. 
This plain is on the other or southern 
side nearly shut up by the termination 
of another chain of these mountains^ 
which extend between the Nile and the 
western shore of the Red Sea. Any 
further progress in this directiod would 
be impossible to a large army, especially 
one encumbered with flocks and herds, 
with women, children, and baggage. 
The valley of Bedea, which opens to 
the Red Sea in the broad plain above* 
mentioned, narrows as it proceeds west- 
ward towards the Nile. It forms a fine 
roadway between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, and as such has in all ages been 
one of the most frequented routes in aU 
the country, being travelled by all par^ 
ties and caravans desirous of proceed- 
ing from the neighborhood of Cairo^ or 
places to the south of Cairo, to Suez, or 
the region lying beyond the head of the 
gulf. Now, the Hebrew host being al 
Btham, and their next step firom thenot 
being of the utmost importsnce^ they 
were diiaotadi not— aSfinight obviously 
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kAV« been cxpected^tb |M»i»rdund tine 
head of the Gulf into the ^inai feainaulai 
but to proceed southward, between the 
mountains of Attaka and the wettem 
shore of the Gulf, and, after passing the 
Ka9>el-Attaka, to encamp in the plaite 
into irhich the valle^^ of Bedea opens. 
But the question recurs, why brin(^ them 
down this way, and make the passage 
of the Red Sea necessary, ^hen the^ 
might so much more easily have got 
ittto the peninsula of Sinai by going 
round the Gulf? — why lead them out of 
their way to * entangle' and * shut them 
in' between the mountains and the sea? 
The answer to this is given in v. 3, 4. 
It was to give Pharaoh an additional 
inducement to follow them to his own 
diestruction, by hit knowledge of the 
advantage which their embarrassed po- 
sition would give him over them. The 
overthrow of the Egyptian host was the 
cont e mplated result of ^this movement } 
nnd by this overthrow not only did the 
Sgyptians receive their complete and 
linal punishment, but the immediate -se- 
eority and future success of the Israel- 
ites were greatly assisted by it. Fei 
^re learn from many passages- of Scrip- 
ture, that the neighboring tribes and 
natives were too much alarmed and in- 
timidated by this stnpeadotts event to 
think of any hostile enoonmer, the sin- 
gle instance of the Amalekites excepted. 
Ihit of this more in the seqnel.*-**^ B«- 
Jintt Pihahirotk, Hsb. tlT^rfil *>fi "^S 
Hpkni pi hahirothf mors properly writ- 
Wk in English in the form of <Pi*ha* 
Idfoth.' * There is not a more minute 
^ecilioation of locality in the Bible than 
tet which the text affords-; and one is 
M to think that it wai thus careinlly 
pointed out, in order to render it mani- 
fest tiiat the passage eotrid not there be 
•ffected by less than a minkdo; or, is 
biher words, to preclude those) attempts 
Is ascottnt ibr it on nataral grounds 
¥^ich have actually resultsd' from the 
memory of the spot thns distinstly d»* 
tosled beinf now lest. Not ono, of ths 
Vol. I 15 



Bomes now exists* It perhaps throws 
some light on the jiamsge tojMsd tho 
word Pi-ha^hirothnot as a proper namoi 
but as a descriptive epithet. Hiroih 
means a valley, a confined pass, or a 
defile among mountains; pi signifies 
'mouth,' or < entrance;' ha is msrely 
the definite article Ms, or of the: so 
that we may read the word Pi-hO'hiroihf 
as * the entrance of th^ valley or pnss.* 
It would thus denote, as we may tiko 
it, the pass or strip of land along ths 
western sbore of the gulf, between ths 
mountains wtiieh skirt the sea, and tho 
sea itself. It is certain that they crossed 
ft^m the Western to the eastern shorn j 
and as tins valley between the mono- 
tains and the sea commences nearly al 
the extremity of the gulf, the Hebrews 
most have entamped along its < month* 
or entrance, if the sea were nearly Uien 
as it is now ; and time they would l^ivn 
been efieotuially < shut in' between tho 
mountains, the desert, and the sea. Ths 
same result arises if we read Pi-hahi*. 
roth as a proper name, and apply it to 
the mountains which confine the valley 
at its entrance, the present name of 
which, Addagij * deliverance,' may bo 
supposed to commemorate the passage 
of die Red Sea, and therefore to have 
superseded some pieviotts name. This 
opinion is ths more, probable, because 
the flanks of the Hebrew host would 
have been exposed to the Egyptisns 
whilst marching intd the sea, if wo 
place the point of passage any whsto 
above this valley, in which the moim- 
tains protected the right flank, and ths 
sea the left. Here their rear only wonld 
be exposed, and accordingly ws read 
only of their rear being protected by 
the pillar of ckmd^ which implies thil 
their flanks needed no pcoteotion* Wo 
also think that it has ^not been mM^ 
eiently considered that an encanqmisnt 
ooasisting of about two millions of pos* 
pis must have covemd a vast extW^ 
ground) andwhsiav^ they ensmapad 
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S For Pharaoh will say of tht 
children of Inael, 'They* are 



«Pb.71. n. 



^Te stretched along the sbore for the 
•xtent of several miles, particularly if 
they were heauned ia iMtween the tea 
aad tbe mountains as we woiUd cod* 
jectare ; and if then vheo'thiis stretch* 
•d out in 4>ne extensive line from north 
to south along the western shore of the 
fulf, the southern pari of the hody oom- 
SMmced the move into the dried passage 
ia the sea, it aeoessarily iallews that 
the point of passage must have been 
many miles below tbe termination of 
^ inlet. This aigument is conclusive 
to our minds that, consistently with 
their encampment along the seacoasii 
they must have passed many miles to 
the south of the end of the gulf, wher- 
ever the gulf then ended ; and even if il 
terminated much more to the aoiuth than- 
at present, we are still disposed to con* 
eider this position of the cam|> as tbe 
mint probable, because most consistent 
with the * sfauuing in,' the > entangling,' 
and the other eircuinstanoes, which im- 
ply that, when the Egyptian host took 
them in the rear, their only way to es* 
cape was throogh the sea.' Fiet^Bibit, 
«-^^ir Seiwein Oigdoi and the mo- over 
ggahut Baal-z$pher, It ia impossible 
to attain to any certainty in the' location 
«f these places, nor in fact is it dear 
what precise idea is to beaffixed to the 
term * before' in this connexion. We 
■iky doubtless be satislled that the sev- 
iial places mentioned were' all within 
ther distance of ten or twelve miles of 
•ach other, and proibably all ia sight to 
iame part of tho host, which in a valley 
af no great width must have spread over 
at' least that extant. Professor 8toart 
(Oottrse of H«b. fltody, Eae. IV.) Uiinfcs 
that Migdol is identical with the mo- 
<fon^3iMr Suec, orw«tt of Bnex. 'This 
k h small place, strongly ibrtified ia 
iieaeni HJass, in order U^ aaoara the 



taBtfied ib the land, the wi JdctnaM 
hath ihut them in. 



privilege of water for Suez. Itisaboot 
three miles west from Suez ; and in thia 
low sandy plain, it must be altogether 
in view* if aow in ancient times thexa 
was a similar castle or iortification at 
this well, (a thing altogether probahk* 
toDsidering the nearness oi' predatory 
Arabian Nomades), then Mig4ol waa 
aa appropriate name for the placa* Fov 
although the regular Hebrew word for 
tWMr is il^if^ migdaly yet ^lab mig- 
iolf from its derivation, seems to be aJ^ 
together an eqaivi^nt for ^ISTa m%* 
dalf and tbereibre to mean towir,JorH^ 

3. Pharotk wm My of tU ekiUtnm 
t^bma. Heb. iM^O*^ ^3d]^ *1)att aaMr 
/tbas Fjsmi7, wiU soy to tht dUldren ^f 
hroA ; i. e. as to, re^^cting, the dal* 
dren of Israel. See this sense of the par- 
tide < to' illustrated in the Note on Gen. 
20. 3. Gr. ircfN rwr viwk.— V ^TAsy mf. 
cnlangled. Heb. 6*^^^ ns&«Mm, fro«l 
TQ >«*, to U psrpleffed, to vwidsr 
a»o«^ ith pirpttaeity, whether physicallgr 
or mentally. Qr. vXtt^wn-atj tkiy roaa 
about. -The term occors Est. 3. 15, 
<The^dty of Shushaa was ptrpUxod ;' 
and also Joel. 1. 18, <The herds of cat* 
tie are porytexodf because they have aa 
pasture.' This sudden turn on tha part 
of the Ismelites would naturally lead 
Pharaoh to conclude that they had mia- 
taken their way, and knew net what to 
do. But their apparnU infatuation waa 
the meaas of prodacing in him a roal ia^ 
fiituation, which prompted him to prnv 
sue them to his mini— ^ir TAssoi/dsrw 
fM«t hath $hfa them in. The host af 
Israel having entered this narrow paaa 
befweea the moontaina on one side, and 
the sea on the other, Pharaoh would 
snppase that by euttiag off their retreat 
in the rear, they would have no aiaaat 
af esaapaaic^t. throng tba aaai aad 
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•4 Aaid •! will haidea Pharaoh's 
heftrtf that he ahaU follow after 
them; and I 'will be honoured 
upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
host; f that the E^fyptiant may 
know that I am. the Loto. And 
thty did ao. 

• ch. 4. tl. * 7. li 'eh. •; M. ver. 17, 18. 
Ronn. 9. 17, 93, S3. rch,7,5. 

this of course did not enter his thoughts. 
'What seems to tend to the church's 
ruin) is often overruled to the ruin of 
the churches enemies.' Henry. 

4. / wiU 6e hofwrtd ufon Pharaoh, 
and upon all hit host. Heb. n^SSK 
ikkdbtiah, I will be glorified. The ul- 
timate scope to which all the counsels 
of Pharaoh were to be pverruled is here 
stated; viz. the bringing of a larger 
measure of glory to the great name of 
God. This is in fact the end of all his 
judgments upon wicked men. As ah 
creatures are made for his honor and 
glory, if they do not willingly and cor- 
dially render him his due, he will ex- 
tort it from them in the righteous doom 
to which he condemns them. Comp. 

Ezek. 38. 3S, 23. IT And they did to. 

That IS, the Israelites did as they had 
been commanded relative to changing 
their route. 

5. R ftat told the king that the people 
had fied. Pharaoh could not be igno- 
rant that the Israelites had left Egypt, 
for the avowed purpose of holding a 
sacrifice in the desert, as they had gone 
out with his permission, and their de- 
parture had been hastened by his own 
people. But this he se^ms not to have 
regarded as a < flight.' He is now, how- 
ever, informed that they had 'fled ;' i. e. 
that they discovered a very different 
intention from that of going three days' 
journey into the wilderness and return- 
ing again^ as he had been led to etpect. 
He now understood that tiiey. had no 
intentioii of retuiaing. It wta in this 
sense that Pharaoh leamadthat they 
had /fled.' . H« pK»bahly tscnvsd hia 



5 IT And it was told the kiagof 
Egypt that the pec^le fled: and 
h the heart of Pharaoh and of his 
servants was turned asainst th« 
people, and they said. Why have 
we done this, that we have let Ib^* 
lael go fWan setying Us 9 

kPs.tOI.S9. 

information from some of the mixt mul- 
titude who returned upon the route be- 
ing changed, for which they could see 
no reason, and therefore concluded it 
hot safe to trust themselves longer to 

such an uncertain goidanccw IT And 

the heart of Pharaoh and of hie tervantt 
tau turned, fee. This inexorable mon* 
arch was left in a previous chapter 
stricken with terror and dismay at the 
death of the first-bom. We saw him 
overpowered by that signal display of 
divine wrath against him, and inwardly 
constrained to send away the Israelites 
in haste out of his dominions. We 
could fain have hoped that the terrible 
chastisement he had already experi- 
enced would have been sufficient to 
humble the pride of his spirit, and bring 
him in penitence and jwayer to the foot- 
stool of divine mercy. Bnt, iilas ! the 
power of a reprobate sense shows itself 
as strong as ever. £very conviction 
and alarm, had passed away from his 
obdurate mind, like breath from the. 
polished surface of a mirror. He re- 
pented indeed, but only that he had let 
them go. He repented that he had been 
obedient to the command of God, and 
he would retract his permission. Pride, 
resentment, avarice, reassumed their 
empire over his heart, and goaded him 
on to the mad attempt to recover his 
escaping captives. His subjects, so far 
as they had a profitable interest in the 
hibori of the Israeliieav would natarally 
share in the feelings of the king, and 
the intimatiMi of loss would not fail U» 
alarm those who had <lent' to the Hew 
tesvs thsir < jswels of stiver and jewela 
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10 If And when PharaiA drew 
nigh) the children of Israd lifted up 
their eyes, and behold, the Egyp- 
tians marched after them; and 

■BMks, 'We do not agreo witli thoM 
who think tint the king of Egypt cnnie 
upon the cncnmped Hebrem through 
the vnlley of Bedea, in Ihe plain at the 
BMiath of which they were e&camped. 
Ae be was so glad to find how they bad 
'entangled themaelvee in the land,' he 
w»e not likely to take a oourae which 
would deprive him of all the advantages 
derivable from their apparent oversight.. 
This he would do by coming upon them 
throngh the valley of Bedea, for thik 
iroold have left open to them' the alter* 
native of escaping from their position 
by the way they entered ; whereas, by 
ooming the same way they had come, 
he shut up that do<Nr of escape } and if 
they fled before him, left them no other 
visible resource but to march up the 
valley of Bedea, back to Egypt, before 
the IiSgyptian troops. That this was 
really the advantage to himself which 
the king saw in their position, and that 
it was his object to drive them before 
him back to Egypt through this valley, 
or to destroy them i£ they offered to 
resist, we have not the least dou^t : and 
it is unlikely that he would take any 
road but that which would enable him 
te eecare these benefits.' To this view 
of the sol^ect we do not object as far as 
the main body of Pharaoh's army is 
concerned* They would no doubt pur« 
sue the Hebrew caravan in the same 
route which it travelled, but as the 
Sgyptians doubtless^ kept themselves 
inlibrmed of every m<Svement of the Is- 
raelites, we would suggest the proba^ 
Ulity that a dttaehnutU of PhanLoh's 
forces took their march through the 
valley of Tih, in order to intercept 
their escape through that avenue. They 
wenld thus be effectually hemmed in 
on every side, and no possible mode of 
•Ktrioatiun remained for them, unless 

16» 



thev were idle afraid: and the 
children of Israel » cried out unto 
the Loan. 

n Josh. S4. 7. Neh. 0. 9, Ps. M. 17. A 107. 6. 



the sea opened to let them pass through 
it. The Egyptians being satisfied that 
they had secured their pray, and that it ^ 
was imposeible for iheir fugitive bonds" 
men to escape, were in no haste to as* 
sail them. They wen themaelvee also 
probably wearied by their rapid marchj 
They therefore encamped for the night 
^-for it was towards evening when they 
arrived ^intending, no> doubt, to -give 
effect to their intentions in the morn* 

inff» 

10. And when Phamtk drtw ntgA, 
&c. However much reason we have 
befinre had to wonder at the- obstinacy 
and unbelief of Pharaoh, we have hen 
occasion to vent our astonishment at 
the unbelief of those in whom we should 
least expect it* The sight of their old 
oppressors struck the Israelites with 
terror. Pervaded by a general ']ianic, 
their iaith and their courage seemed to 
desert them at once. They deplored- 
the rash adventure. in which they had' 
engaged, and their servile minds looked 
back with regret and envy upon the en- 
slaved condition under which they bad 
so recently sighed. But wherefore did . 
they now give way to fear ? Could they 
not look back upon the wonders which 
God had wrought for them so short a 
time before ? Could they not remember 
the recent death of all the first-boni in 
Egypt t Could they not fix their eye on 
the pillar of cloud, and encourage them* 
selves in that immediate token of God's 
presence with them and his care for> 
them? True indeed, they were in a 
strait,^ very great strait, and their peril 
was imminent. They wen surrounded 
with dangers on all sides. The moon* 
tains, the sea, the punning, hosts i^ • 
Egypt pnssed close upim them on every' 
hand. In ordinary cireumstaaces then 
was no doubt, ooeaeion forthe greataAT. 
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11 oAnd they said unto Mobchi, 
Because there were no grayes in 
Egypti hast thou taken us away to 

« P«. 106. 7, 8. 

alarm. But they were not in ordinary 
dicainstasees. They had lately wit- 
iieaKd a aeries of moat «xtrae(rdinary 
proofr that God bad taken up their 
oaaae. They knew, moreoi^, that it 
waa the same God who had so mnacu- 
loualy appeared in their behalf, and 
brought them out of Egypt, that had 
oonducted them to the perilous poeition 
whiob they now occupied, and they were 
bound to believe that in all this he in- 
tended them good and not evil, and that 
his omnip^eaoe would in some way 
make sure their rescue. Their fears 
thereibve were groundless, and their 
oomplaints inexcusable. They showed 
in this too much of the spirit of Pha- 
raoh himself. They were as forgetful 
df the Lord's mercies which they had 
eqierienced, as he of the judgments 
which he had suffered. The similarity 
howevw of our own conduct in trying 
circumstances should no doubt abate 
our surprise at the perrerseness of Is- 
rael. Alas, how little can we ounelvet 
exercise faith and trust, in our own dan- 
gers and troubles ! . How prone are we 
to forget our past mercies, how inca- 
pabld to see onr present help, how ready 
to oouat God our enemy whm his provi- 
dence frowns, and after all our experi- 
ence of his truth to cry out, *We shall 
one day perish V Let then the spirit of 
self-reproof temper our condemnation of 
i^nbelieving Israel. 

11. And they said unto Hfosft, Be- 
Mi»e, kc» Had the Israelites merely 
given way to the inward promptings of 
an ignoble (bar, or confined the expres- 
sion of it to one another, we should have 
be^n less disposed to condemn, althouj^ 
even then we should not have been able 
to excuse it. But when we see their 
feais exciting them to murmur against 
If as the procuring canae of their 



die itt tike wilderness ? Wlierelbre 
hast thod dealt Ihus with ufl» to 
carry us forth out of Egypt 1 

distresses, we can scarcely prevent m 
feeling of the indignant from miagliag 
with our surprise. It vras at once an 
ebullition of rank injustice and ingrati- 
tude towards Moses, and a gross provo* 
cation of God, in obedience to whose 
orders he had taken every step towuds 
their deliverance. We do not feirget, 
although they did, that ail his great in* 
terests were embarked with theirs ia 
this enterprise. Hie lot was cast into 
the common lap. He had made a sacri- 
fice onspeakably greater than any otlMr 
individual of the immense congregation. 
.His prospects, either ibr himself or his 
family, were no more bright or flatter- 
ing tluin those of the obscurest I^ebrew^ 
If there were danger from the pursuiiig 
host of Pharaoh, his share, assuredly, 
was not less than that of any other man. 
He had rendered himself peculiarly oIk 
noxious to the unrelenting tyrant, end- 
must have been among the first victima 
of his resentment. In view of this 
treatment we feel that if others might 
be offended, Moses might bum ; and yet 
in the midst of these trying circum- 
stances, he affords us a noble example 
of the meekness and forbearance Ibr 
which be was so distinguished. In the 
danger which appeared, and in the uih 
reasonable and wicked complaining of 
the people against him, he stood un- 
moved. Far from remonstrating with 
them or vindicating himself, he dis- 
covered the most admirable composure 
of mind, aiming to comfort and encour- 
age instead of chiding them, and as8ur> 
ing them that they had nothing t4 do 
bat to remain quiet and wait. They 
need neither flee nor fight. That was 
the last time that the Egyptians should 
cause them either fear or trouble. The 
Lord should fight for them and they 
shottld 'sooB see the unreasoaableaesa 
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' 12 p/rf not this the word that we 
did tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let 
us alooe, that we may serve the 
Egyptians ? For it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians, than 
that we should die m the wilder^ 
ness. 

13 lAnd Moses said unto the 
people, qFear ye no.t, stand stUl, 

FCh. i. 91. 4i 6. 9. <l9.Chi:oii. tO. 1», 17. 
laai. 41. 10, IS, 14. 

™ ^ -     - - j-^ - --1 

of their alarms, and be ashamed of their 
uigust suspicions and complaints. 

12. Is not this the wordf &c. We do 
not indeed previously read of their ut- 
tering these precise words, but this was 
the spirit, the drill, of their desponding 
expostulations with Moses and A-Ofon 
when they found their burdens increas- 
ed. The language breathes the most 
deplorable sordidness and jnisillanimity 
of soul, as if their spirits had been ut- 
terly broken down and crashed by ttieir 
long bondage. Because their liberty 
was attended with some dangers and 
difficulties, they speak of it with virtual 
contempt, as if a state of servitude 
were to be preferred! Had they pos- 
sessed the generous spirits of men, they 
would h^ve said it was better, if needs 
1)6, to die on the field of honor than to 
live in the chains of slavery. Why 
•should the idea of a grave in the wil- 
derness be so dreadful to them ? Why 
should they prefer to it a grave in 
B^ypt? It was but a grave at the 
worst ; only if they died now, they died 
at oac6 ; died like men defending their 
lives, liberty, and families ; not pour- 
ing out their lives, drop by drop, under 
the whip of a cruel taskmaster. ' But 
slavery had done its work in extinguish- 
^g the nobler impulses of their nature, 
and the native unbelief and depravity of 
the himian heart had put the finishing 
•troke to their perverseness. 

13. Fear ye notf stand stitt, Heb. 
*QSE^tin hithyatzebUj stand Jirm; waver 
not stagger not, in yoor minds. — ^ 



ftnd see the salvation of the Lord, 
which he wiH shew to you fOP-day : 
foir the Egyptians whom ye have 
seen ^to-day, ye shall see tl^em a^ 
gainii6mor0 forever. 
14 i^TheLoRDShali fight for you, 
and ye shall "hold your peace. 

r v«r.«5. I>e«t. 1. so. SeSiSS. * 90. «. Josli. 
10. 14, 49. dc S3, d,. SChron. 30. 90. J^eh. 
4. 90. isai. SI. 4. ^ isai. 30. 15. 

IT See the saivatUm of the Lord. That 
is> expedience, enjoy the salvation. See 
on this peculiar Ase of the word ' see* 

the Note on Gen. 42. I. 1 fwc the 

Egyptians tchomye have seen^ &c'. Heb. 
'For in what manner ye hkve seen ths 
Egyptians to-day ye shall not add to 
see them toy more for ever ;' i. e. ys 
shall not see them (dive any more. ' 

14. Ye shall hold your peace. Hel». 
"pID^nt) taharishuHj ye shall be silent ; 
ti term denoting here, as in many other 
instances, not so much a cessation from 
noise as from actiony equivalent to re- 
maining ^till, quiet, or inert. Thus, t 
Kings, 19.' 11, 'Why are ye the last to 
bring the king back from his house?' 
Heb. 'Why are ye silent from bring- 
ing,' &c. ; i. e. why are ye negligent f 
Ps. 83. 1, 'Keep not thou silence^ O 
God '^ i. e. do nbt fiirhear to act. Ps, 5. 
3, 'Our God shall come and not keep 
silence;^ i. e. shall not'remain inactive. 
By this usage of the term we are assist^ 
ed in the interpretation of Rev. 8. 1, 
'And when we had opened the seventh 
seal there was tience in heaven about 
the space of half an hour ;' i. e. there 
was a respite from action ; the vari- 
ous symbolical agents who had hitherto 
been so' busily employed in the vision- 
9!ty heaven, came to a temporary pause, 
representing some epoch in the state of 
th^ church when a series of stirring and 
ftiomentous eVents, a succession of wars 
and commotion's, were followed by a 
profound, though not a lasting calm, 
fiuchisthd import of the symbol, and 
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15 f And the LoBP said unto Mo> 
seSyWherefore criest thou unto m« ? 
iSpeakunto the children of Israel, 
ihat they go forward : 

16 But tfift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea, 

r<tl,M.eb.7.ta. 



it is the province of the prophetic ex- 
positor to as<9ertaili from the records of 
history with wh&t ers^f the church the 
▼ision corresponds. In tlie case before 
118) the prophet's words are strikingly 
pertinent, Isa. 90. 7, 'Therefore have I 
cried coQceming this, Their strength is 
to sit still/ 

16. Wher^ort eriest thou unto im f 
As nothing has been before said of Mo- 
ses' cr]ring or praying to the Lord in 
express words, we may suppose either 
that his crying on this occasion was in 
Strong inward ejaculations and groan- 
ings, mingled perhaps with an undue 
perturbation of spirit, or that Moses is 
here addressed as the representative of 
the people ; not as crying in his own 
person, but in that of the collective body 
of which he was the head. The first is 
the most probable supposition, and it 
naturally suggests the inquiry how it 
could be wrong for Moses to pray under 
these circumstance^ ? Does not God 
himself say, Ps. 4. 15, 'Call upon me 
in the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee and thou shalt glorify me.' To 
this it may be answered, that in the 
present case there was no occasion to 
cry to the Lord ; for he \ad already 
manifested so decidedly that he was 

\ determined to deliver, his people, that 
neither they nor Moses ought to have 

, had a doubt about it. And again, this 
was no time for prayer. There was 
something else to be instantly done. It 
was the time for him and them to act. 
^ Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward.' Let us remember 
that every thing is beautiful in its season. 
Times there often are when it is proper 
and necessary that we should enter our 



and divide it: and the diildren 
of Israel shall ffo on dry graumd 
through the midBt of the sea. 
17 And I, behold, I will « harden 
the . hearts of the Egyptians, and 
they shall follow them : and I will 

V ver. 8. ch. 7. S. 

chambers, and shut the door upon us, 
and commune with our own hearts and 
with God— often times when it might be 
well for us even to spend whole nights 
in prayer— often also sudden emergen- 
cies when we must cry with our whole 
souls to God. But there are other times 
when we are required to exert ourselves 
actively, and to show our faith in the 
promises of God by entering without 
fear or care or delay into the greatest 

straits and dangers. V Speak unto the 

children ofltraely that they go forward. 
Though the ses was directly before 
them, and its depths seemed utterly to 
deny them a passage, yet as the power 
that made the sea bade them advance, 
it was certain that he would either di« 
vide, or congeal, or exhaust it, so that 
it should offer no obstruction to their 
crossing. This is no strange language 
to the Christian. In the most difficult 
and appalling circumstances, the com* 
mand is often to be heard by us, *Go 
forward.' Thoii^h there may be moon* 
tains of opposition, or waves of trouble, 
or seas of danger, in the path of duty, 
yet the word is *Go forward.' Faith 
has its most perfect work in the hour 
of darkuess. Follow its guidance and 
* a way shall be made in Uie sea, and a 
path in the mighty waters.' 

16. Lift thou up thy rod — and divid€ 
it* Heb. 1fl9p3 bekdehUf cleave it, 6r« 
f>i7^ov avrriVf rend it. No efficacy of 
course is to be attributed on this or any 
former occasion to the rod, or even to 
Moses, in producing an effect to which 
Omnipotence alone was competent. But 
it wfis proper that Moses as an instru- 
ment should appear conspicuous in the 
transaction, in order that God might 
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X get me hoDonr upon Phambb, and 
upon all his host, upon his chariots, 
and upcm his hoisemen. 

1 8 Aiid the Egyptians 7 shall know 
that I am the Lord, when I have 
gotten me honour upCHi Pharaoh, 
tipon his chariots, and upon his 
Jiorsemen. 

- 19 1[ And the angel of God > which 
-went beforii the campof l6rad^ re^ 
snored, and went behmd them ; and 
the pillar of the cloud went from 
before their face, and stood behind 
tkem: 



ver. 4. y ver. 4. > ch. 18. SI. db 23. 30. d^ 
. 54. Nttinb. SO. 16. Isai. 08. 9. 



thus giv\8 m mBw attestation^in the sight 
of tho whote host, to the authority with 
xrhich he was clothed, in order tcr se- 
oure- for him a suitable degree of re- 
spect, honor, and obedience in all their 
subsequent relations. 

19. And the angel {^f Ood^^^-^rimovedf 
9lc. The Israelites were still in their 
gncampmait, waiting with trembling so- 
licitude tiie crisis of their fate. What 
must have been their astonishment to 
.see, all at once, the pillar of the cloud, 
which was in front of them, move round 
itt silent migesty through the air, and 
take its place in their rear ! <The glory 
of the Lord became their rere-ward !' 
Yet it appears that some delay was still 
to occur before they began to enter upon 
the bed of the sea, as a strong east wind 
was to be raised, and by its action the 
waters so disposed of as to facilitate 
the passage. As to the relation of the 
terms ^ Angel of Ood' and * pillar of the 
cloud,' see the Remarks at the close of 
the preceding chapter. 

20. It was Or cloud and darknua to 
thsm; hui it gant light by night to these. 
The supplementary words in our version 
show that the Hebrew here is elliptical. 
The sense, however, is undoubtedly co^• 
rsctly rendered. ChaL 'It was an ob^ 
score cloud to the Egyptians, but a light 
during eU the night to ths Israslitss.' 



' 90 And it «atiie between the cam[p 
of thr Egyptians and theoampin ' 
Israeli and »it was a cloud and 
darkness to them, but it gave light 
by night to these : so that the one 
came not nta,t the other all the 
night. 
21 And Mos6s b stretched out his 
hand over the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all that night, and c made 
the sea dry landy and the waters 
were«idiyided.' 

'* See Isai. 6. 14. 8 Cor. 4. 3. b ver. lO 
B ps. 66. 0. - i ch. 19. 8. Josh. 3. 16. A 4. 9S. 
Meh. 0. U. F8.74. 13. dc 106. 9. d>*.114. & 
Isai. 63. 12. 

Jerus: Targ. 'It was a cloud half lucid 
and half dark ; the light gave light unto 
Israel, and the darkness gave darkness 
unto the Egyptians.' Thus the word and 
the providences of Gktd have a two-fold 
aspect, a black and dark side towards 
sin and' sinners, a bright and pleasant 
side towards thosef that' are Israelites 
indeed. On the former the Most High 
looks frowningly in wrath ; on the lat- 
ter his countenance shines brightly with 
favor. That which is a savor of life 
unto life to the one, is a savor of death 
unto death to the other. The distinc- 
tion thus made in this respect between 
the two hosts is a preintimation of the 
eternal distinction which will be made 
between the inheritance of the saints ia 
light, and that utter darkness which irill 
for ever be the portion of hypocrites. 

21 . The L&rd caused the aeaU go back 
by a strong east wind. Hcb. tJ'^Tp m*Cl 
ntlP beruah kadim azzah. The imme- 
diate effect of the stretching out of Mo- 
ses' hand and wielding the potent rod, 
was not the division of the waters, but 
the raising of the wind, which thencefor- 
ward ' continued' to blow through the 
rest of the night. The circumstance, 
as read in our version, creates some 
difficulty in reconciling every 'part of 
the nanhitive.  Al^ough the origmal 
doss ttotaseiMori/y imply that the w«4 
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92 And •the childrco i^ Israel 
weat into the midst of the sea 

• rer. S9. ch. IS. 19. Numb. S3. 8. Pi. M. 6. 
* 78. It. »ai. 63. U. 1 Cor. 10. 1. Hebr. 11.90. 

ten 'went back' firom the western shore 
6f the Gulf, inasmuch as there is no 
word answering to ' back/ yet there is 
the utmost probability that this was the 
fact, as otherwise it would be more na- 
tural to say that the Lord caused the 
waters ' to come/ than < to go.' But 
how is this to be reccmoiled with the in> 
editable effects of a strong east wind 
acting upon the same mass of waters ? 
This wduki have been to drive the wa- 
ters from the eastern and heap them up 
to a great depth on the western sidSj 
where the Israelites were to make their 
entrance. As the sea was undoubtedly 
cloven asunder by miraculous power 
over and above any effect preduced by 
the wind, it would matter little to Om^ 
pipotence whether it was swollen most 
on the eastern or western coast. But 
from a. comparison of all the incidents 
we rather infer that the body of the 
waters had been rolled up as it were by 
the force of the wind from the western 
to the eastern side of the sea, and that 
it was through, this ag^^othorated fluid 
mass that the passage was opened. To 
this view of the subject it will of course 
be objected that the wind in question is 
expressly said to have been the Bott 
wind. But we reply that the original 
term fi'^lp kadimf has rather a generic 
than a specific import} and denotes any 
unemnmonly strong or vioUnt windy 
from whatever quarter it blows. Ac* 
cordingly it is rendered by the Yulg. in 
this very passage, *^ vehement and burn- 
ing wind/ and RosenmuUer adduces the 
following passages as confirming the 
above interpretation: Ps. 48. 7, 'Thou 
bleakest the ships of Tarshish with an 
SMt wittd (D'^^p) / i. p, as expressly 
Mndered in the Gr.cv mnvfimn fiwttf with 
^Pi4a$ntwind» £sek,27.jWy <Tby.row« 
epaba»e binnight thee into grstt-wateiw: 



upon the dry ^rottnrf: aadtfae 
tcnwere fa wall unto ^em on thw 
right hand, and on their kft. 

t Hab. 3. 10. 



the §ui wind (fi'^lp) hath brokm thee 
inthamidstof theasaey i.e. anykini 
of fierce and tempestuous wind. SoJobi 
87. 80, 81, sfieaking of the willed rich 
man; f Terrors take held on hia ae 
waters, a tempest stealeth.him away ia 
the night. The cm# idnd (D*vnp> car- 
rieth him away, and he departeth ; and 
as a storm hurleth him out of his place.' 
Here it can only be by a rhetorical figure 
that any particular wind is specified. 
The idea is obviously that of ▼iokat 
wind in general. Comp. Jer. 18. 17, and 
Is. 87. 8, ia the latter of which plaoea 
&*^*Tp fos^ wHid is made synenynMyae 
with mop rmroi«g*w>#n</——T W0r€ 
divided. Heb. I^pa** yibbake-u, wen 
downy were violenttf sundered ; maal^ 
ly a{^lied to the cleaving or splitting 
of rocks, wood, the earth, or soKd sab^ 
stances m general, and consequently a 
term not well suited in itself to describe 
the effects of the wind. 

32. The ehUdren of Israel went inttfy 
Ifcc. From the calm and unimpassioBed 
tone «f the narrative, we should scarcely 
imagine that the vniter was descrilmig 
one of the most stupendous miracles 
ever wrought in the view, or for the 
benefit, of mortals. While the immeme 
congregatibn stands in mute expects^ 
tion, with its countless eyes fastened 
en Moses and Aaron, whose moyementt 
would be a signal for their own, these 
Tenerated leaders advanced together ia^ 
to the untrodden path, and at once the 
yielding waters divide, and contrary te 
all the laws of fluids stand erect on 
either hand like walls of solid iee! The 
bed of the sea appears between them, 
and lost in amazement on this high, 
way of the Lotd'e ransomed they pass 
through dry-shod and reach in safety^ 
opposite shevs I <The waters-saw thee« 
O Oed, the waters saw thee ; ikey weia 
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SB T And thii Egypdiuis ponued^ 
d went in after tnem, to me midst 



alraid: the depths also were troubled. 
Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in 
the gfwA waters, and thy footstepa are 
iMit known. Thon leddest thy ipei^le 
a flo^ by the hand of Moaet and 
.» Ps. 77. 16—20. 
23. iiad th€ Egypiiant purtuedy fcc. 
It is by no means clear that tha Egypt- 
iwia knew or thought they were foUow- 
mg the Israelites into the bed of the sea. 
Considering the darkness additional to 
that of the night, whieh had been sa/pet" 
indoeed between the pursuers sad the 
pttrsmed, it is not probable that they had 
any elear perception of the course' in 
which they were moving, and least of 
all that th«y imagined UiemseWes trar- 
oUliig on the bared bed of the divided 
waters. They could hear the noise of 
tha flying host before them, and could 
see confusedly a little way about their 
faet, but in all likelihood were utter- 
ly unable to distinguish the localities 
aMund them, and may even have thought 
that they were following the Israelites 
up the valley of Bedea on their return 
ta Eg3rpt. But by the time the day 
hgtka they became aware of their con« 
dition, and a fearful discovery did it 
prove to them. 

We may here remark that although 
the precise place of the Israelites' cross- 
lag the western Gulf of the Red Sea is 
hy many writers placed higher up in the 
immediate vicinity of Suez, yet td our 
mind the evidence decidedly pred(«ni- 
nates in favor of a point some ten or 
twelve miles faither south. It is true 
that Niebuhr, Leclere, RosenmuUer, 
Prof. Robinson, and others, advocate the 
daims of the former locality, but after 
the thorough canvassing of theif arga- 
amiU by thd Editor of the Pietorial 
Bibk, we cannot refine our assent to the 
ooaclasions to which he eomes in the 
ibttowing Note on Ex. 14. 8: <Let as 
tfm proceed down tha valley betweea* 



of the sea, even aM Phanoih'ahorseiy 
his chaiiotB, and bis horsemen. 

the mountains and the sea, which we 
have supposed the Israelites to hav^ 
taken. . At the distance of about iifteto 
miles bdow Saez, oocaim Ras (Gape) 
Addagi projecting into the' sea, and 
which is formed by the terminatioli of 
a duster of lulls about five miles in 
length, which now interpose on tkt Uft 
between the valley and the sea, so that^ 
the read in this part has mountains on 
either hand for several miles. Was the 
entrance of tiiis defile the mouth of the 
Htmihy or pass,, befinre which the He« 
brews encamped ? The cape on the op^ 
posite coast is called Raa (Cape) Mosesi 
and near this are the Fountains of ISo*- 
see ( Ain Mousa) , wluch one of the moat 
distinct traditions points out as the scene 
of the miracle. The claims of Ain 
Mousa above Suez in the present, and 
indeed in oay, state ef the gulf,, are, 
that if the Israelites erossed here, they 
must have been more completely ' shut- 
in' than at Suez, between the mountains, 
the wilderness, and the sea — ^that it is 
far enough from thte bottom of the gulf 
to account for the Egjrptians not going 
round to intercept them as they came 
up from the sea-^*that the waters being 
here deeper and broader, the miracle 
would be the more conspicuous and un> 
questionable, and at the same time the 
waters would be the more adequate to 
overwhelm the Egyptian host ; while 
still the channel is not too broad Ibr 
the Hebrew host to pass through in a 
single night. It is true that Dr. Shaw 
does not think the water deep eaough 
even here ; but there is every reason ta 
conclude that the water was da^pat 
formerly than at present, and the same 
objection cttrtainly apj^es with still 
greater forde to the passage at Sues. 
Let us however proceed southward, atad 
having traversed the pass, and ooatinued 
our coarse along th* shore, we eome to 
aa aipaasioii or hay y fonniof ths ■mttbi • 
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JM And it came to pass, that in 
the nuHiung^watch p theLoianlook** 
ed unto the host of the E^ptians 

« See Ps. 77.' 17, &c. 

towafds the Red Sea, of a valley ar 
opeiimg in the maant^umy whieh is hiie 
called Badea, and aIso Wtdff Tyhj or 
< the ¥frUey of Wanderiiigy* and which, 
under the varioas namea of Wady Ram- 
lia, Derb Towarek, 'Wady Jendeli, &c. 
extendt from the Nile t6 the Red Sea, 
and through whieh a caaal of eoimnii- 
nicatioit seems to haTe formerly raa. 
Was this the Hiroth, or {mlbs, before or 
' in the moath of whicli the Israelites en- 
camped, and from which they afterwards 
made their fiunoos passage? Maaygood; 
aaChorttiea are of this opinion ; and it 
daseires to be mentioned that P'Aanlle 
and Major Rerniel ooneurin fixing the 
town of Cljrtma at this spot^ Certainly 
no body of men could be more eiectu- 
ally.shttt in than in this bay of Badea. 
There are many indications that an arm 
of the sea, now filled up, stretched a 
considerable way into the opening at 
this place, and must; have prevented all 
fhrther progress 'to the. south ; and if 
floch progreas had not been Ukus pre* 
iMQEied, it would be so by the mowitains 
of Ghobede, which bound the bay and 
valley on the south, and which, with 
thfiiroontinuations, stand out so doss to 
the* sea as to preclude the continuation 
oi the mareh along the shore. There 
vaa therefore no retreat but through the 
aea, or back to Egypt throu^ the val- 
ley ; andj oa the hypothesiathat there 
waa then, as at present, a practicable 
road thro|Ugh this valley between the 
Red Sea and the Nile, me hazard a con- 
jecture, that itwaa Pharaoh'a inteation. 
to flrive them back beloce him through 
this valley. As nam^ and traditions, 
oa one side of the sea, point ttte egress 
of the Hebrews at AinMousai-^as, on. 
the other side, the satne* authorities, 
placethe ingress at Badea<-Huid as it 4s 
oamHNry to aMuma ttaat ihavopeaiiif 



through the pillar of fin and of the 
doud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians, 



 > t 



was aiost eztenave, we might hazard a 
coi^ecture that the whole opening ex> 
tended from about Ain Mousa to otp> 
posite Badea. We must again repeatj 
however, that act the least streas is to 
be laid on the unsupported traditions of 
the natives. Aia Mousa is only ene 
oat of many places which-they indicata 
at the point of passage. Perhaps ibe 
pkce which both Arabian and Egyptian 
traditions most strongly indicate is the 
large bay called Birket Faroun (Pluu 
raoh's Pool), about the 29th parallel of 
latitude. The waters of this bay are ha 
continual commotion, which the nativea 
think to be occasioned by the ^mquiet 
sprits of the drowned. But the paaaaga 
cannot teasenably be filed here or any 
where elsch belew Wady Gharendel at 
the lowest : fbr not only does the gulf 
from thence downward become too wid» 
to have been crossed by such a body as 
the host of Israel in one night, but the 
shore, which till thereabout is low and 
sandy, then becomes rocky and moui^ 
taineus, while that on the Egyptian aide 
is still more impracticable^-affording 
a convenient place neither for the in* 
gress nor egress of such a multitude. 
Upon the whole, we should think the 
claims of Ain Mousa far preferable to. 
those of Suea^and those of Badea at least 
equal to those of Ain Mousa.' Pict* 
B4bUi > 

24. In Me morning watch. The Jews 
divided the whole night from sun-set^ 
ting till sun4Pi8ing,^into three watche^- 
consisting each of four hours. The sionN 
ing watch, began at two an the morning, 
and ended about siz^— — V Looked nnte 
the ihoet xtf the EgufptiWM through tlm 
piUar^ of t/Ire <0ftd 4^ the doud. HeK 
Tlfel9a he-tmmuii. in or by the pillar; 
i. e. by means of it.' The original word 
for 'kakad/ aaapplied tO; God, denotes 
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M And took off their chariot 
^ivheels, that they drave them heav- 
ily: 80 that the Egyptians said, 
Ijet us flee from the nice of Israel ; 
for the LoRO i>fi^hteth for them 
mgUDst the figyptians. 

k ver. 14. 

■ot a sin^yle and ban act of ocular in- 
spcctioD) but also a p99iHv€ putting 
forth of soms demonstiatioa of wrath 
or mercy corresponding with the occa^ 
sion. Thus Ps. 102, 19, 30, <For he hath 
lookid down from the height of hie 
aaactoary; from heaTen did the Loid 
behold the earth ; to hear the groaning 
of the prisoner, to loose those that are 
appointed to death;' i.e. his looking 
down Goasisted in his interposition in 
Whalf of the afflicted. Bent. 26. 15, 
*Look down from thy holy habitation, 
from heaTen, and bless thy people ;' 
i. e. losJb down by blessing. So here 
tbe Lord's 'looking' is explained by 
what follows, Tis. his 'troubling' them. 
We suppose the fact to haye been that 
the side of the pillar of eloud < toward 
tlie Egyptians was suddealy and for a 
few moments illuminated with a blase 
of light, which coming as it were in a 
lefiilgeat flash upon the dense darkness 
srhich had preceded, so frightened the 
horses of the pdrsuers that they rushed 
confitsedly together, dashing the wheels 
of one chariot ftirieusly against those 
of another, upeetting, breaking, and 
tearing them from their axles, while the 
horses themselTes^ floundering in pools, 
or sinking in quicksands, were thrown 
into Inextricable confusion, and thus 
became an easy prey to the returning 
wares. In the mean time, as is evident 
from the words of the Psalmist, Ps. 77. 
17, 18, the elements were wrought into 
a fearful commotioa, which redoubled 
the horrors of the scene ; 'The clouds 
poured out water, the skies sent oat a 
sound ; thine arrows also went abroad. 
The Toice of thy thuader was in- the 
heavens ; thy lightnings ligfatensd the I 
ToL. I 16 



26 T And the LoBDiMdd unto JS(<^ 
see, i Stretch out thine hand otc9P. 
the sea, that the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians^ upoa 
their chariots, and upon their hor^en 
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world ; the earth trembled and shook.r. 
With this agrees the description of Ja>. 
sephus ; ' Showers of rain also came, 
down from the sky, and dreadful thun- 
der and lightning, with flashes of fire^ 
Thunderbolts also were darted upon 
them ; nor was there any thing which 
God sends upon men as indications of 
his wrath, whifch did not happen at this 
time.' The complicated hoirors of the 
scene can neither be described nor ima- 
gined. It was evident beyond all dis- 
pute that the Lord God Almighty fought 
against them, end the lighting down of 
his arm who could withstand ? Officers 
and soldiers, Pharaoh and .his com- 
manders, were alike terror-stricken, and 
one universal thrill of panic and dismay 
pervaded the host of the Egyptians^ 
'Let as flee,' was the cry that resounded 
in every direction, through the broken 
and trembling ranks, but, alas, it was 
now too kte. All. attempts at flight 
were vain. The day of forbearance wsa 
passed. The measure of their iniquity 
was full. The tyrant and his people 
had hardened themselves in rebellion 
i^inst God till his patience was ex« 
hausted, and the day of vengeance was 
come. They are first frightened into 
despair, and then plunged into destruc- 
tion.-— —V Th$ EgyptiaiM satd, &c» 
Heb. fi't^9a nTSM'fl va-yomer MitM', 
nUmf Egypt, or tht Egyptian, faid»Xs( 
lit Jl€€ ; indicating that they were as 
unanimous in making this dechutationi 
as if they had been but one man. But 
they were like persons oppressed with 
the nightmare in their sleep, who woaM 
fain fly from the mipending danger that 
presses upon them, but caanot. Ai^ 
invisible power flaes tham to the spet.-^ 
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Vr And McMts Mretehed f«nh his 
bttad over the sea, and the sea ^re* 
fumed to his strength when the 
nnoming appeared ; and the £^yp* 
tians HeA again3t it; and the Loan 
1 overthrew the Egyptians m-the 
midst of the sea. 

28 And ^the waters retnmed, 
and  covered the chariots, and the 
horsemen, nn^ all the host of Pha- 
tKoh that came into the sea after 

k Joah. 4. 18. 1 ch. 15. 1, 7 » Eab. S. 8, 
IS. bPs. 106. 11. 

87. And Motea tiretched forth hit 
hond, Bee, The rod tff Moses is sg^am 
stretched over the sea, and it retams to 
its strength. Those very waters which 
had gaarded the passage of Israel, again 
ohey the suspended law of gravitation, 
and rushing down npon the heads of the 
Egyptians with overwhehning ibree en- 
gslph ^etn all beyond the power or 
psesibility of escape. Prostrated by t)is 
Airy of the resistless flood, wave after 
wave passing over them, they pieroe 
the air with the shrieks of hopeless an- 
goish, and in all their multitudes are 
horied beneath the deep, which roared 
in closing upon them like a ravenous 
beast over his prey. ^The sea covered 
them ; they suik as lead in the mighty 
waters.' The same element is the de* 
fence of the one, and the destroyer of 
the other. Not an Israelite perished, 
not an Egjpptiaa survived. What an 
awful retribution upon the incorrigible 
king and people who had hardened dieia* 
stives against God, bidding defiance to 
his demandSj'his threatenings, his Judg* 
ments ! Here he lies with all his host, 
I, horses, and chariots, merged in 



one common watery grave, as a per* 
petual monument of the folly of rebel- 
lious msn, and the just wrath of offend* 
sd heaven !-«-^f Tht Lord ovtrthrtw 
^ Egyptiam, Heb. ^93*^ ysnocV, 
ikoek off. That is, east away, rid him* 
■slf of. The fince of the original may 
bs bstter uodsntood from ths foUowing 



them: thereremninedaottomiieli 
as one ai them. 

29 But o the. children of Israel 
walked upon dry land in the midst 
of the aea ; and the waters were. 9^ 
wall unto them on their right hancU 
and on their left 

30 Thus the Lord f saved Israel 
that day out of tha hand of the- 
Egyptians: and Israel qsaw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. 

o ver. SS. Ps. 77. SO. A 78. 59, 53. P Ps. 
na. 8, 10. q Pa. 58. 10. A 60. 10. 

examples of its use. Nehem. 6. 13, 
*AJso I sAooik my lap and said, So God 
^laki otU every man from his hoaae 
that performeth not this promise, o«c» 
thus be he tkaken out.' Job, 38. 13 
<That it might take hoki of the ends of 
the earth that the wicked might be 
9hak9n oui of it.' The same original 
word occurs, Ps. 1S6. 15, in. allusion to 
thb same STcnt, though translated aa 
here 'overthrow.' So absolutely and 
utterly was the power of this guilty 
nation now broken and destroyed, that 
although the eamp of Israel was pitched 
within a little distance of Egypt, duriog 
the space of forty years, yet no pursiat 
was attempted against them, no futuM 
effort made to subdue and enslave .them» 
30. Jbnul ssto tht SgypHtuia dead 
ttpon the eea-ekore. Heb. Cttk lUky^ 
n)Q fi*nS)5 yiru eth MUzrayim meth, 
9ttHD Effypi, or the EgyptianSf d eorpee f 
the whole nation spoken of as one iadi* 
vidual. This waa ordered at once ton 
the greater disgrace of the Egyptians^ 
and the greater triumph of the Israel* 
ites. However snperstitioasiy nice and 
curious that people were in eihbalming 
and presorring the bodies of their great 
men, sndvrhatever horror was inspired 
by Uieir religion at the idea of lying 
unburied till their bodies were con* 
sumed, still that dreaded doom was 
here allotted them, and the utmost coat 
tempt thus poured upon the nobles of 
Egypt. la short, it was little ;elaethaa 
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81 And Israel saw tbat great work 
the LoRB did upon the-Egjrp- 
and the people Heared the 



dragging out the dead body of the shiiii 
£C^tian dragon from the waten and 
proclaiming over it^ TwiU Imive thee 
upon the Jand, I will oast thee forth 
ilpon the open field, and will eaitee all 
the fowls of the heaven to lemaia upon 
thee, and I will fill the beasts of the 
whole eardi with thes.' Esek. 82. 4. 
It is perhaps in allusion to this that wo 
read, Rev. 19. 17, 18, <And I saw an 
angel standing ib ths sua ; and he cried 
wkh a loud voice, saying, to all the 
Ibwls that fiy in the midst of heaYen, 
Come, and gather> youMslveB togedier 
auto the snppsr of the great God ) that 
ye may %at the fiesh of kings, and th^ 
flesh of captains, and the fiesh of mighty 
men, and the flash of horsas) and of 
them that Mt on them, and the flesh of 
aU men, both free and bohd, both small 
aad great.' Such a lesuh would also 
luighten the expression of the divine 
&vor towaids istael, aad more deeply 
aflect their hearts with their great de- 
liverance. They probably stripped the 
bodies of the slain, aad thus possessed 
themselves of a mass of treasure which 
ihey were afterwards able to apply to 
the fiamisfaing of the tabernacle. Nothing 
ean be more striking than the manner 
m which these inddeats are figuratively 
iet forth by the Psalmist, Ps. 74. 13, 14, 
^IJhou didst divide the see by thy 
strength: thou brakest the heads of the 
dragons in the waten. Thou brakest 
the heads of leviathan in pieces, and 
gaVest him to be meat to the people ia- 
habiting the wilderness.' 

81. ItriHl Mw that great work. Heb. 
tHrrxn m m etk ha^yad kaggedolahf 
that great hand; or as the Chal. ex- 
pressively rendert it, <The pdwer of the 
great hand.' The import is 'plainly that 
ef an amasing display of the divine 
emaipotence. It was scarcely neces- 
ally te ftwffat them ih the leegiiege 



LoRB, and r helieved t^e Lord, and 
his servant Moses. 

r ch. 4. 31. ft 10. 9. Pt. IM. It. Jstan. % 

11. All. 46. 

•  — - -"- 

of David, Ps. 109. 27, <That they may 
know that this is thy hand, that thoui 
Lord, hast^one it.* Conviction of thir 
truth was now wroeght in the depths Of 
their souls. <J>eep answered unto deep/ 
The iangaage is very emphatic, that 
they aow began in earnest to <fear the 
Lord and believe the Lord,' in view ef 
the Wonders of his mercy and his might,' 
and to yield themselves more unreserv- 
edly te the guidance of his servamf 
Moses. They were now profi>nnd]y! 
ashamed of their former distrests an# 
murmarings, and doubtless were ready 
to condude, from their present Ibellngs,' 
that they should never relapse into a 
complaining spirit or a disobedient con« 
duct again. Infidelity and rebellion are, 
for a time at least, banished from their 
hearts, and 'while they believe hie 
word, they sing his praise ;' although- 
their subsequent demeanor showed that 
they were still capable of forgetting and' 
slighting their 'heavealy benefactor. 

CHAPTER XV. 
The preceding chapter having given 
us an account of the total overthrow 
and destruction of the Egyptians^ we' 
are informed in the present of the man* 
ner in which the signal victory was 
celebrated. The circumstances which 
called forth this grateful song of 'pieise 
here recorded, were indeed tmparalleledr 
We behold an immense congregation 
just rescued ia a marvellous manner 
from the power of their enemies, stand" 
ing upon the shores of a sea which was 
then rolling it* waves in their usual 
course, waves which had so lately been 
made to stand as crjrstal walls on eith«r 
side of a dry passage, and which had 
again rushed together ie their might, 
overwhelming all the chariots, and 
horses, and footmen of Pharaoh. There 
they stand, seeing the ahores ef the see 
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CHAPnaixv. 

THEN sang «Mo6e8 and the chil- 
dren of Israel this song unto 
the Lord, and spake, saying, I will 

• Judg. 5. 1. 8 Sam. St. 1. Pt. 108. 19. 

Strewed with the dead bodies of meo 
and bones, with the broken pieces of 
chariots and weapons pf wnr scattered 
in all directioas, and all the other 
wrecks of that awfiil catastrqpihe. There 
they stand, safe and unhurt, not a fee- 
ble woman, not an infant child, not a 
hoof of cattle, not an article of proper* 
ty, lost — all monuments of the mighty 
power and distinguishing lavor of their 
oovenant God ! Well may they lift up 
their voices and sing. Well may they 
luring the timbrel and harp to aid their 
voices in celebrating the praises of their 
great delivererd — It may be remarked, 
by the way, that here, as in many other 
instances, the Old Testament narrative 
has afforded the ground for one of the 
most striking features of the symbolical 
scenery of the Apocalypse, ch. 15. 2, 3, 
'And I saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire ; and them that had 
gotten the victory over the beast, and 
* over his image, and over lus mark, and 
over the number of his name, stand on 
the sea of glass, having the harps of 
Ciod. And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the 
lamb, saying. Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
and true thy ways, thou King of saints.' 
The phrase 'oa the sea of glass' is, un. 
doubtedly, more correctly rendered ^ by 
the sea of glass,' i. e. on the shores, 
while the mingling of the fire is per- 
haps in allusion to the pillar of fire 
which accompanied the march of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, and 
whose terrific flashings mingled wiUi 
the returning and roaring billows that 
overwhelmed the Egyptian hosts. 
. 1. Then tang Mosei and tk* ekUdrtn 
^ brael thii $ong, &c. Heb. I'^O'^ tM 
4sr yofftir, lit. th$n will «ipif * As the verb 



bsing unto the Lord, for he hath 
trium^ed> gloriously; the hoise 
and his rider hath he thioipm into 
the sea. 

*ver. 81. 

»■!■ I III I  I II." 

in the imginal is in the future, perhaps 
the suggestioii may not be wholly 
groundless, that it is hereby implied 
that this soog was to serve as a model 
for the triumphant songs of the church 
in subsequent ages, somewhat as the 
Lord's prayter is designed as a model 
for the prayers of his disciples in eveirj 
period of the world. Accordingly, we 
find it said of those. Rev. 16. 2, 3, who 
had obtained a vietorious deliveranoe 
from the thraldom of the beast, that 
they song the song c/ Moats and the 
Lambf in evident allusion to the sub- 
lime pean here recorded. The preaenC 
is the most aneient song extant in any 
language, as thos6 ascribed to Liftus, 
Musaens, and Oipheus, have a date of 
three hundred years subsequent to this. 
Its poetical merits are of the very first 
order, as we might infer from the nft> 
doubted fiict, that it was prompted by 
divine iasfHration, to be sung on the 
spot, and probably on the very morning 
of the event which it oelebrates. It is 
alike remarkable for its grandeur and 
simplicity, its touching pathos and its 
true sublime. It was |ffobably sung in 
alternate strophes or strains, as waa 
usual in all the sacred symphonies of 
the ancients***-— ^ I willaing, ko. In- 
timating that although the song was to 
be sung by the whole company, yet 
each one was to appropriate the burden 
of it to himself individually* The tri* 
umph of Israel over the Egyptians did 
not resemble the usual triumj^ of na- 
tion over nation, where the individual 
is overlooked and lost in the mass; 
Every thing here is peculiar and per« 
sonal. Every Israelite for himself re* 
fleets with joy on his own chains now 
for ever broken. He seems to exult 
I over his oim tyvan^mastsr now m)h 
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2 The Lord is my strength and 
« song, and he is become my salira- 
ti€A: he is my Grod, and I will 

« Deut. 10. «1. Ps. IB. S. * W. S. dk 5d. 17. 
dB 62. 6. & 109. 1. & 118. 14. tfe 140. 7. IsAI. 
19, S. Hab.'S. 18, 19. 

dued under him, and hails his ovm per- 

scmftl liberty as fulli^ recovered. 

IT IftrfA triumphed gloriously. Heb. 
HM l<1fi(3 gooA IpoaA, excelling he etcel- 
iethftTf he is exceedingly exalted. Gr. 
svS >^(ai ytip SeSo^ntffaif for he is glori- 
disly glorified. The leading idea of 
the Hebrew tbrin in tftis connexion is, 
that of displaying grandeur, preemi- 
nenee, magnificence. It is perhaps pri- 
marily applied, in a phy^cal sense, to 
corporeal objects which grandly raise 
etnd rear •themsdves'upf as towering 
trees and swelling waves (£zek. 47. 6); 
aiid thence, in mental relation^, denot- 
fttg tlationj self -exaltation f whether in 
a ^obd or bad sense. As used her^ in 
refference to God there dan bfe lio mis- 
takte as to its import. Chll. 'He hath 
ei^lted hiihself above the ej[cellent 

mws, and excellence is his.*: ^ir The 

horse and Aft rider htith 'he thrown 
into the sea. Heb. n^**! ramah, violent- 
hf cast, precipitated, jirojected ; a bold 
and emphatic mode of expression, im- 
plying far mor^ than IPhe had merely' 
said that he suffered them to sink into 
the sea. Thai expression is strikrngly 
paralleled inNeh.9. 11, 'Theit perse- 
ciitors thott threwest into the deeps, as 
a" stone into the mighty* ivaters.' tn 
like manner the use of 'horse* and 'rider* 
ifi the lingular is more emphatic than 
that of *horses* and* 'riders* in the plu." 
rah It marks strongly the snddenness, 
the Bhiversttlity, the completeness, of 
the destruction. The Egyptian caval*' 
ryv !*Am«r<«ts and formidabie, covering 
ik»'fac«i of the- ground^ is represented 
aflf IB a mament, by a single efhn, by 
oaa blvir, «7etthrown, overwhelmed, 
aa if Ufaef luri beaa bat aae horse and 
oiMriler»-«- 

16« 



prepare him a ah liabitation; my 
e father's God, and I fwill exalt 
him. 

« Gen. «8. tl, 21 S SJam. 7. 5. ?s. 13«. 6. 
• ch. 3. 15, 16. 1 2 Sam. 22. 47. Pk. 99. ». * 
118.28, is(li.25. 1* 

Heb. n*^ nil^n *^TP ozzi ve-zimrath 
Yah, )ny strength and my song is Jah ^ 
Otoe of the distinguishing titles of the 
Most High, a contraction of * Jehovah,' 
occurring hefe for the first timJS in the 
Scriptares) and seldom met with except 
in the poetical books. We find it Ps! 
68. 4, '>li!lxtol him that rideth upon the 
heaveaa by his name Jah.> It enters 
alsointo the composition of the Hebrew 
phrase n^ iJin halleluyah, i. e. * Hal- 
lelu,» praise ye, <Jah,* the Lord, which 
is retained by the Holy Spirit in Rev. 
191 1-«-4, *And itfter these things I heard 
a great voice of much people in heaven 
saylngj Alleluia, Btt.^ intimating, prob- 
ably,by:the use of a Hebrew word that 
at the period alluded to in the prophecy," 
the Jewish nation shall hav« become 
united with the Christian church, and 
shall be heard uttering the praises of 
God in their own language.' By bon-' 
feafsing that God was their «strength,* 
they nrtually abjure from themselves 
the glory of the recent triumph, ascrib- 
ing it s61ely to the almighty power of 
their great and gracious Deliverer. No 
instrument is to divide the praise with' 
him. No power, no wisdoni, is to be ac- 
knowledged but that of God alone. 

IT My song. That is, the subject of it. 
— tr Afjf saivation. That is, the au- 
thor Of it.:— l-ir r tvill prepare him a 
habitation. Chal. * t will build him a 
sahctuary.* *rhis, if the Chaldee inter- 
pretation be correct, is a prophetical , 
intimation of the rearing of the sacred' 
edifice of the tabernacle. Some, how- ' 
ever maintain that the word comes from 
a root signifying to adorn, in which ^ 
case the' sense of the expression is, / 
irfff pay him becorhing honor. Thug 
Jarchi ; «I will celebrate his beauty and 
his prais^ to thbse that shall come into^ 
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3 The LoBD tf a man of gwar: 

the Lord m his i^ name. 

4 iPharaoh's chariots and his host 
hath he cast into the sea: ^his 

ffPs. 94. 8. Rev. 10. II. lich.6. S. Ps. 
89.18. icluU. 38. kch.14.7. 

the world.' Gr. ^oaw avrov, / wiil 
glorify him* Am this hoDor, however) 
was to consiBt plainly in the dedication 
to him of a place of wonhip) both senses 
of the term very nearly harmonise.—— 
T My fiUh€r*9 God. Heb. ^^ Ttiltk 
£lohe abif God qf my father } col. sing, 
implying the entire line of his paternal 
ancestry. The whole strain ui the wri- 
ter is full of affectionate and appropri* 
ating recognition of God as thHr God. 
'He whose greatness 1 adore is not a 
Itnngr God unknown till now, a de« 
Uverer or protector for a moment. No, 
he is the ancient and covenant God of 
my family; his goodness is from gener- 
ation to generation. I have a thousand 
domntic prooia of his constant, undi- 
minished affection; and be is now mak- 
ing good to m» only that which he- 
soleinnly promised to my for^fiUhtrt,* 
Such is 5he purport of this grateful 
strain. 
3. Tht Lord U a man qfwar, Heb. 

Pt^n^r^ C'^tt ith mUhamah. That is, 
mighty in battle, the achicFer of great 
victories. Chal. <A victor of wars.' 
Gr. Ktffs 9V¥T^wf ««X«^0«f, the Lord 
hrtaking icors; a rendering for which 
it is difficult to account, and in respect 
to which Cartwright has very plausibly 
suggested that mU^ft tcarM is a cor- 
rupt reading for wo^t^tovg Mnemioaf the 
Iiord is a breaker-down, a proatrater, of 
all enemies. Some have Uiought there 
was something degrading in a form of 
expression which seemed to bring down 
the Deity to the level of a mere mortal 
hero ; but it is to be borne in mind, that 
t^e phrase is purely Hebraic, and one 
of the most emphatic of which the lan- 
guage admits to denote 9xc€tt4ne$ or 
fruaUnencg of praw$$$. Thus the. 



chosen canlains also are drowned 
in the Red sea. 

5 1 The depths have covered them : 
n they sank into the bottom as a 
stone. 

lclul4.S8. »N6h.9. II. 

very same phrase occurs 1 Sam. 17. 33, 
as an appellation of Goliath, 'Foi thoa 
art but a youth, and he nian^JS m^ a 
man qf tour from his youth j' i. e. dis- 
tinguished for warlike prowess and skill. 
Thus also we find * man of beauty' for 
one exceedingly iair and comely ; ' man 
of words,' for an eloq[uent man; 'man 
of arm,' for a mighty man, fccw 
% The Lord ia hia ruuM. Heb. mTP 
I^ID Yihotah ahemo, Jahovah hia noma. 
That is, he hath shown his nature to be 
Jehovah, by causing that actually to ba 
which he had proaused should be. It is 
as if the speaker had said, <I cannot 
characterise the mighty Deliverer so 
well as by his name Jehovah, that ine^ 
fable and mysterious title which implies 
not only the pro»ts< but the perform^ 
anu of every thing that relates to the 
well-being and happiness of hia peopie.' 
See Note on £x. 6. 3. 

4. Bath ha coat into tha aaa. Heb. 
n^*i yarah ; a term applied mostly to 
the coi^tng, kmrling, or diachargit^g 
of darts or arrows. Accordingly A^* 
£sra, a Jewish commentator, remarks 
that it is designed here to imply, that 
God cast the chariots and the hosts of 
Pharaoh into the sea with as much sifift- 
ness and ease as one would emit an ar- 
row from the bow.— IT Hia ehoeam 
eaptaina* Heb. 1*^0^10 1TV32 mihhtur 
ahaliakauVf the choice qf hia c e p ls te s; 
i. e. the prime, the iloweri of his ehief* 
tains. 

6. Sank into the bottom aa a atone. 
Words strik^iy expressive of the utter 
and remediless overthrow of the enemy. 
So completely were they plunged into 
the depUi ef the sea, that they oonld not 
rise to the surface, being probably far 
t^ .moslfMrt eacoiQlwred with iMwly 
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6  Thy right hand^ Lobs, is be- 
come gl<nriou8 in power : tbef right 
hand» O LoRnyhath dashed in pie- 
ces the enemy. 

7 And in the greatness of thine 
«e±ceUency thou hast oyerthrown 
them that rose up against thee: 

» Ps. lis. 15, IS. • D«ut. ts. as. 

annori which would effectually prevent 
their riuug or floating ; while the guilt 
of their sin^ weighed still more heavily 
upon them. 

6. Thy rif^ hand, dec. Another form 
of expression for God's omnipotence. 
The right hand, being naturally the 
strongest from being most employed^ is 
used by an apt metaphor for the highest 
degree of power. It is to be remarked 
moreoTcr, that the verb in the original 
is in the future— <shall dash in pieces^'— 
m remark which applies in fact to most 
of the verbs throughout the hymn. The 
phraseology is so c«n«tructed as to car* 
ry with it the implication that what had 
hBkppensd on this occasion to the ene- 
mies of €rod uj9uld happen in like man- 
ner in all future time, as fiir as utter dis- 
comfiture and signal perdition was con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in v«14, and 
elsewhere, the verbs rendered in the fu- 
ture are in Heb. in the past, to indi- 
sate the infallible certainty of the event 
foretold. 

7. OvtrthrwB thensk thai rote up again$t 
ih$9, Heb. y^Tzp kameka, thy riaert- 
itp. J8o near is the relation between 
God and his people, that he accounts 
what is done to them as done to him- 
self^— —T Thou t$nts$t forth thy wrath. 
Like a dreadful projectile, thou didst 
diwct thy wrath against the foes of Is- 
nel| scattering desolation and death. It 
quitted the guiding pillar of fire, like a 
flash of lightning or like the blighting 
blast of the desert, and as either withers 
the grass or shrinks up the standing 
oom, so did they fall prostrate before 
ijt, and perished under the scroke of di- 
vias Tsagesncs.. They were of no SMwe 



thou sentesC forth thy wiath^ whkk 
p consumed them <i as stubble. 
8 And r with the blast of thy nos- 
trils the waters were gathered to» 
gether, • the floods stocxl upright as 

* 

pPs.59.13. qlsai.5.94.d(47. 14. 'ch-U. 
SI. 2 Sam. tS. 16. Job. 4. 9. 2The8S.S.a. 
• Ps. 78. 13. vUab. 3. 10. 

account in thy sight than the useless 
stubble which is oonsumed by the sweep, 
ing autumnal fire. 

8. mth the blatt t^ iky noairiU tkt 
ujoters ymre gathited, kc. Heb. m'*D 
y^tlh b$ruah app'ikaf^ with tjha wind> of 
spiiit, of thine anger ; the same word in 
the original signifying both 'ndstril' and 
' anger ;' from the effect of anger in us* 
flating the nostrils. This hss respect 
to the stormy wind mentioned, ch. 14* 
^, %X Thus Job, 4. 9, 'By the bUst 
of God they perish, and by the brtatk 
of hi$ nootrilt Otih mn&) are they 
consumed.' So it is said of the < aaa 
of sin/ 2 Thes. 9. 8, that the Lord will 
'consume him by tht opirit^hU mouths 
Nothing can be grandss than the image 
here employed. It implies that. the 
gathering together of the mighty waters 
was an immediate act of the divine pow^ 
er ; the poet representing the Deity as 
emitting ffom his inflated nostrils the 
wind which produced an effect never 
belbre, nor since, witnessed by maa. 
-««*ir Tho doptho wero cougoalod. A 
suoDg poetical eaqpression not to bo «■• 
derstood literally, but denoting that te 
waters maintained themselves in an up*' 
right position, with as much stability as 
if they had been oenverted to s vndl df 
ice. The whole verse presents a beaiiti* 
fol gradation of sense. The vrateis were 
not only arrested in their channel aaii 
ceased to flow, but were gathored t$<^ 
goihor; and not only were they gathered 
together, but they were fixed fyr the time 
in a condition entirely contrary to their 
natural tendency, and made to stond «p» 
right like a wall of masenry, or as firm* 
ly as if they had beenao^My cmgoaUd* 
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ui heap, and the Aepths wereecn^ 
gealed in the heart of the sea. 
- 9 t The enemy said, I will pursue, 
I will orertake, I will « dinde the 
qN>il: mf lust shall be satisfied 
upon them ; I will draw my sword, 
mine hand shall destroy them. 



t Judff . 5. 30. 
Lokell.SS. 



vOm. 49. 17. iMi. ». IS. 



• 9^ ThM^nmkfMid^IvftUpurtuefiu:. 
The destruction of the Egyptittni tmh 
mkon ramarkable by mwoii of the pride 
iud intolmce which tfasy dispteyed, aiiid 
their stroa|^ twiiruiee of sueoes*. The 
oootiMt between the eonfldence aadela^ 
tioa of the pomity and the shame and 
igneaiiny of their overthrow, U msde 
vary impressive* They will not only 
fttrsne, but they will overtake} add if 
itMy overtake they, have no qaestion 
bat they shall overcome, ^ and obtain 
aneh a decisive victory as to divide the 
spoil. Thus it is that men are often 
■aver more confident and presnniptuoas 
than when they stand upon the very 
bonk of r«in.^<i^ir My lutt tkaU M 
mti^fi$d upon, them, Heb. UaM^Tan 
lODa titiUaemo-napkahi^ my atml 9haU 
h^JUltd with IAmh. See vpowthis pe- 
ottlisr signtf cation of the word * soul' 
the Note on Gen. 38. 8, The sentence 
Mpresaes not only aik intense desire, 
hat.. a ruthless determination,- of ve»< 
fpanoe. The mere infliction of 'snmmary 
paniahment upon a fugitive people who 
. bad quitted, hiv domtnions in oppoeittoo 
to hia willi is not nuffioient to satisfy 
the rage andvindictitteness of. bis spirit. 
He would givft them op toslaugfater and 
glut his implacablo- malice upon them. 
He is goaded on by a savage thirst of 
blood, and by the ordinary rstribations 
of Providence has in the tssae blood 
. given him to the ML—* *1f JIfy hand 
aMl dutr^y thtm. Or, Heb. '^iJaiZT^'nirv 
***|':i torialuwto yadij my hand $haU tt» 
f9f$in thmni i.e. bring them back to 
slavery. Theovigiaal term wy^ yararii 
it vary peculiar in ito ia^patf t. The sensei 



10 Thoa'didat »Uow with thy 
wind, 7 the sea covered them : they 
sank as lead in the mighty wa- 
ters. 

11 sWho i$ Uke mito thee, O 
LoRD) among' the godsl who is 
like* thee, » glorious in holiDeea, 

X ch. 14. tl. Pi. 147. iSt r ver. 6. ch. 14. 28. 
sS Sam. 7. SS. 1 King* 8. SS. Ps. 71. 19i * 

80. 8. * 89. 6, 8. Jsr. 10> 6. A4tf.ltt. *i8«i.a . 3. 

of poMeuian or inheriting h very evi- 
dent in Num. 14. 34, 'Him-wiU I bHng 
into the land wbereunto he went, and 
he shall p0iie» it (n3V3*\1^).' And 
yet in other eases the contrary sense of 
diHnhiHHngj dttponettingy is equally 
obvtotts. Thus Num. 14. 12, <I will 
smite them with the pestilence and di^ 
ir^iefit (yWVVi) them.' Josh. 23. 5. 
'And the Lord your God he shall expel 
them from before you, and drive (lD^**itr) 
them ih>m out of your sight.' So alse 
Beat. 4. 88. Jud. 1. 19—29. This ap- 
parent anomaly is to be accounted for 
ihmi'lhei fact; that the original j particv- 
lariyin Hipbil,- signifies tif inherit or 
poesese in eoneequence of disposMning 
anether, so that it is plahtly eqaivalent 
to driving out; and to this the sense 
of deshoyingy tsetirpMingf i^ closely 
analogous. The Greek here renders by 
i(votrv<ftt h x^^P /'"'''i ^y hond ihdU A<isw 
imnintonf or tord it. Chal. '<My hand 
shall exterminate them.' Vulg. 'My 
hand shaH slay them.' 

W. Thou didst Mow wUh thy wind. 
It was a wind raised by special diviae 
intervention, not by the otdhiarjr opera- 
tion of ttdturie. It Vas God*» wind dis- 
tinctly aiid preeminently ; such a wind 
as caused the waters to accumulate and 
remahi for a time stationary, or at the* 
sacred text expresses it, Mo be con-' 
g<ealed in the heart of the sea.' 

11. Who is like unto tkee^ O lAfdi 
euiumg the gods f Heb. tS'^^Knea^^iaty- 
among the mightiest among the p^in^ 
ttOes. In these Words the'superiorfty 
is affirmed of the tme God over all 
eartUy prinees and pdteatattes, and over 
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ftarful m praiseSi i> doing won- 
dels? 



» Pt. 77. 14. 



all the false and factitious gods of 
Bgypt. A contrast is presented between 
tike onmipotence of the fonner acnd the 
impotence of the latter What were the 
mightiest of men whose breath was in 
tlieir nostrilf j what were all the ani- 
mal and rqitile divinities to which that 
besotted people offered adoration, that 
they should be so much as named in 
oomparison with the great and glorious 
God of the Hebrews, the Being of be- 
beings, the infinite, the almighty, the 
eternal! — ^Qhriou8inholiM$a* Heb. 
Vnpa ^nsO ntdar bakkodeaK. 6r. 
itio^aafiwot tv iiyiMi^ f^torified in th$ 
hoUy oneSf i. e. ainong the saints and 
angels ; or, in th6 holy tMnga; i. e. in 
holiness. God is glorious in that holi- 
ness and immaculate purity which con* 
atitute his perfection. . It is an attri- 
bute which especially elicits the praises 
of the angelic hosts in heaven, Is. 6. 3, 
ond which shone conspicuous on the 
present occasion. His holiness, his ha- 
tred of sin, his wrath against obstinate 
tianagressors, never appeared more re* 
•plendently glorious than in the des- 
truction of Pharaoh in tbe Red Sea. 
The iinsanctified heart may not respond 
to this character of the divine holiness, 
but to the soul which has been en- 
lightened from above and gifted with 
a spiritual perception of the things of 
Ood, nothing appears, so truly, so tran- 
teendently gloricms, as this perfection 
of the immaculate Jehovah. It is, in 
fiict, the crowning glory of the 6od> 
head, and if it do not so appear to us, 
we have reason to be concerned at its 
lelations to our character and destiny. 
—IT Fearful in praiaea, Heb. »'YT3 
tiXIti nora UhiOothj terHbU, atofulf 
raterand, aa to praiaea, i. k. in his 
praiseworthy manifestations of himself. 
Thus the Apostle, Philip. 4* S, qf there 
bf wajpraiaa ;* i. e. any thing prtiM* 



12 ThcRi BtretchedstxHil « thy right 
hand, the earth swallowed Uiem. 



« ver. •. 



worthy. Even in those displays of hi« 
perfections, which are matter of joyful 
praise to his people, he is dreadful and 
terrible to his enemies; and the con- 
sideration of this fkct should chasten 
and solemnize the tons of all our lauda-. 
tory nscriptions* Though, we honor 
him with praises on our tongues, we; 
should do it with aa humble awe Qpe» 
our spirits.— IT Doing wondara. Heb, 
vilD rnD9 oaah peU', doing that tt^ich 
ia wondarful. Gr. mup rcpar*, doing 
aigna or prodigiea. On the import of 
the origiaal term mS>& peltf *ee Note on 
Judg. 13. 18, from which it will appear 
that it denotes that which is prccmi- 
nantly marvalloua or miraeuloualy won* 
darful. How justly the poet ascribea 
this character to> Jehovah, tho whole 
scope of the inspired history is a coii^ 
tinued proof. Indeed the entire series 
of providential dispensations in *the 
world is a tissue of toorka of wondar. 
But the children of Israel in their pres- 
ent circumstances would naturally have 
their eye nuNre especially upon that sue* 
cession of mtracufotMJvdgmente which 
had visited and desolated' the land of 
Egypt, and so prepared the way for 
their deliverance . We find a striking 
echo to the sentiment of this passage 
in the parallel language of Job, ch. 6. 9j 
'Which doeth great things and unsearch^ 
able ; marvaUoua tkinga (niM^&a niph* 
lOfOth) without number.' 

13. Tha earth auxUlowad them, Tfaia 
is nothing more than a poetical hyper- 
bole, varying or rather ttrettgthenis|( 
the prior description of the Eg3rptiana 
being overwh^med in the mighty wa^ 
ters. They wdre so completely sob- 
merged and sunk to the bottom oHhn 
sea, that they might be said to be mw^ 
lotead up by its deep abysses. 'Earth,' 
however, is here to be taken in its gfea* 
eric impost «• e^ntvalMit to < globe,' 
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13 Thoa in thy mercy hast 'led 
forth the people wMck thou hast 
redeemed : thou hast guided them 
m thy strength onto ^thy hohf 
habitatioa. 

i Ps. 77. 15, 90. A 78. M. & 80. 1. A 106. 9. 
UtH. 03. IS, IS. Set. 3. 6. • Ps. 78. 94. 

• - .   - . - - .   — 

whieh doM not regard the difetinetioa 
of land and water. Thus Jon. S. 6, *I 
vent down to the bottome of the moon* 
tains ; the iorth with her bars was about 
me forever ;' i. e. I was engulphed in 
the deep places of the earth. 

13. Thou in thy mercy hmt M forth, 
fce< The poet here passes, by a radden 
bat natural transition, from the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptians to the dehTenulbe 
of the Israelites. This is very appro^ 
priate, as it places the two grand as- 
pects of the event in strong and imme- 
diate contrast, the one thst of justice, 
the other of merey . How impressively 
are both presented before the mind in 
this transcendent song. While en the 
one hand thousands of wretched beings 
who knew not God, but had mocked 
him with their idolatries and provoked 
him with their rebeHion, had been sud- 
denly hurled into the embraces of death, 
they on the other had been graciously ex- 
ranpted from harm, rescued from bond- 
age, restored to freedom! Great and 
maniibld indeed Were the mercies of 
God to his chosen, and richly were they 
worthy of the highest celebration^-*^ 
% Thou hait guid$d ihm, kc, Heb. 
tbrct Mh9lt€L, The original in its le- 
gitimate sense signifies to guUtt genUy, 
$^ly, amd vrith carty as a good shep- 
hstd does his flock. It is the word used 
by the prophet, la.. 40. 11, <He shall 
gather the lambs with- his arms, and 
carry them in his booom, and gently 
Uad those that are with jcwug,' Very 
pertinent, to tfiis are the woids of the 
Psalmist, Ps. 77. ao, ^Thon Uddut thy 
people like mftot^ by the hand of Moses 
md AMTon.' The phrase ia the present 
ipstaacs is inMd ifadenad in ths past. 



14 fThe people shall hear, and 
be afraid : s sorrow shall take 
hold oa the inhabitants of Pales- 
tina. 

rNuiii)vl4.14. De«t.t.SS. Joah. t.O,ia 
rP>. 48.0. 

Hhou haet guided,' as if their destination 
had been actually reached, yet the 
meaning obviously is, that they were 
now being guided ^ that they were on 
the way which led toward the land of 
promise where they were to dwell, and 
where God was to dwell with them. 
Whether any thing more definite and 
precise than a peculiar residence or in- 
dwelling in the land of Cmaan in gen* 
eral be intended, it is not perhaps pos- 
sible to determine. This is called G<k1's 
habitation simply because it was IsraePs 
habitation, among whom he had en* 
gaged to tabemaele or dwell. 

14. The people ehalt hear and be 
itfriUdy lEc. The high poetic afilatns 
under whieh this sublime triumphal 
song was composed is nearly akin to 
the spirit of prophecy, and the verse 
before us evidently points to the ftiture 
results of this signal victory, in its bear- 
ing^ upon the devoted nations of Ca- 
naan. The very tidings of such a tre* 
mendous overthrow of the Egyptians 
would go so far towards terrifying and 
disheartening their other enemies, that 
it would render the conquest of them 
comparatively easy. Their spirits would 
sink at the idea of grappling with such' 
a power as erideatly fought for Israel, 
and this secret misgiving, though it 
might not entirely preclude resistance, 
woqM yet so far weaken it, as to make 
them very little formidable ia their war* 
fare. That this was a true prediction 
we see at once<by referring to the sub* 
sequent history. Josh. 5. 1, ^And il 
eame to. pass, when all the kings of the 
Amoritea which were on the side of 
Jordan westward, and all ths kiagi of 
ths CSsaaanites whidi w^rs by the ieS| 
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.15 l»Tben ith? <)uke& of Edom 
shall lie amazed ; k^he mighty men 
of Moab, trembling shall take hold 
upon them ; i all the inhabitants of 
Canaan shall melt away. 

16 nPear and dread shall fall 

b Gen. 36. 40. < Peut. 9, 4. k Numb. 23. 
S. fiat). 3. 7. iJoBh. fl.1. nI>eut.S.a5.A 
ll.<96. Josh. a. 0. 

iMaid that the Lord hid dried up the 

waters of Jordan from before the ehil- 

4v«i of Israeli until we were passed 

over, that their heart melted; neither 

iras there 8]>mt in them any more^ h^ 

cause of the. children of Israel.'— ~— 

V Th$ inhabUanta of Paientpna, T\m 

isi the Philistinesi from whom, although 

tbay inhabited .only a part of it, the 

laad of Palestine is supposed to have 

dferived its denomination. They were 

aot of the prophetically accursed seed 

#f Qana^y nor are they emimetaied 

MMXQg the nationff devoted to extermi- 

aatien, whose territory Qod sssigned to 

the Hebrews. But they maintained a 

lioetile attitude towards the IsraeUteSy 

vith whom they had many battles^ and 

allet a long series of struggles they were 

finally effectually subdued by David. 

15. Th§ duk§$ qf Edom thaU be amax' 
id. Heb. QIIM "^bl^ aUu]^ £dotn. 
On the import of the Heb. term <aUuph' 
$ee Note on Gen. 36. 16^ l6.^-»^ir AU 
iht inkabiiani$ tf Canaan »hnU 9i$U 
Moay. Heb. 13^3 namogu ; a term to 
be understood rather of the mental des- 
pondency, the sinking away of courage 
and hope, than of the physical wasting 
and consumption of the Canaanites be* 
fore the Tictorious arms of Israel. How 
aoeorately this depicts the result that 
actually occurred is evident from the 
parallel language, Josh. S. 9>-.ll, <And 
the said unto the men, I know that the 
liord hath given you the land, and that 
your terror is fallen upon us, and that 
all the inhabitants of the laad faint 
(13933 namogu) because of you. . For 
ve have heard how the Lord dried up 



upon them; by; the greatness of 
thine arm thev shall be as still & aa 
a stcme; till thy people pass over, 
LoKDy till the peojj^e pass pvefy 
o which diouhast puichased. 

• I Sam. sa. 17. o ch. 19. ft. peut. 39. 9. 
S Sam. 7. S3. Pp. 74. S. Isal. 43. 1. 3. A 5\. 10. 
Jer. 31. 11. Tit. 1. 14. IPet. 1. 9. t Pet. 
2.1. 

»»  " I' ; I I - I , _ II  III. 

the water of the. Bed Sea for you,. when 
ye came out of Egypt ; and what ye did 
unto the two kings of the Amorites- 
that were on the other side Jordan, Si- 
hon and ,0g, whom ye utterly destroy- 
ed., And as soon as we had heard these 
things, our hearts did melt (073*^ yifih 
maa) , neither did there remain any more 
courage in any man, because of you.' 
Throughout the whole context the gra* 
dations of distress are strikingly mark- 
ed. First, there is to be /ear among the 
people ; then sorrow is to overtake the 
ii^babitants of Palestine; next, the 
princes of £^om are to be amazed or 
painfully -diefurbed J then the Moab- 
ites shall trtrntU with Urror; and^ 
finally, the hearts of Canaan shall nuU 
auMjf with overwhehning dread. of the 
coming disosters. 

16. Fear and dread shall fall upon 
themj &c. This is but an expansion of 
the sentiment of the last clause of the 
preceding verse. They should be so ut. 
terly overcpme with consternation that 
their energies should be paralyzedi and 
they should be unable to offer any ef- 
fectual reiiitance. But let not Israel 
foiget that * it was not their own arm 
which would get them the victory.' It 
was to be by the greatness of God'a 
arm, by the direct interventio^ of hia 
power, that the inhabitants were thus 
to be rendered impoteut in their alann^ 
-««— T They ehdU be aa itiU a$ aetone. 
Qr. awoXietaOnruwav, let tkom be turned 
into stone$f equivalent to the English 
phrase of being pstri/ltd with fear^ griefs 
astoi^ahment, fcc^— -T Till thy people 
past oecr. That is, till the Israelites 
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17 ThoQ Shalt bring them hi^ and 
F|>lant them in the moontain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord, wMch thou hast made for 



PPS.44.S. ft80.S. 



pan oTer the desert and the limits of 
the Und of Cwaan, and enter upon 
their inheritance. The Jordan, hov- 
erer, is probably more especially in- 
tended) as the spirit of prophecy per- 
vades the poem. Thus the Chal. <Un- 
til the people, O Lord, shall have passed 
over Araon and the Jordan.* This was 
eoly a less miracle than the passage of 
the Red Sea, inasmach as the channel 
is narrower, and the transit unattend- 
ed by the destruction of enemies.— — 
V Which thou hoMt purchaatd, Heb. 
n^^ kanithay hut gotten, aequirtd, be- 
come possessed (^f. The original signi- 
fies to obtain either by parchase, by gen- 
eration, or by any other mode of acqui- 
sition, but more especially the former. 
Thus, ]>eut. 32. 6, 'Is not he thy father 
that hath bought thee ?' Ps. 74. 2, < Re- 
member thy congregation which thou 
hast purchtLsed of old ;* and the Apostle, 
S Pet. 2. 1, speaks of such as ^deny the 
Lord that bought them;' Chal. 'Which 
thou hast redeemed.' 6r. hv ucrnvia, which 
tkau hast possessed, 

n. Thou Shan bring them in. This 
glorious beginning of God's fitvor to 
them was of such a nature, as to afford 
an earnest of the full accomplishment 
of all' his purposed mercy. If notwith- 
standing tiieir unworthinessand all the 
difficiiilties that lay in th^ way of their 
escape, he had thus with a high hand 
brought them out of Egypt, might they 
not be assured that he would bring them 
into Canaan f For baring so begun 
would he not make an end ?— IT Ptant 
them in the mountain of thine inherit- 
ance. That is, thou shah give them a 
settled and firmly fixed inheritance ; a 
metaphor taken from trees which when 
theb roots are struck deeply into the 



thee to dwell in ; m the 4 sanctua- 
ry, Lord, which thy hands haye 
estahlished. 

4 Ps 78. M. 

earth cannot without the greatest diiB- 
ciilty be plucked up. It predicto, there* 
fore, a permanent and stable -mode of 
life, in opposition to the roving and mi- 
gratory habits of a people who are ever 
on the move. 8ee the similitude bean- 
tiflilly expanded, Ps. 80. 8—16, no doubt 
indirect allusion to the expressioii of 
the present text ; <Thou hast brought a 
vine out of Egypt: thou hast c^st out 
the heathen and planted it. Thov pre* 
paredst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river.' By the 'moua- 
taia of thine inheritance' is doubtless 
meant the mountainous country of Ca- 
naan, with, however, a more especial re- 
ference to Mount Zion, the site of the 
Temple. The term 'mountainMs plain- 
ly applied to the whole land of promise 
in the following passages Deut. 3.26, 
<Let me go over, and see the good land 
that is beyond Jordan, the goodly movii- 
tain, and Lebanon.' Comp. Ps. 78. 64, 
'And he brought them to the border of 
his saoctaary, even to this mouniaimy 
which his right hand had purchased.' 
The three clauses rise in striking gnu 
dation, according to the genius of He- 
brew poetry. First we have the moun^ 
tain, or the land of Canaan generally; 
it is then restricted to the place, the 
particular spot, upon which the temple 
of the Lord's habitation was built ; aad 
lastly we have the sanctuary itself, 
the seat and centre of that economy 
which was so certainly to be < establish* 
ed,' that it is spoken of as if already 
done. 
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16 'The Lord shall reign lor 
€Ver and ever. 

19 For the > horse of Pharaoh went 
in with 'his chariots and with his 
horsemen into the sea, and tthe 
liORD brought again the waters of 
the sea upon them : but the chil- 

r Pt. 10. 10. & 89. 10, ^ 146. W. Uai. 57. 15. 
•ch.14.33. Fro7. 21.31. t ch. 14. 98, 29. 

18. TKe Lord shall nign for wtrwid 
<v«r. This sublime petn is here con- 
eivded with a bunt of raptnroae exult- 
atien in view of God's imiversal and 
everlasting dominion. Though they had 
seen an end of Pharaoh's reign, and were 
ftBsured of the final extinction of those 
liostile powers inth which they would 
y«t have to contend, there was no period 
to be pat to the OTer^during reign of the 
blessed and only Potentate, King of 
kings and Lord of loids. This appears 
to have been a sort of cfaoras in whioh 
all the people joined. 

19. For the horse of Pharaoh, kc. 
This verse, if a part of the song, coh* 
ttdns what the Greeks call the epipho- 
nema, which includes the whole subject 
of the piece like the first chorus. It 
18 obvious' that it is a mere iteration in 
eondensed terms of the general theme 
of the ode, sncSi as might easily be re- 
tained in the memory of each individual , 
and by him transmitted along the line of 
Ids descendants to the latest posterity. 
But we decidedly prefer 'to adopt the 
opinion of Rosenmuller, who supposes 
that the triumphal hymn properly closes 
with V. 18, JBind that this is to be joined 
to the two succeeding verses as a brief 
reoapitalatiott in simple proisaio nar- 
rative of the grand incident whidi gave 
eccasitnik to the song. 

' SO. And Miriam- the prophetem, the 
i&ter ef Aaron, Gt.Mapia^^ Mariam; 
tat, 'Ma^iti f Eng. <Mary'— «]} the same 
aiBOtte. She is called the sistet 6{ Aaion 
Mthm tiMin of Aaron and Moses to- 
gether,* simply for 'brerity'i^ sake, ^m 
Aaron's being her'«Mer brother, and 
Vol. I 17 



dreo of Israel went on dry land in 
the midst of the sea* 
20 1 And Miriam a the prophet- 
ess, s the sister of Aaron, y took a 
timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out sfter her, * with 
timbrels, and with dances. 

n Judp. 4. 4. 1 Sam. 10. 5. x Nuntb. 96. SO 
Tl Sam. 18. 6. « Judg; 11. 84. A 81. 21. SSaai 
6. 16. Pb. 68. 11, 25. & 149. 8. & 150. 4. 

from her having Uved virith him in Egypt 
while Moses was absent in Midian. The 
chaiacter of < prophetess' is ascribed to 
her probably irom the fact that ahe in 
common with Mosetand Aaron, and Hke 
Deborah, Huldah, and Anna, was made 
in some degree the organ of divine eom- 
munications, as it is said, M4c.'6.4, *i 
sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and M^ 
riam,' where Che three appear to be 
placed in co-ordinate rank. So also, 
Num. 12. 1, Aaron and Miriam are rep^ 
reseated as saying together, <Hath the 
Lord spoken only by Moses? hath he 
not spcicen also by t» f* It is supposed, 
however, by some to mean here no more 
than a woman eminently skilled in mu- 
sic, as it is plain that the word * pro- 
phesy' is in several instances in the 
Scriptives employed to denote \he aet 
of singing or of pla3fing upon musical 
instnunoits. Thus David, 1 Chron. 951 
1 , set apart the sons of Asaph and others, 
< Who should prophesy with harps, with 
psalteries, and with cymbals.' The word 
* prophesy' is also supposed to be used 
in the sense of singing the praises of 
God, 1 Cor. 11. 5, ' But every womail 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonoreth her head ;> 
for that it oumot here signify to commm* 
Wicaf instruttion is to be inferred froM 
1 Cor. 14. 34, <Let your women keep si* 
lence in the chuiehes ; for it is not' per* 
fflitted unto them to speak.' Probably 
b(>th senses are to be inisluded in thi 
term.-«— -If Took a timbrel. Heb. t\'1C\ 
toph, from a root signiffing to strUtSf 
smitey heat* The briginhl ifoid ooean 
about twenty tiiaes in 'the Heh.'BiMa^ 
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21 And Miriam ^-answered them, 
^ Sing ye to the Lokd, for he hath 
trimnphed gloriously: the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea. 

« 1 8am. 16. 7.. b ver. 1. 

but our translators, with a disregard of 
iBiiformity which too often mars their 
Yersion, have in about one half the cases 
rendered it by timbrslf and in the other 
by tabret, and in only one instance, Jer. 
31. 4, does the mai^in present a choice 
of renderings. T\ie instrument thus de* 
Boxainated is with great probabiUty sup^ 
posed to have been ccmstructed of a hoop, 
tometimes furnished with pieces of brass 
to make a jingling noise, over which a 
membrane of parchment was stretched 
like the head of a drum ; it was beat 
with the fingers, and answered very ex* 
actly to the tambourins of modem times. 
In allusion to this mode of playing upon 
the instrument, the prophet, Nah. 2. 7, 
compares women's beating upon their 
breasts in, deep anguish to their 'taber* 
iog,' or playing upon the timbrel, where 
the epithet is to be understood not of 
< doves,' but of * maids,' in a preceding 
put of the verse. For a more particular 
account of this instrument see Note on 

(Sen. 31. 27. IT With dancsi. Of the 

pastern mode of dancing Lady M. W. 
Montagu says; 'Their manner of danc- 
ing is certainly the same that Diana is 
faid to have danced on the banks of the 
£urotas. The great lady still leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troop of 
young girls, who imitate h^r steps, and 
if she sings, make up the chorus. The 
steps are Varied according to the pleas* 
nre of her that leads the dance, but al- 
ways in exact time.' Accordingly Mi- 
riam here led the dance, whose move- 
ments regulated the steps of her female 
associates* In like manner it is prob- 
able that David, 2 Sam. 6. 24,25, when 
the ark was removed, danced not aloiM 
before the Lord, but led the dance in the 
authoritative kind of way. 



22 So Holies brought Israel frcxm 
the Red sea, and they went out 
into the wilderness of « Shur ; and 
they went three days in the wil- 
demess^ and found no water. 



eC«n. 16.7. d;9a. 18. 



21 . Miriam anatcered them. The whole 
song was probably, as suggested abore, 
sung alternately by the men and wom.en 
ranged into two bands, and by Miriam's 
'answering' the men (for the original 
for 'them' is masculine) is meant, un- 
doubtedly, that she was precentriz, or 
leader of the choir to the women, as 
Moses was to the men ; or, as the words 
immediately following, ' Sing ye to the 
I«ord, £tc.' appear to indicate tluit which 
formed the 'answer of Miriam' and her 
companions, it is not unlikely t|iat these 
words constituted a kind of chorus whidi 
was repeated at the end of each of the 
preceding verses, as in Ps. 136, the 
words, 'For his mercy endureth for 
ever,' are repeated throughout the whole 
psalm. 

22. So Motn brought lirad, &c. From 
the opinion already expressed respect- 
ing the place where the Israeli tea en- 
camped, and at. which they entered the 
sea, it is evident that we regard Ala 
Mousa as the place, on the eastern 
shore, where they came up from the 
bed of the waters, and where they wit* 
nessed the overthrow of their oppres- 
seors. It is certau that the local tra> 
ditions of the inhabitants of Sinai conr 
firm this view of the subject ; and al« 
though undue weight should hot be at- 
tached to such traditions, yet neither 
should they be entirely disregarded 
when they support conclusions others 
wise probable. Travellers who have 
explored the locality inform us, that a 
number of green shrubs, springing from 
numerous hillocks, mark the landward 
approach to this place. Here are also a 
number, of neglected palmptrees, growa 
thick and bushy for want of pruniag. 
The sprii^ which here rise <^t of the 
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23 f And when they came to 
^ Blarah, they could' not drink of 

< Numb. S3. 8. 

gToand in various places, and give name 
to the spot, are soon lost in the sands. 
The water is of a brackish quality, in 
consequence, probably of the springs 
being so near the sea ; bat it is never* 
tfaeless cool and refreshing, and in these 
waterless deserts affords a desirable 
resting-place. The view from this place, 
looking westward, is very beitutiful, and 
it deserves to be mentioned that not 
only do the springs bear the name of 
Moses, but the projecting headland be- 
low them, towards the sea, bears the 
name o&Ras Moasa, €ap« of Mosm. 
On th^ opposite, ^ore of the Gnlf stands 
in full view the* Cajp« of Ddinrametf 
Ibe two unitihg their abiding ahd tin- 
flbaken testimony to the judgments and 
wonders of that memorable day. The 
'wilderness of Sinai' is the name given 
to the desert extending from Ouiaan in 
a southern direction, and bordering upon 
tiM territories of Egypt. In Num. 33. 
8, it is said that 'they passed through 
the midst of the sea into the wilderness, 
and went three days in the wilderness 
of Etham, and pitched in Marah.' By 
comparing the passive now quoted with 
£x. IS. 20, it appears that the wilder- 
ness of Etham extended horn the west- 
em side, quite ronnd the northern point 
of the Red Sea, and to a considerable 
distance along its eastern shore, as it is 
evident that the Israelites on emerging 
from the sea entered into the) same wil- 
derness on the edge of which they had 
encamped before passing it. We ima- 
gine therefore that Junius and Tremel- 
lins have given the correct rendering of 
this verse ; < Thed Moses ordered the 
Israelites to depart from the weedy 
(red) sea that they might go into the 
desert of Shur ; and having gone three 
days through the desert (oi Etham) 
they found water.* ' According to thk> 
version, the wilderness of Shur, m» 



the watery of Maiah; for ^ifiy 
were bitter : therefore the name of 
it was called Marah. ,r 

< « . !■ I | - | ..■ . I I . I „ 

stead of being the same with that of 
Etham, lay beyond it, and could only be 
reached 6y a previous three dajrs' Uravel 
through it. It is said, that a clear traoe . 
of the ancient appellation still, remaine. 
in the present name of 8dur. ^ To this 
day there is nearly opposite the Bay of' 
Bedea the bed of a winter torrent which * 
is called Wady 8dur, and the coast to 
some distance northward also bear* ^e 
name of Sdur, It is fidr therefore to; 
infer that the Hebrews emerged Aom. 
the bed of the Gulf somewhere between' 
Wady 8dur and Raa JUoum. Indeedy; 
the necessary breadth of the opening/ 
made for their passage, would have: 
obliged them to spread over a consider* t 
able part of the extent between the two- 
points, which are distant about fifteen. 
miles from each otiber,' Pict* Hitt, of 
Palestine. 

23. ' And tch^n they come to Marah 
they could not drinky &e. Departing 
from Ain Mouse their road lay over a 
desert region, sandy, gravelly, and sto- 
ny, by turns* On their right hand, their 
eyes rested on the deep blue waters of 
the gulf so recently sundered for their 
sake ; while on their left was the moun- 
tain chain of £1 Rabat, stretchiBgaway 
to a greater distance from the shore as 
the pilgrims advanced. In about nine* 
miles they entered an extensive desert- 
plain now called £1 Ati, white and pain* 
fully glaring to the eye. Preceeding- 
beyond this, the ground becomes hillyy 
with sandhills near the coast. In all this 
way, which it took them three days to 
traverse, they found no water ; but at 
last they came to a well, the waters of 
which were so bitter, that it bore the 
na^ of Marah, bitternees.' At present, 
< as we do not know that there were 
tWee complete days' journey, nor what 
distance made a day's journey for such 
a nnmeious and encumbered host, and 
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04 And the people •nMDmured 
against Moses saying, What shall 
we drink ? 



• 6h. 16. s. * 17. a. 



aire alf o -not quite lanired of the point 
fioBi irbich to begin ibe oomputatioD) 
we an allowed a ocnsiderable latitude 
ia lookaig for Marah. Proceedingi tben^ 
along the cof st eonth by east) over a 
plain alternately graveUy, stony, and 
■aady, -we find the country begins to be 
faiUy, with sand-hills near tha coast, and 
at last come to the barren bed of a winter^ 
torxant, called Wady Aimarah (just. the 
same in soond and meaning as MBonUi), 
aiow miles south of which there is a 
>«att called Howara, which both Niebuhr 
aad Barckhar4t concur in considering 
to be the Marah of Scripture. It la true 
that tiieso trayellecs agrea m fixing the 
passage of the Red Sea at Suez, from 
which this spot is fifty miles distant, 
and forty miles from Ain Mousa. The 
distance from either point would be a 
good three-dajra' journey for such a body 
as the Hebrew host, nor would the dis- 
tance be too short, if we siqipose them 
to have started firom soma point be- 
tween Ain Mousa and Wady Sdur^ Even 
Dr. Shaw, who places the starting point 
at or below Wady Sdur, dote not fa. 
Maiah more than a few miles below 
Hbwara. We may therefore consider 
the evidence for Bowaxa as good as for 
any place that has yet been indicated. 
The wall there lies among rocks, about 
a hundred paces out of the road, and its 
water is so bitter that men cannot drink 
it, and even camels, unless very thirsty, 
lafuse to taste it. It occurs on the cus- 
tomary road along the coast from Suez 
to Sinai, and Burckhardt observes that 
there is no other well absolutely bitter 
9a the whole coilst so far as Ras Mo- 
hammed at the extremity of the penin- 
sula. He adds : <The complaints of the 
bitterness of the water by the children 
tff Israel) who had been aecastomed to 



25 And he fttieA unto the Lord ; 
and the Lord shewed him a tree, 
g which when he had cast into the 

fch. 14, 10. A 17. 4. Pa. 90. 15. r See 
B Kings 8. Si. «B 4. 41. 

the aweet water of the Nile, are such- 
as ntay be daily beard from the EgTp- 
tifA peasants aad servants who travel 
in Arabia.* Accustomed from their youth 
to the exceUeot watf^ of the Nile, theia. 
is nothing they so much regret in coun- 
tries distant .from Egypt ; nor is there 
any eastern people who feel so keenly 
the want of good water as the present 
natives of figypt.' (Tour in the Penin- 
sula of Mouat Sinai.)' Fid. Bib. 

S4. And tkt yopU nutrmurgi/agaimat 
Afotit, ssfing, &e. We here behold aa 
afiecting instance, not merely of He- 
brew, but of human instability. How 
soon, alas J does the feeling of a little 
present distress convert the peans and 
hallelqiahs of weak beUevers iato 8%ha 
of mummtaag and grief ! All that Mo- 
ses, all that God had done for Israel is 
forgottett, the moment a scarcity of wa^ 
ter aa £ilt 1 Strange that one unpalatap 
l^le beverage at Marah should have ob- 
literated 'lUl remembrance of the recent 
wwdeis of £gypt, and the still more, 
reoeat miracles of the Red Sea ! Did it 
require greater power to make the wa- 
ters of Marah pahitable, than to make 
thoee of the sea passable ? But why 
should they murmur against Moseft? 
Had he condacted them thither of hia 
own motion without himself being led 
by the guiding movement of the cloudy 
pillar? Mi^ he not therefore with- 
the utmost propriety have remonstrated 
with them, as on a subsequent occasion^ 
'Your murmurings are not agaiost me, 
but against the Lord.' Unreasonabla- 
ness towards men cannot well fiul to 
blend itself with impiclty towards God. 

85. And Ji» erUd Muta thi lord, &e«. 
The ingratitude of the people of his 
charge did not prevail to extinguish ia 
the breast of Moaea the ^irit of fervoit 
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waters, the waters were> made 
sweet : there he bmade for them a 

k See Josh. 24. 8ft. 

intereessioa in their behalf. By follow- 
iDg his example the servants of Crod 
may be taught, like him, the means of 
turning bitter into sweet.— — V The 
Lord shovjed him A tree, Heb. inil"' 
*p3^ yorehu etZf taught him a tree. 6r. 
eSsi^e^ avroi |vXoy, showed him a tpood. 
It is clear that God by some special 
inoniti(Mi or suggestion indicated to Mo- 
ses a peculiar kind of tree or wood, 
Which when thrown into the^ fountain 
rendered the bitter waters sWeet and fit 
ibr use. But it is not clear whether this 
was owing to some inherent curative 
properties in the tree itself, or whether 
its selection was entirely arbitrary, and 
the effect purely miraculous. On the 
one hand, unless we admit that it pos- 
sessed some native efficacy this way, it 
is not easy to see why a particular kind 
of tree was pointed out to Moses, when 
any tree, or even his own rod, would 
llave answered the purpose equally well. 
Again, there is no doubt that certain 
^ecies of vegetable productions have 
this corrective property, and that they 
have been often employed for this pur- 
pose. A modem traveller in* South 
America speaks of a shrub called aium- 
hre, a branch of which pot into the mud-^ 
dy stream of the Magdalena,. precipi- 
tated the mud and earth, leaving the 
water sweet and clear. The first dis- 
coverers of the Floridf^s are said to have 
corrected tiie stagnant and fetid waters 
they found there, by infiising mto it 
branches of saasafms ; and it i» under- 
stood that the iHt use of tea amottg 
the Chinese, was tt> correct the water* 
of their poikts and rivers. ^8ince tV» 
publication of the first edition,^ says 
Mr. MilnMn, in a Bote to his history of 
ihe Jews-, * some* water from a fcmntaitt! 
Chlled that of Marah, but probably not 
thfr Hewara oif Barokhaidl^ bas' been 

n* 



statute Slid an ordinance, and there 
i he proved them. 

1 ch. \R. 4. Beat. 8. 2, 16. Judg. 3. 32 ^ 3. 
1, 4. p5: W. 10. <Se 81. 7. 

— -  -^ — - — _  _■ * J ^^ _ _  _ 

brought to this country, and has been 
analyzed by a medical friend of the au- 
thor. His statement is subjoined : 'The 
water has a slightly astringent bitter- 
ish taste. Chemical examination shows 
that these qualities are derived from the 
selenite or sulphate of lime which it 
holds in solution, and which is said to 
abound in the neighborhood. If, thelhe- 
fore, any vegetable substance contain- 
ing oxalic acid (of which there are sev- 
eral instances) were thrown into it, the 
lime would speedily be precipitated, 
afkd the beverage rendered agreeable 
and wholesome." At the same time, 
however plausible this reasoning, it is 
certain that the tree had not necessarihf 
any Such virtne, for nothing is more 
common than for €rod to disguise the 
naked exhibition of supernatural po^' 
er by the interposition of an apparent 
oause> while yet the tme character of 
the event is obvious from the utter in- 
adequacy of the ostensible cause to pro- 
duce by itself the resulting effect. It 
may be remarked too that it is scarcely- 
credible, that in the scanty and little 
diversified vegetation of this district, a 
tree of such virtues should have been 
hitherto undiscovered. But if it had be«i 
discovered, Moses would no doubt have 
b«en informed of it, and so the divine 
indication of the tree have been rendered 
needless. If the corrective qualities, 
moreover, were inherent, but were at 
this time first made known, it can scarce- 
ly be conceived that so valnable a dis-' 
eovery would ever have been forgot- 
ten or lost, and yet it Ismttnifest that 
in after times the Hebrews had not 
the knowledge of any tree which could 
render bad water drink^blb ; and the in- 
habitants of the desert have not only 
not preserved the knowledge -of any sneh 
fact, but they h&re not discovered it 
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26 And said, i^ If thoa wilt dili- 
eentiy hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, and wilt do that 
which is right in his sight; and 
wilt give ear to his command- 

kDeut.7. lS,.19w 

in the thirty-five centuries which have 
since elapsed. This is shovn by the 
inquiries of travellers, somo of whom 
were actuated by the wish of findii^f a 
plant which would supersede the mira- 
cle. Burckhardt confesses that after nu- 
merous inquiries, he never could learn 
that Arabs were acquainted with any 
plant or tree possessing such qualities ; 
^nd on the whole, we cannot but cmi- 
clnde that whatever the tree was, it had 
no more inherent virtue in sweetening 
the bitter well of Marah, than the salt 
had which produced the same effect 
when thrown by £lisha into the well of 
Jericho. In this, aa in many other simi- 
lar cases, it is easier.to understand and 
beUeve the miracle itself than the best 
explanations which have been given. It 
is rcimarkable that the Jewish writers 
generally are bo far from recognizing 
my inherent virtues in the tree, that 
they on the contrary affirm that its qua}- 
ity was bitter, saying, 'It is the manner 
of the blessed holy God to make that 
which is bitter, sweet, by that which is 
bitter.' The Taigums call it the bitter 
tne Ardi^nif supposed to be the Rho- 
dodaphniii orrofc4aicreZ.-<-~ir There h$ 
mad* for them a ttaiute and 4ia ordi- 
francs. Heb. t3&S3?31 pn 1^ tiD &0 
aham som h hoku-^niehpoty there he op- 
painted to, him a atatute and a judg' 
mentf i. e. to the nation of Israel spoken 
of as one person. The original word 
pn hok, comes irom a root ppn hakakf 
signifying to deeeribe, delineatej mark 
Wt^ <^/liM and properly implies a 4s- 
finite decree, a preecribed rule, order, 
or covree of action. The statuta or de- 
eree hwe intended is evidently that coii-> 
lained in ths ensuiflg versa in whicb 



menta, and keep all his statutes, I 
will put none pf these i diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians : for I am the 
LoED » that nealeth thee. 

iD«at.<i8i97,00. nch.tt.35. Ps. 41. 3, 
4; dE 103. 3. A 147. 3. ' 

God, having npw assumed, his people 
into a pecuKsr relation to himself, and 
being about shortly to organize them 
under a more settled polity, here gives 
them a general intimation of the com 
ditions on which they might expect to 
be dealt with during their sojourn in the 
wilderness, which he is pleased to de- 
nominate a ^statute.' We. find the same 
or a similar phraseology occurring else- 
where on occasions on which the cove- 
nant obligations «of the chosen people 
are, as it were, entered into and ratified 
anew. Thus, Josh. 24. 25, ^So Joshua 
made a covenant with the people that 
day, and eet them (him) a etcUute (pH) 
and an ordinance in Shechem'; i. e. 
made known to them the conditions on 
which they might ejcpect to ei\ioy the 
divine favor. So also in the second 
Psalm, the Son is represented as declar- 
ing or reciting the < decree' (pn) ; i.e. 
announcing the terms or conditions on 
which he was to exercise the preroga- 
tives of the King of Zion. ^T Thera 

he proved them, Heb. inD3 nisaahu, 
proved, tried, tempted hdm ; the same 
word with that used in reference to the 
trial of Abraham, Gen. 22. 1, on which 
see Notau God now proved or tried the 
Israelites by bringing them into cir- 
cumstances where their patience and 
laith would be put to the test. 

26. Jtf thou wilt diligently hearken, 
kc. These words contain a nu»e liiU 
and distinct explanation of what was 
implied in the ' statute and ordinance' 
that he now appointed for them. They 
were now to be put in a special maimer, 
upon their good behavior, and infonned 
both what God would expect frpm them 
and what they might expect from him* 
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27 1^ And they came to £lim, 
"nrhere were twelve wells of water, 

B Numb. 33. 0. 

»!■ - -■ ..ll !■ II I I. I I II , I 11 .» . ..«.,. 

iThey were not to suppose that because 
he had thus signally favored and hon- 
ored them, he would connivd at their 
sins and exempt them from merited pun- 
ishment. On the contrary, they were 
to know that if they were rebellious 
and disobedient, the very same plagues 
irhich they had seen inflicted- upon their 
enemies should be brought upon them, 
as it is again expressly threatened Deut 
28. 60, *He will bring upon thee all 
the diseases of Egypt, which thou wast 
afraid of, and they shall cleave unto 
thee.' God is no respecter of persons, 
and they were to assure themselves that 
a rebellious Israelite would fare no bet- 
ter than a rebellious Egyptian. This de- 
claration of God to his people, m&de un- 
der the present affecting circumstances, 
seems to have been regarded as so im- 
portant that the prophet Jeremiah, a 
thousand years afterwards, referred to 
It to show, that from the very earliest 
period of Israel's covenant relation to 
God, their sacrifices had been held as 
of no account compared with obedience, 
^er. 7. 22, 23, ^For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning bumt-ofierin^s or sa- 
f^hfices: But this thing commanded I 
them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will 
b6 your God, and ye shall be my peo* 
pie : and walk ye in all the ways that I 
have conmianded you, that it may. be 
well unto you.' Nor is it less impprt- 
ant for us at this day, to be assured that 
God will deal with us according as we 
4emean ourselves towards to him. The 
retribution may not indeed be now so 
visibly marked by outward signalsj but 
it will b^ no less real in secret visitap 
tioDs upon the spirit, in the conscious 
well or ill being of the inner maa. And 
in many eases the frovni or the squlo 
«f Qod will be endsat in ths dispells 



and thre^seoore and teA palm-trees r 
and they, encamped there by the 
waters. 

sations of his providence. IT I am 

the Lord thai healeth thee. Heb. mrT^ 
"16^5*1 Tehovah ropheUkaf Jehovah thy 
healer. This word in scripture usagv 
is applied to the soul as well as to the 
body, and implies the forgtveneu qf, 
Mfu» Thus, Ps. 41. 4, < Lord be merci* 
ful unto me and heal my sotd, for I have 
sinned against thee.' So also where 
one Evangelist, Mat. 13. 15, has, * Lest 
they should be converted and I should 
heal them,' another, Mark, 4. 12, has 
^Lest they should be converted, and their 
9in9 should be forgiven them.* In like 
manner it will be perceived by reference 
to Mat. 9. 2—6, that Christ's healing 
and forgiving einSf in the case of the 
paralytic, are spoken of as nearly identi* 
cal acts. Yet we cannot but think that 
there was still more in the incident and 
the language here recorded. We know 
that nothing was more common than for 
God tp make outward actions and events 
a significant medium of conveying moral 
lessons. The present incident we re* 
gard of this character. God ordered ii^ 
his providence that the Israelites should 
be brought to this bitter fountain, where 
an occasion should be afforded them of 
evincing and thus of learning the bitter* 
ness of their own hearts. And as he 
healed the waters by the miraculous 
exertion of his power, so he here tells 
them that he is the ^ord who heals 
them also. He only can infuse a heal* 
iog virtue into the embittered and em* 
poisoned fountain of the human heart. 

27. Th*y eame toElim, tphtre were^ 
&c. This spot is supposed, with suffi* 
cient pfebability, to be the same as thai 
which now bears the name of Wady 
Gharendel, which is the largest of all the 
torrent*beds on the western side of the 
peniasak. It is about a nuk broad, a&d 
ezteada away iadefinitely to the norths 
fast* This pleasant valley abouada < in 
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AND they & took their journey 
from Elim, and all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel 

»Namb.88. 10, 11. 

date or palm-treesi tamariskft, and aca- 
cias of different species. But the springs 
are not at present immediately in the 
common route, though a small rivulet of 
brackish water runs through the valley, 
rendering it one of the principal stations 
on the route to Sinai. Burckhardt says 
of it, 'If we admit Bir Howara to be 
the Marah of Exodus, then WcLdy Gha- 
rendel is probably Elim, with its wells 
and its date-trees ; an opinion enter- 
tained by Niebuhr. The non-existence 
at present of twelve wells at Gharen- 
del, must not be considered as evi- 
dence against this conjecture ; for Nie- 
buhr says that his companions obtained 
water here by digging to a very small 
depth; and there was a great plenty of it 
when I passed. Water, in fact, is read- 
ily found by digging, in every fertile 
ralley in Arabia, and wells are thus 
easily formed, which are quickly filled 
up by the sands.'— —IT Three tc&re and 
ten palm-trees. Or 'date-trees,' as the 
fruit of the palm is called date. The 
presence of the palm in the arid regions 
of the East is an unerring sign of wa- 
ter. It is a tree which rises to a great 
height ; the stalk i$ very strait, but 
. knotty, and the centre, instead of being 
. solid like the trunk of other trees, is 
[ filled with pith. The leaves are six or 
\ eight feet long, and when spread out, 
I broad in proportion. It is crowned at 
the top with a large tui^ of leaves which 
never fall off, bat always continue in 
(he same flourishing verdure. This tree 
attains its greatest vigor about thirty 
years after being planted, and continues 
in full vigor seventy years longer, bear- 
ing all this white every year abont 
three or four hiindred poaads weight of 
dates. This fruit grows bakiw the leave* 



came mito die wildenieBs 6f b Sis, 
which is between Elim and Sinai, 
on the fifteentk day of the second 
month after their depaxdng oat of 
the land of Egypt 



b Ezek. so. 15. 



in clusters, and is of a sweet and agree- 
able taste. The palm is put to an im- 
mense variety of uses in the East, and 
is to the Inhabitants of that region in- 
comparably the most important and 
valuable production of all the vegetable 
world. It forms therefore a suitltble 
emblem of the righteous in their flour- 
ishing condition, P8.92. 12 — 14, and the 
bearing of its branches is a badge of 
victory; Rev. 7. 9, 'After this, I b^eld, 
and lo ! a great number which no man 
could number. . . stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palme (palm brancbes) in 
their hands,' &c. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
I. And they took their journey from 
Elimy &c. Upon comparii^ this ac- 
count with that given Num. 10. II, we 
find that previous to their reaching the 
wilderness of Sin, they canie again upon 
the shore of the Red Sea, where, or at 
dim, they must have abode for some 
time ; for as it was thirty days after 
leaving Egypt before they arrived at the 
wilderness of Sin, and we have not more 
than ten da3rs acconated for at the pre* 
vious stage, twenty days remain to be 
distributed between the two or three 
last stations. Bat it is obvious from 
other parts of the history, that the vrri- 
ter dees not specify every place where 
they encamped, but only the most im* 
pevtant, or those in which some remarir* 

able incident occurred. IT Crnne to 

ike wademe99 of Sin. Heb. ^3173 itt 
pD ei midbar Sin. No part of the his- 
tory of the Israelites is more perplex* 
ing and obacora than that which relates 
to the topography of the phices and 
stations msntiaaed on thsirroate from 
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2 And the whole congregation of 
the children of Israel c murmured 

. « Ch. 15. 84. Pb. 106. 35. 1 Cor. 10. 10. 

Sg^ypt to Canaan. We cannot, at bett, 
assure ourselves of any thing more than 
an approximation to the truth in most 
iastances, and in many cases not even 
to that. As to the present passage, it 
is to be remarked that the Scriptures 
distingnish two deserts of Sirif one be* 
ing written *|^D sin, the other pS tzin. 
The former is the one spoken of here, 
the latter in Deut. 32. 61. Num. 13. 21. 
— 21, 14.— 34. B. Josh. 15. 3. Of the 
present we know little more than what 
is here said of it, that it lay between 
£lim and Sinai. What is implied in 
this may perhaps as probably be learned 
irom the ensuing extract as from any 
other source. 'A chain of mountains 
flailed £1 Tyh stretches across the pe- 
ninsula of Sinai, from the Gulf of Aka- 
ba, to near the coast of the Gulf of 
Suez. The common road, which we 
suppose the Israelites to have taken — 
and which they most obviously would 
take wherever they might have crossed 
between Suez and Birket Faroun — ^tums 
off from the shores of the gulf, south- 
east towards Sinai, after the extremity 
of these mountains towards the west 
has been rounded. We understand the 
desert of Sin to comprehend most of the 
apace to be traversed between the point 
where the road turns off to within a few 
miles of Mount Serbal, which is the 
first of the larger mountains of the Sinai 
group. This is of course, from its situ- 
ation, not a flat and uniform desert ; but 
it is still a desolate wilderness, but 
more or less hilly and rocky, <with val- 
leys of various dimensions, but gener- 
ally sandy or stony, strewed with the 
bones of camels, generally without 
plants or herbage, and also without wa- 
ter, except in the rainy season, when 
the valleys are traversed by the tor- 
rents that descend from the mountains. 
Borckhardt, who however says nothing 



against Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness: 
3 And the children of Israel said 

    * I I I !■ II i 

about the identity of this region with 
the desert of Sin, relates that while 
tr^lversing it from Sinai, his party met 
several Arabs, who had started in the- 
morning from the well of MoTkha, and 
had ventured on the jomney withoat 
water, or fAe hope of finding any till the 
following day, when they would reach* 
Wady Feiran. Now Morkha is near the 
gulf at one extremity of this desert re-' 
gion, and Wady Feiran near Mount Sep* 
bal at fh<i -other, the distance between- 
the two points being about thirty miles } 
and we suppose this to haTe been nearly 
the route of the Israelites. We do not 
mean to say that the desert of Sin was 
limited to th^ district we mention ; we 
only attempt to define its limits in the 
direction of the journey, at the same 
time not denying that the term might 
be applicable to all the country between 
the shore of the gulf on the west, and 
the Sinai group on the east.' Piet. J9ib. 
2. And the tt^iote congregeition mmr* 
mured f &c. Individual exceptions it 
may be presumed there were, bnt the 
great body of the host are to be con- 
sidered as having been jnstly liable to 
the charge. They had now subsisted 
thirty days upon the provisions brought 
out of Egypt, and it may well be sup* 
posed that their stock ^as nearly, if not' 
altogether exhansted. Two miUions of 
people, encamped in a barren desert, 
and beginning to' find themselves short 
of food, would be very easily pervaded 
by a general alarm lest the horrors of 
famine should soon be upon them. To 
exercise faith in these cireamstances iti- 
opposition to the dictates of sense, was 
doubtless no easy matter. Accordingly 
finding themselves reduced to straits, 
their impatient spirits again utter the 
language of murmuring against Moses 
and Aaron, whom they invidiously ac* 
dose, if not of ah express design to 
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starve them in the wttderaess, yet with 
hringing them into circumstahcerwhera 
they had every reason to fear that this 
would be the actual result. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive any thing more 
ungrateful .or perverse. Indeed th^ir 
conduct was marked by the double brand 
of impi9tu and oteurd. It was very 
culpable towards God. This was nei- 
ther the first nor greatest extremity to 
which they had been reduced, and out 
of which they had been delivered. That 
which they had experienced at the Red 
Sea was much greater. There they had 
become acquainted with God as one 
who never suffers those that hope in 
him to be confounded. Why therefore 
do they not trust in him now? why not 
resignedly commit themselves to him? 
He had promised to conduct them to 
Canaan, and he will keep his word. If 
they do not know where to obtain food, 
neither did they know how to pass the 
Red Sea ; and yet they did pass it. So 
they were bound to believe that on this 
occasion he would not fail to supply their 
wants— that 'bread should be given and 
water should sure.' Again, a moment's 
thought will show us that their deport- 
ment was now less absurd than wicked. 
What ground had they for ascribing 
such baSb intentions to Moses and 
Aaron ? Had they any more to eat than 
the restt and were not they as much in 
danger of perishing as themselves ? One 
would think that reason, as well as 
gratitude, must have become extinct in 
men who could in these circumstances 
have preferred such a charge. Yet this 
is not all. The very people who had 
seen all the first-bom of Egypt slain in 
one night on their account, now virtu- 
ally wish that they had themselves 
perished in like manner. The very peo- 
ple that had sighed and cried by reason 
of their bondage in that country, now 
magnify its plenty, because they had sat 
by the flesh-pots and ate bread to the 
fiill ! How strange to bear them speak 
aa if it had been better to drag out a 



wretched, d^^raded life and die a miaieF- 
able death in Egypt, provided they 
could have plenty of food, thaa to live 
under the guidance of the heavenly pil- 
lai in the wilderness, with God himself 
for their almoner, simply because they 
find themselves pinched a Httle with 
hunger, as they had before been with 
thirst ! After all we cannot well doubt 
that in their present distress they paint 
their former comforts in altogether too 
glowing colors. What they call plenty 
now, they probably did not call ao then ; 
but it is easy to over-estimate the past 
when men are disposed to a^ravate to 
themselves or others the hardships of 
their present lot. It heightens, more- 
over, our sense of their unreasonable 
and guilty conduct, when we consider 
that they were really in no danger of 
dying for want in the wilderness so 
long as they had their flocks and herds 
with them. But, alas ! we recognise in 
this, as in other instances of their per- 
verseness, but too faithful a picture of 
our fallen nature. How prone are we 
to fret and murmur under any present 
inconvenience ! That which troubles 
us for the moment is the greatest of all 
troubles. Past dangers and deliyer- 
ances, past supports and comforts, are 
all forgotten. Our minds dwell upon 
present evil, and our tempers are irrita- 
ble, fretful, and impatient. We quar- 
rel it may be, with our best friends, and 
murmur in spirit, though not perhaps 
with our lips, against God. Even those 
who profess to be the only the spiritual 
seed of Abraham, may adopt the lan- 
guage of his literal seed, Ps. 106. 6, 7, 
13, 14, 'We have sinned with our fathers, 
we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly. Our fathers understood 
not thy wonders in Egypt ; they remem- 
bered not the multitude of thy mercies ; 
but provoked him at the sea, even at 
the Red Sea. They soon forgat his 
works, they waited not for his counsel ; 
But lusted exceedingly in the wilder- 
ness, and tempted God m the desert.' 
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unto them, ^ Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lord in 
tlie land of Egypt, ^ when we sat 
by the fleshtpots, and when we did 
eat bread to the full : for ye haice 
brought as forth into thiswilder- 
ness^ to kill this whole assembly 
i^th hunger. 

d Lam. 4. 0. • Numb. 1 1. 4, 9. 

V This whole assembly. Heb. ^^3 riM 

ntn ^npt^ <^A ^^^ hakkakol kazzehy 
this whoU churchy as the term is usually 
rendered in the Greek. Comp. Acts, 7, 
'This is he that was in the church in 
the wilderness with the angel that spake 
to him, &c.' 

4. Then said the Lord unto MoaeM) 
&c. Although the murmuring was not 
directly but only indirectly against God, 
yet hp at once takes up the cause as his 
own. Instead, however, of expressing 
the resentment of an insulted sovereign 
and benefactor, he utters the gracious 
purpose of overcoming their evil with 
good, and of pouring down blessings in- 
stead of wrath upon the murmuring host. 
Complaining is to be silenced by com- 
plying, and men, unworthy of the mean- 
est earthly fa^e have the promise of a 
jdaily supply of bread from heaven I 
But this, though not the manner of men, 
is the manner of God. He has gifts 
even for the rebellious, and the un- 
speakable gift of salvation through his 
Son was imparted in manifest contra^ 
riety to our deserts. He hath com- 
mended his love to us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
Though we have rendered to him only 
disobedience, gruilt, and unthankfulness, 
yet how have they been repaid ? Not 
by a visitation of vengeance, not by an 
award of judgment, but by raining upon 
OS the bread of life from heaven ! As 
to the grand design of this miraculous 
provision the remarks of Henry are strik- 
ingly appropriate. 'Man being made out 
.of the earth his maker has wisely order- 
ed him food out of the earth, Ps. 104. 14. 



4 f Then said the Lord unto Mo- 
ses, Behdd, 1 wiS rain f bread from 
heaven lor you; and the people 
shall go out and gather a certain 
rate every day, that I may g prove 
them whether they will walk in 
my law, or na 

t Ps. 76. 84, SS. * 105. 40. John 6. 31, SI. 
1 Cor. 10. 8. S ch. 1ft. 2ft. Deut 6. 3, 16. 

But the people of Israel, typifying the 
church of the first-bom that ais written 
in heaven, and bom from above, and 
being themselves under the conduct and 
government of heaven, receiving their 
charters, laws, and commissions from 
heaven, from heaven also received their 
food : their law being given by the dis- 
position of angels, they did eat angels' 
food.'—— IT / vnll rain bread. Heb. 
&n)) I'^STa^ mamtir lehemf I am rain- 
ing bread f or food; i.e. about to rain; 
the same phraseology that occurs in 
announcing the rain of the deluge. Gen. 
6. 13, 17.— —IT A certain rate every day* 
Heb. n?31*ia D1*^ nm debar yom beyo- 
mo, the matter of a day in his day; i. e. 
they were to collect on each day the 
portion necessary for that day, but no 
more. They were not to collect to day 
what would not be required till to-mor- 
row. It was but another form of en- 
joining upon them the Savior's rale, 
<Take no thought for to-morrow what 
ye shall eat or drink.' God would school 
them to simple-hearted dependence on 
his daily providence.-— — IT That Imajf 
prove them whether ^ &c. That is, that 
I nuiy afford them an occasion of testi* 
fying whether they will trust me and 
walk by faith in the absence of all hu- 
man means of supply, or not. This 
lesson, or ^ law,' though hard to learn, 
is one that God would have deeply en* 
graven upon the hearts of his childrea 
in all agst. A state of constant con- 
scious dependence upon him is the stats 
to which he aims to bring all his peo* 
pie. And this, could we realize it 
aright, is a isr kapfi§r state than any 
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5 And it shall come to pass, that 
on the sixth day they shall prepare 
that which they hrin^ in i and b it 
shall be twice as much as they 
gather daily. 

6 And Moses and Aaron said unto 
all the children of Israel, < At even, 
then ye ^hall know that the Lord 

b See ver. 32. Lev, 35. 31. i See ver. 13, 13. 
dE ch. 6. 7. N umb. 16. 28, 29, 30. 

 ■■^■■^ O fcii m III H I ■■■! .^ii ■■^■^■M  m^mm  

Other. How unspeakably kind and con* 
descending in the great Father of all to 
assume upon himself the care of our in- 
terests, and relieve our minds from the 
oppressive load of anxiety which we so 
often suffer to weigh u}A)n them ! Kot 
that we are to deem ourselves exempted 
from' the necessity of diligent exertion j 
not that we are to fold our hands in 
listless torpor, and call this ui humble 
rdi'ance on heaven; but having done 
what we c^an, we are not to be solicit* 
oils; we are not to give way to un- 
believing fears lest we should not be 
provided for. Our heavenly Father know- 
elh that we have need of these things. 
He will take caife of his children, and 
l6t them not be surprised or stumbled 
if they should themselves painfully 
'proved' on this score at more than one 
station of their wanderings in this wil- 
derness world. The originiil term MOi 
nasahf to tempt or fry, is the same as 
that applied elsewhere in similar con> 
nexions, and which is fully explained 
in the Note on Gen. 22. 1. The pro- 
nominal' suffix, however, is not *them,' 
as in our translatibn, but ' hiih,' repre- 
sentiiig the whole people as spoken of 
as one man. 

5. Ori the sixth day they shall prepare 
that which they bring in. ' From this it 
appears that the manna gatberinl on the 
^ixth day was not eaten in the fbf ra in 
>Rrhic6 it wais brought ib. It wad first 
bruised in a mortar, or ground in a mill, 
and theh baked into bread. This pro. 
cess, whatever it was, was to'be peiv 
fbnned on the day before the babbath, 



hath brought you out from the land 
of Egypt: 

7 And in the morning, then ye 
shall see ^ the glory of* the LfOSD : 
for that he heareth your murmur- 
ings against the ha&D : And ^ what 
are we, that ye murmvr against 
us? 

k See ver. 10. Tsai. 35. 3. & 40. 5. John 
11.4,40. 1 Numb. 19. 11. 

that both their hands and their minds 
might be unencumbered with domestic 
cares during the season of worship. 
Whether the same or a similar prepara* 
tion of the manna was necessary on the 
other days of the week, it is not possi* 
ble to determine. The probability, we 
think, is that it was not. 

6. At even, then ehaU ye know, &c. 
The Israelites had charged Moses and 
Aaron with bringing them out of ^gypi 
as if from their own motion. Moses, 
therefore, here assures them, on the 
other hand, that they should soon have 
evidence that it was Jehovah, and not 
his servants, who had brought them out 
of the land of bondage. 

7. In the morning f then ye skall tee 
the glory of the Lord. That is, shall 
behold the cloudy pillar, the Shekinah> 
resplendent with a peculiar brightness 
and ^lory, as a signal of the Lord's spt^ 
cial presence, both to hear yonr mn^ 
murings and to supply your wants. It 
appears that on several occasions the 
tumults of the people were assauged by 
some visif>le change in the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the pillar of cloud, betoken* 
ing, perhaps, by a fierce and vehement 
Iglow the kindling of the divine dis- 
pleasure. See Num. 12. 6 — 14, 10^16, 
'42. Or the phrase ' glory of the Lotd* 
may be but another expression for the 
miraculous wbrk, the sending of the 
manna, which so strikingly manifested 
his glory. Thus, in like manner, in r» 
ference to the miraciilous work 4f Clhrist 
in raising Lazarus from the dead it is 
aaid, John, tl. 40, 'Said I not tmto the« 
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8 And Moses said, This shall b& 
iRrben the Lorp shall give jrou in 
the evening flesh, to eat, and in the 
morning bread to the full ; for that 
the Lord heareth your tnurmiir- 
ings which ye murmur against 
nim: and what are we? your 

tliat if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst 
see the glory of God V i. e. the glorious 
work of God. So also Num. 14. 21, S3, 
' f^lory' is used in a sense equivalent to 
mtriking achievements of divine power; 
* But as truly as I live, all the earth 
shall be fiUed with the glory of the 
Xiord. Because all those men which 
liave seen my glory , and my miracles 
(or, even my miracles), &c., shall not 
see the land which I sware unto their 
fathers.' The first is doubtless the most 
primary and legitimate sense, as ap- 
pears from V. 10 J and we cannot ques- 
tion, from the ordinary import of the 
glowing or burning pillar of cloud, that 
the spectacle now predicted was in- 
tended to intimate to them the fact of 
the divine displeasure, notwithstanding 
the purpose graciously to supply their 
wants. Thus the Jewish commentator 
Abrabanel ; * Their seeing the glory of 
the Lord is not to be understood of the 
bread, or the flesh be sent them, but of 
the fire which appeared to all the people 
to reprove them for their murmurings.' 

8. The Lord shall give you in the 
evening Jlesh to e&t. As God does hot 
always withhold in displeasure, so he 
does not always grant in love. A prom- 
ise of bread in the morning is precious 
information, but the addition' of fiesh to 
the full in the evening, and that very 
evening, wears rather the appearance of 
a threatening. When our desires exceed 
the bounds of wisdom they amount to 
lusts, and if God deigns to gratify our 
lusts it is very far from being a token 
for good. On the contrary, it is suspi- 
cious j it is ominous of a purpose to 
chastise us through the natural results 
of our own folly. IT For that the 

Vol. I 18 



murmixrings are hot against usy 
but m against the Lord. 
^ If And Moses spake unto Aaron, 
Say unto all the congregation of 
the children of Israel, » Come near 

m See 1 Sam. 8. 7. Luke 10, 16. Rom. 13. 
2. n Numb. 16. 16, 

Lord heareth, &c. These words con- 
firm the idea suggeisted above, that tb^c 
language of rebuke and threatenitig is 
intermingled with that of favor. Other- 
wise how can we understand it as a 
reason for supplying their wants, that he 
had h^ard their murmurings ? Such a 
reason demanded a punishment rather 
than a favor ; and we can have no doubt 
that while God intended to bestow upon 
them, in his own way, the requisite 
means of subsistence, he intended at the 
same time to make such a display of 
himself as would chasten, humble, and 
shame his people in view of their sinful 

deportment. IT Your murmurings 

are not against us. Not so much against 
us as against the Lord. So 1 Sam. 8. 7, 
*For they have not rejected thee, but 
they have rejected me ;* i. e. not so 
much thee as me. John, 12, 44, <He 
that believeth on me, believeth not oa 
me, but on him that sent me ;' i. e. not 
so much on me. Chal. 'Your murmur- 
ings are not against us, but against the 
Word of the Lord.' 

9. Come near before the Lord. That 
is, before itib cloud in which the Lord's 
glorious presence was manifested, and 
which for the present constituted the 
Shekinah or habitation of the divine lifa- 
jesty. The symbols of God's presence 
are repeatedly in the Scriptures called 
by his name. Thus Uzzah is said, 1 
Chron. 13. 10, to have died '•before God ;' 
whereas in 3 Sam. 6. 7, it is said, <He died 
by the ark of God.' So the conmiandment, 
Ex. 23. 17, 'Three times in the year all 
thy males shall appear before the Lord 
God,' is to be understood of appearing 
before the tabernacle or temple, 'the 
place which the Lord did cboose to put 
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before tike Lord: for he hath heard 
your munnurings. 
. 10 And It came to pass, as Aaron 
spake unto the whole congregation 
ef the children .of Israel, that they 
Ipoked toward the wilderness, and 
behold, the glory of the Loan o ap- 
peared in the cloud. 

11 H And the Loan spake unto 
Moses, saying. 

12 p I have heardf the munnurings 

o ver. 7. ch. 13. SI. Numb. 16. 19. 1 Kings 
6. 10, U. p VM. 6. 

 1 1' III. 

his name there.' Deut. 12. 5, 6. Be- 
fore this awful symbol they were now 
cited to appear, as before a tribunal. 

10. Tkey looked totoard the wilder- 
nets. In the direction in which they 
were journeying, whither the cloud had 
probably moved in advance of the con- 
gregation. IT The glory of the Lord 

appeared in the cloud, Chal. 'The Glory 
of the Lord was revealed.' Arab. 'And 
lo, the Light of the Lord in the cloud.' 
That is, the Shekinah appeared in a 
new aspect. An unwonted glowing fiery 
brightness appeared in the guiding pil- 
lar, which on ordinary occasions pre- 
'Sented to the eye merely an opaque 
towering mass of cloud, in which the 
divine Mejesty was supposed to dwell, 
•ikd did dwell. Its preternatural re- 
splendent appearance was obviously a 
token of the displeasure of God towards 
his people. See Remarks above, p. 164 
—168. 

11, 13. The Lord epaJse unto Mosesy 
&c. These two verses are undoubtedly 
designed to acquaint us with the source 
and authority of the annunciation which 
Moses gave v. 6, 7, and therefore the 
Terb ' spake' should be rendered in the 
pluperfect tense, 'had spoken.' This 
makes the narrative clear, and super- 
sedes the necessity for which some com- 
mentators coatend, of transposing these 
▼erises so as to bring them in immedi- 
ately after v. 3. — — IT M ev$n. Heb. 
IS^'VPn y^ h^n Aa-ar6Aymi| bitumen 



of the children of Israel ; speak un- 
to them, saying, q At even ye shall 
eat flesh, and 'in the momin^ ye 
shall be filled with bread : and ye 
shall know that I am the Lobd year 
God. 

13 And it came to pass, that at 
even • the quails came up, and cov- 
ered the camp : and in the morn- 
ing t the dew lay round about the 
host 

qver. «. pver. 7. 'Numb. II. 91- Pi. 
76. S7» S8. « 105. 40. t Numb. 11.9. 

the tuxi evenings. Gr. to vpos lavcpav^ 
towards evening; i.e. in the aftemooiL. 
See Note on Ex. 12. 6. 

13. il^ even the quails came up. Heb. 
I^IDH ^9D tool hasselaVf the quail (col- 
lect, sing.) came up. The 'quail' is a 
bird of the gallinaceous kind, some- 
what resembling the partridge. Has- 
selquist, speaking of the larger species 
of quail, says, ^It is of the size of the 
turtle-dove. I have met with it in the 
wilderness of Palestine near the shores 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, between 
Jordan and Jericho, and in the deserts 
of Arabia Petrsea. If the food of the 
Israelites was a bird, this is certain- 
ly it; being so common in the places 
through which they passed.' Some com- 
mentators have supposed that the orig- 
inal word HtP scUaVf denoted a species 
of locust, which is well known to have 
constituted anciently an article of food 
among the inhabitants of ^at region, 
and which is in fact eaten by the Arabs 
of the present day. But to this it is an 
insuperable objection, that the Psalmist, 
in describing this particular food of the 
Israelites, says, Ps. 78. 27, <He rained 
fiesh also upon them as dust, and feath» 
ered fowls like as the sand of the sea.' 
They ' came up' from the Arabian Gulf, 
across which they fly in the spring in 
great numbers, and are often so fatigued 
after their passage, and fly so low, as 
to become an easy prey wherever they 
alight. Wisd. 19. 12, 'For quails eamt 
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14 And whea the dew that lay 
"was gone up, behold, Apon the face 
of the wilderness tJiere lay ^ a small 
round thing, as small as the hoar 
frost on the ground : 

tt Numb. IT. 7. Deut. 8. S. Neh. 9. 19. Pt. 
78. 84. dc 10ft. 40. 

up unto thtmfrom the tea foi their con- 
tentment.' Another miraculous supply 
of quails was granted to the Israelites 
about a year aAer thiSj of which we 
have a detailed account. Num. 11. 31 — 
35. David probably alludes to both when 
he says, Ps. 105. 40, 'The people asked, 
and he brought quailtf and satisfied 
them with the bread of heaven (the 

manna).' IT The dew lay. Heb. 

itDn naao nrTTl hayethah shikbath 
hattalf there tvaa a laying (or layer) of 
dew, Chal. 'There was a descent of 
dew.' Arab. 'There was a spreading 

of dew.' 

14. And when the dew that lay tau 
gone upf &c. Heb. ^DH rODS? b^CTi 
vattaal shikbath hattalf and the layer of 
dew came up ; i. e. appeared on the sur- 
face of the earth, without any special 
reference to its originating in the air, 
and much^less ivithout intending to con- 
vey the idea of its evaporation into the 
atmosphere, as our translation has er- 
roneously rendered it. The phrase in 
the original is precisely the same with 
that applied to the quails, v. 13, b'^t\ 
I^Ctl taal haeeelaVf the quail came up; 
i. e. made its appearance. There is no 
good reason for rendering the particle 1 
and by ' when' as is done in our version. 
The true meaning of the clause must be 
determined by what is more explicitly 
affirmed of the phenomenon. Num. 11. 
9, 'And when the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon 
it ;' from which it does not appear that 
the ordinary dew first vanished away 
before the manna was seen. On the 
contrary, the substance resembling the 
hoar-frost lay upon the dew. It was 
perhaps imbedded thus in the momiqg 



15 And when the children of Is- 
rael saw itf they said one to an- 
other, It is manna : for they wist not 
what it was. And Moses said unto 
them, xThis is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eaL 

z John 6. 31, 49, 68. 1 Cor. 10. 3. 

dew in order that a due degree of moist- 
ure might be imparted to it, and that it 
might be gathered clean and free from 
the dust or sand of the desert. It was* 
made to fiiU ' upon the face of the wil- - 
demess,' or without the precincts of the 
camp, probably because the camp was 
not so clean a place for the purpose. — - 
T A email round thing. Heb. p*T| 
D&Ora dak mehuspoSf from the root 
ppl dakak, sigiUfying to heat email iM^ 
finCf to comminute, to triturate; and' 
hence as an adjective email, mfnute,' 
atom-like. It would seem to have been* 
a fine powdered substance, like flour,' 
and perhaps a pretty lavge mixture of 
dew was necessary to give it sufficient 
coherence to enable them to gather it.' 
As to the connected word tDl9Dn)D me*' 
huephoe, though rendered round, it is of^ 
extremely uncertain sense, occurring ntf* 
where else btft here, and derived from" 
an unknown root. From a comparisoii' 
of the cognate dialects Castell e&cits 
the sense of beat, pounded, pulverised; 
Gesenius that of decorticatum or some- 
thing peo/ed off; i. e. ecaly, flaky; and] 
Michaelis that of enow-like, which lat- 
tei* Rosenmuller very confidently adopts 
as the true sense, particularly as it is' 
immediately after compared to the hoar- 
frost. But it is still a field of con- 
jecture, 

15. They said one to another, It is 
manna; for they wist not what it was. 
Heb. Kin ^3 man-hu. The rendering 
in our translation is manifestly incor- 
rect and contradictory, and should be 
exchanged for that in the margin, 'What 
is this ?' For how could the Israelites 
be ignorant what it was, if they at once 
declared it to be manna f Josephus 
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says expressly that 'man' is a particle 
of interrogation, and so the Septuagint 
understands it — n evri tovto^ what it 
this? It is but proper to remark here, 
however, that another, and perhaps on 
the whole a better derivation of the term 
itself is given by most of the Jewish 
and many Christian critics. This is to 
trace its etymology to tV'O manah, to 
prepare f appoint y determine f apportion, 
whence by apocope of the last letter 
y^ man, the same as T\^'l2i manah, a 
part, a portion, a prepared allowance. 
Thus we find the latter employed, . 1 
Sam. 1. 4. 5, 'And when the time was 
that Elkanah offered, he gave to Penin> 
Mb his wife, and to all her sons and 
ber daughters, portions {tVQ!U manoth). 
But unto Hannah he gave a worthy jnor- 
No» (n3^ tfianah) for he loved Hannah; 
Init the Lord had shut up her womb.' 
1 S|UQ. 9. 23, 'And Samuel said unto 
the cook, Bring the portion (tl373 ma- 
nah) which I gave thee, of which I said 
unto thee, Set it by thee.' Ps. 11. 6^ 
' This shall be the portion (rsh me- 
nath) of their cup.' That an abbrevia- 
tion of the word from MS^ maftaJi to yz 
wan should occur uuder the circum- 
stances is very natural, as the next word 
begins with n h, the very letter elided, 
an4 similar contractions in regard to 
the verb {1372 manah are very common. 
Thus Ps. 61. 7, * prepare Cp man) 
mercy and truth for him.' Jonah, 1. 17, 
'Now the Lord had prepared (y^*^ y«- 
man) a great fish.' Ban. 1. 5, 'And Uie 
king appointed (^2*^ yeman) them a 
daily provision, &c.' As, therefore, 
both the form and the signification favor 
this etymology, there is, we conceive, 
little hazard in saying with the most 
learned of the Rabbins, that man sig- 
nifies the food appointed, prepared for, 
and doled out to the children of Israel 
as their portion. Such a name Wa3 ap- 
propriate to this miraculous food, while 
there is something undignified, to say 
the least, in the idea that this super- 
natural aliment should always be called, 



'what,' simply because that, upon its 
first appearance, they said, 'what is it?' 
Although it is true that they did not 
distinctly know what it was when it 
appeared, and they had no particular 
name by which to express it, yet they 
had been assured by Moses, verse 12, 
that they should be satisfied vidth food, 
and they accordingly conjectured that 
what they saw was the portion intenS- 
ed for them from heaven, and applied 
to it the proper term for expressing^ that 
idea. — It can scarcely be necessary to 
inform the reader that attempts have 
been made to identify this manna with 
the natural juices or gums of certam 
trees or shrubs to which the name has 
been given. The strongest claim to 
identity applies to the substance called 
by the Arabs mann, of which the fullest 
account is given by Burckhardt (Tour in 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai) . Speak- 
ing of theWady el Sheikh, to the north 
of Mount Serbal,he says, 'It is the only 
railey in the peninsula of Sinai where 
this tree grows, at present, in any great 
quantity ; though small bushes of it are 
here and there met with in other parts. 
It is iVom the tarfa that the mamia is 
obtained. This substance is called by 
the Bedouins mknn, and accurately re- 
sembles the description of manna given 
in the Scriptures. In the month of June, 
it drops from the thorns of the tamarisk 
upon the fallen twigs, leaves, and thorns 
which always cover the ground beneath 
that tree in the natural state ;' the manna 
is coUedted before sunrise, when it is 
coagulated ; but it dissolves as soon as 
the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, etc., which ad- 
here to it, boil it, strain it through a 
coarse piece of cloth, and put it in 
leathern skins : in this way they pre- 
serve it till the' following year, and use 
it as they do honey, to pour over un- 
leavened bread, or to dip their bread 
into. I could not learn that they ever 
made it info cakes or loaves. Th4 man- ' 
na is found only in years ^hen copious 
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nuns have fiilleii; sometimes it is not 
produced at all. I saw none of it among 
tbe Arabs, bat I obtained a small piece 
of the last year's produce, in tbe con- 
vent (of Mount Sinai) where, haTing 
been kept in the cool shade and moder- 
ate temperature of that place, it bad be- 
come quite solid, and formed a small 
cake ; it became soft when kept some 
time in the hand ; if placed in the sun 
for five minutes, it dissolved ; but when 
restored to a cool place, it became solid 
again in a quarter of an hour. In the 
season at which the Arabs gather it, it 
never acquires that state of hardness 
^grhich will allow of its being pounded, 
as the Israelites are said to have done, 
in Num. 11.8. Its color is a dirty yel- 
low, and the piece which I saw was still 
mixed with bits of tamarisk leaves ; its 
taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, 
and as sweet as honey. If eaten in Any 
considerable quantity, it is said to be 
slightly ptirgative. The quantity of 
manna collected at present, even in sea- 
sons when the most copious rains fall, 
is trifling, perhaps not amounting to 
more than five or six hundred pounds. 
It is entirely consumed among the Be- 
douins, who consider it the greatest 
dainty which their country affords. The 
harvest is usually in June, and lasts for 
about six weeks.' — ^'The notion, how. 
ever, tliat any species of vegetable gum ' 
is the nuinna of the Scriptures, appears 
so totally irreconcilable with the Mo- 
saic narrative, that, notmlhstanding the 
learned names which may be cited in 
support of the conjecture, it cannot be 
safely admitted as any explanation of 
the miracle. It is expressly said, that 
the manna was rained from heaven ; that 
when the dew appeared, it also appear- 
ed lying on the surface of the ground, 
' a small, round thing, as small as the 
hoar-frost,' 'like coriander seed, and its 
color like a pearl ;' that it fell but six 
dap in the week, and that a double 
qniuitity fell on the sixth day; that 
what was gathered on the first fire days 

18« 



became ofiensive and bred worms if 
kept above one day, while that which 
was gathered on the sixth day kept 
sweet for two days; that the people 
had never seen it before, which could 
not possibly be the case with either 
wild-honey or gum-arabic ; that it was 
a substance which admitted of being 
ground in a handmill or pounded in a 
mortar, of being made into cakes and 
baked, and that it tasted like wafers 
made with h^ney; lastly, that it con- 
tinued falling for the forty years that 
the Israelites abode in the wilderness, 
but ceased on their arriving at the bord- 
ers of Canaan. To perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the miracle, a pot of the 
manna was to be laid up by the side of 
the ark, which clearly indicates the ex- 
traordinary nature of the production. 
In no one respect does it correspond to 
the modern manna. The latter does not 
fall from heaven, it is not deposited with 
the dew, but exudes from the trees when 
punctured, and is to be found only in 
the particular spots where those trees 
abound ; it could not, therefore, have 
supplied the Israelites with food in the 
more arid parts of the desert, where 
they most required it. The gums, more- 
over, flow only for about a month in the 
year; they neither admit of being ground, 
pounded, or baked ; they do not breed 
worms ; and they are not peculiar to the 
Arabian wilderness. Others have sup- 
posed the manna to have been a fat and 
thick honey-dew, and that this was the 
wild-honey which John the Baptist lived 
upon — a supposition worthy of being 
ranked with the monkish legend of St. 
John's bread, or the locust-tree, and 
equally showing an entire ignorance of 
the nature of the country. It require* 
the Israelites to have been constantly in 
the neighborhood of trees, in the midist 
of a wilderness often bare of all vege* 
tatioB. Whatever the manna was, it 
was clearly a substitute for bread, and it 
is expressly called meat, or food. The 
abundant mpply} the pedodieal euspen- 
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16 t This is the thing which the 
Lord hath commanded, Gather of 
it every man according to his eat- 
ing: yan omer for evenr man oo 
cording to the number oi your per- 
sons, take ye every man for them 
which are m his tents. 

17 And the children of Israel did 

7 ver. 38. 

sion of it, and the peculiarity attaching 
to the sixth day's supply, it must at all 
events be admitted, were prefematural 
facts, and lacts not less extraordinary 
than that the substance also should be 
of an unknown and peculiar description. 
The credibility of the sacred narrative 
cannot receive the slightest addition of 
evidence from any attempt to explain 
the miracle by natural causes. That 
narrative would lead any plain reader 
to expect that the manna should no 
longer be found to exist, having ceased 
to fall upwards of 3,000 years. As to 
the fact that the Arabs give that name 
to the juice of the tarfaf the value of 
their authority may be estimated by the 
pulpit of Moses and the footstep of Mo- 
hammed's camel. The cause of Reve- 
lation has less to fear from the assaults 
of open infidels, than from such ill- 
judged attempts of -skeptical philoso- 
phers, to square the sacred narrative by 
their notions of probability. The giv- 
ing of the manna was either a miracle 
or a fable. The proposed explanation 
■makes it a mixture of both. It admits 
the fact of a divine interposition, yet 
insinuates that Moses gives an incorrect 
or embellished account of it. It requires 
us to believe, that the scripture history 
is at once true and a complete misre- 
presentation, and that the golden vase 
of manna was designed to perpetuate 
the simple fact, that the Israelites lived 
for forty years upon gum->arabic ! The 
miracley as related by Mo^et, is surely 
more credible than the explanation.' 
Modem Traveller, 
16. According to kit eating, Heb. 



so, and gathered, some more, some 

less. 

16 And when they did mete it 
with an omer, « he that ^thered 
much had nothing over, ana he that 
gathered little^ had no lack : they 
feathered every man accarding^ to 
his eating. 

s t Cor. 8. 15. 

iiM ^i lephi oklo, according to the 
mouth of hie eating; i. e. as much as 
would be sufficient for his daily con- 
sumption. See Note on £x. 12. 4. 
IT An omer for every man. Heb. ^f^HP 
t'^'S^'J^omeTlaggndgolethj an omer for 
an head; the head being put for the 
whole person, as in JElx. 38. 26. An 
omer was about three quarts English 
measure^— T According to the num^ 
her of your pereone. Heb. ^DDIQ 
tSD^rafi^ mispar naphehothekemf the 
number of your eatUe. See Note on 
Gen. 12. 5. 
17. Gathered eome morcy eome lees* 

Heb.to'^5>3>am rn^Jan ntspi'^ yiiketu 

hammarbeh ve^hammamitj they gather- 
edy (both) he that multiplied and he that 
diminiehed; correctly rendered, as to 
the sense, in our translation, 'some 
more, some less.' Paul, 2 Cor. 8. 1 3 — 15, 
thus alludes to this circumstance ; 'For 
I mean-not that other men be eased and 
ye burdened. But by an equality, that 
now at this time your abundance may 
be a supply for their wants, that their 
abundance also may be a supply for your 
wants ; that there may be cquaUty : As 
it is written, He that hath gathered 
much had nothing over; and he that 
had gathered little had no lack ;' fron 
which it is inferred by some that- when 
any one had gathered more than his doe 
share he gave the overplus to those who 
had gathered less. Others howcTer sop* 
pose that the whole quantity gathered 
by any one family wa£ first put into a 
common mass and then measured out to 
the several individuals composing ths 
houMhold. 
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19 And Moses said, Let no man 
leave of it tUl the moming. 

20 Notwithstanding, they heark- 
ened not unto Moses; but some of 
tliem left of it until the moming, 
cind it bred worms, and stank: and 
lM[oses was wroth with them. 

21 And they gathered it every 
morning, everv man according to 
b.is eating : and when the sun wax- 
ed hot it melted. 

22 ^ And it came to pass, that on 

the sixth day they gathered twice 

» '■  » ' ' ■'  

19. Let no man leave of it. It is not 
implied by this that every man was im- 
perioasly commaaded to eat at all events 
every particle which he gathered ; but 
that if any portion of it was left, in- 
stead of being reserved for future use, 
it should be immediately thrown away. 

20. It bred worms. Heb. D'lyiin tD'T'T 
vofyarum tolaim^ wormed worms, or bred 
abundatUlyf or crawled with worms, 

22. And it came to passy &c. If it be 
asked why this matter was brought to 
Moses, we know of no other answer 
than that the people were taken by sur- 
prise at the great quantity which they 
found that they had gathered. Finding 
upon measuring it, that upon the sixth 
day they had collected as much as two 
omers for a man, they had recourse to 
Moses to know what do to under the cir- 
cumstances, liis answer immediately 
follows. There is no reason that their 
surprise should surprise us, for although 
this fact of the fall of the double quan- 
tity of manna had been announced to 
Moses, V. 5, it does not appear that it had 
been previously declared to the people; 
or if the direction had been given to 
collect a double quantity on the sixth 
day, it does not appear that the reason 
of it had been declared. 

23. This is that which the Lord hath 
said. That is, this double quantity on 
the sixth day is according to what the 
Lord hath said, v. 5, though, as before 
remarked, it had. been said to Moses, 



as much bread, two omers for one 
man : and all the rulers of the con- 
gregation came and told Moses. 
23 And he said unto them, This 
is that which the Lord hath said, 
To-monow is «^the rest of the holy 
sabbath unto the Loan: bake that 
which ye will bake to-day, and 
seethe that ye will seethe ; and that 
which remaineth over, lay up for 
you to be kept untU the mommg. 

*■ Gen. 2. 3. ch. 80. 8. <b 31. 15. & 35. 3. 
Lev. 33. 3. 

and not to the people. I T Tomorrow 
is the rest of the holy sabbath unto the 

Lord. Heb. rnrT^i) oip nao iirao 

*^TV2, shabbathon shabbath kodesh UUuh 
vah mahary the sabbatismt the sabbath 
of holiness to the Lord, is to-morrow. 
That is, the season of rest or cessation, 
appointed at the creation to be kept 
holy to the Lord, as explained on Gren. 
2. 3. But as the Heb. tOlZ? shabbath is 
retained by the Holy Spirit in the form 
of the Gr. aadHarov^ sobboton, Mat. 12. 
5, 8, so the apostle in Heb. 4. 9, em- 
ploys the corresponding '^irniD «Aafr- 
bathon, here used in the form of the Gr. 
aaBfiarianoi sabbatismos, which is by in- 
terpretation rest. Although the law 
was not yet given, yet it is clear that 
the sabbath had been previously ob- 
served. He does not say * To-morrow, 
shall or will be, but, to-morrow is the 
rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord.' 
The institution is recognised as one al- 
ready existing, but its observance ia 
now in a manner renewed and ei\;oined 
with more express particularity, per- 
haps from its having fallen into much 
neglect among the Israelites. The pre- 
sent was in fact a very suitable occasion 
to remind them of its obligation ; (or 
they would now have an opportunity to 
notice the miraculous seal of regard 
which God was pleased to put upon it, 
-——IT Bake that which ye will bake to^ 
day, &c. That is, bake or boil to-day 
whatever you wish to have so drosted 
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24 And they laid it up till the 
momin|^, as Moses bade: and it did 
not ^ stmk, neither was there any 
worm therein. 

25 And Moses said, Eat that to- 
day ; for to-day is a sabbath unto 
the Lord ; to-day ye shall not find 
it in the field. 

26 cSix days ye shall gather it; 

•» ver. 20. c ch 20. 9, 10. 

for to-morrow^8 provision. In hke man- 
ner, the spirit of the Christian as well 
as of the Mosaic economy requires that 
no work shall be done on the sabbath, 
which can as well be done the day before. 
34. And they laid it up, &c. The 
result was now found to be directly the 
reverse of what had been experienced 
in a former case, v. 20, when a portion 
of it had been kept contrary to the di- 
vine precept. That which was laid by 
in opposition to a command, putrified 
and stank, while that which was kept 
in obedience to a command, remained 
pure and sweet. 

26. In it there shall be none. On that 
day it should not fall. They were, there- 
fore not to expect it, nor go out to 
gather it. This intermission of the 
manna on the seventh day was an irre- 
fragable proof that it was not produced 
by natural causes ; and it would be a 
striking attestation to the sanctity which 
he had attached to that day. It is 
scarcely possible to avoid drawing the 
inference from this, that the attempt 
to procure for ourselves any advantage 
by doing on the holy sabbath the appro- 
priate work of the week-time, will prove 
abortive. Every thing is beautiful, and 
we may add, prosperous, in its season, 
and only then. 

27. And it came to pass that there 
itent outf &c. There were probably 
^ome who were disposed to put Moses' 
wordfr to the test, and ascertain from ex- 
^riment whether his prediction would 
hold good. They were no donbt prompt- 
ed by the same motives as those who 



but on the sleuth day, which is the 
sabbath, in it there shall be nooe. 

27 IT And it came to pass, that 
there went out smne of the people 
on the seventh day for to gather, 
and they found none. 

28 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, How long *i refuse ye to keep 
my commandments and my laws ? 

d 2 Kings 17. 14. . P«. 78. 10, 22. & 106. 13. 

 • '  ' •■' . \. 

would fain satisfy themselves whether 
the manna would corrupt by being kept 
over till the next morning, and accord- 
ingly laid by a portion for that purpose. 
There can be no question that this con- 
duct in both cases was highly offensive 
to God, as it showed a practical distrust 
of liis veracity. 

28. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
&c. Moses him!»elf was not disobedi- 
ent, but he was the ruler of a disobedi- 
ent pepple, and God charges the ofifence 
upon him with the rest, th^t he might 
the more warmly chaise it upon them. 
The language would naturally have the 
effect to make him feel himself invested 
with a greater responsibility as to 
watching over the spirit and deportment 
of the people, whose collective pers(«i 

he i^ustained in his own. V Let no 

man go out of his place. That is, out 
of the camp of Israel. It is not an ab- 
solute prohibition of all loconsiotion on 
the sabbath, as it was lawful to attend 
their holy convocations and their meet- 
ings in the synagogue. Lev. 23. 3. Acts, 
16. 21. But they were especially inter- 
dicted on that day from going abroad 
in order to gather mstnna. The general 
rule adopted by the Jews in regard to 
travelling on the sabbath was, that the 
distance to be considered lawful should 
not extend beyond the suburbs of a 
city, which was ordinarily the space of 
two thousand cubits, or about three 
quarters of an English mile. Tfans- 
Mount Olivet was a sabbath-day's jour- 
ney from Jerusalem, which is known to 
have been about a mile. 
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29 See, for that the Lord hath 

fiven you the sabbath, therefore 
e giveth you on the sixth day the 
Vread of two days : abide ye every 
man in' his place, let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day. 

30 So the people rested on the 
seventh day. 

31 And the house of Israel called 
the name thereof Manna : and « it 
was like coriander-seed, white ; and 
the taste of it wcu like wafers 
made with honey. 

32 f And Moses said. This is the 
thing which the Lord commandeth, 

• Numb. 11. 7,8. 

do. So the people rested on the seventh 
day. Not only on this particular sab- 
bath, after being frustrated in seeking 
for manna, but also uniformly on the 
seventh day daring the whole course of 
their sojourning. It is a virtual inti- 
mation of the restored regular observ- 
ance and sanctification of the sabbath, 
"Which had previously no doubt, during 
the bondage, gone iiito desuetude. 

31. It tDos like coriander seed. It 
resembled this seed in shape and size, 
hot in color it is expressly said, Num. 
11. 6, to have resembled the bdellium, 
which from this passage it is evident 
was white. When baked it is said, 
Num. 11. 8, to hav6 had the taste of 
'firesh oil.' But in its native state, when 
first collected, its taste is here inti- 
mated to have resembled that of honey- 
wafers. 

32. TUl an omer of it to be kept. 
That the memory of signal mercies to 
one generation should be perpetuated 
for the benefit of another, is doubtless 
the principle on which this precept is 
founded. By a method which was in 
itself miraculous, God purposed that 
posterity shotild see the bread on which 
his people were sustained for forty 
years, and also how much was allotted 
for etch man's portion. They would 
then be able to bear wimess that their 



Fill an omer of it to be kept for 
your generations; that they may 
|See the bread wherewith I have 
fed you in the wildemess, when I 
brought you forth from the land of 
Egypt. 

33 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
f Take a pot, and put an omer full 
of manna therein, and lay it up be- 
fore the Lord, to be kept for your 
generations. 

34 As the Lord commanded Mo- 
ses, so Aaron laid it up s before the 
Testimony, to be kept. 

fHebr. 9.. 4. f eh. 2&. 16, il. ds 40. 80. 
Numb. 17. 10. Deut. 10. 5. 1 Kings €. 9. 

fathers were neither stinted to hard fare 
nor to a short allowance, and could thus 
judge between God and Israel, whether 
they had most reason to murmur or be 
grateful.— The idea that the manna was 
a mere natural production, is amply re- 
futed by this injunction. For where was 
the necessity or propriety of preserving 
a specimen of that which nature con* 
tinned to produce ?' 

33. Take a pot, kc. The original 
word, which occurs no where else but 
here, signifying simply a pot or urn, is 
rendered by the Sept. ^golden pot,' and 
this rendering is adopted by the apostle, 

Heb. 9. 4. ^ir Lay it up before the 

Lord. That is, before the Ark of the 
Testimony, the symbol of the divine 
presence, as is clearly evinced in the 
ensuing verse. This Ark was not indeed 
yet constructed, but the history was 
written and perhaps the command given 
after it vxts made, and the fact is in* 
troduced here out of its natural order, 
because the sacred writer would now 
conclude all that he had to say respect- 
ing the manna. 

34. Aaron laid it befbre the Testi- 
mony. That is, before the Ark of the 
Testimony, which in this connexion is 
evidently equivalent to 'before the Lord^ 
in the preceding verse. It is here called 
the 'testimony,' instead of the ' ark of 
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35 And the children of Israel did 
eat manna ^ forty years, ^ until they 
came to a land inhabited: they 
did eat manna, until they came unto 
the borders of the land of Canaan. 

36 I^ow an omer is the tenth part 
of an ephah. 

h Numb. 33. S8. Deut.8. S,S. Neh. 9. 90, 
81. John 6. 31, 49. i Josh. 9. 18. Neh. 9. 15. 

the testimony/ its usual appellation, 
by the same kind of ellipsis by which 
*coTenant' is used Gen. 17. 10, for the 
'sign of the covenant.' See Note in. 
loc. 

35. The children of hrael did eat 
manna forty years. Notwithstanding 
all their provocations, which were gross 
and often repeated, yet the xoanna, the 
grand staple of their subsistence, never 
fiuled. We know not on the whole but 
the manna is fairly^entitled to be con- 
sidered the greatest of the Old Testa- 
ment miracles. It was not in fact one 
miracle, but an astonishing combination 
of many. It was a regular suj^ly of 
food, a substitute for com, during nearly 
forty years. It fell around the camp of 
the Israelites regularly, in all places 
and at all seasons, during all their re- 
movals. The supply, which was regular- 
ly intermitted once in every week, was 
compensated by a double supply the 
preceding day. It became unfit for use 
if kept to the next day, and yet, once a 
week, it might be kept for two days. 
And when the miracle was about to be 
discontinued, as no longer necessary, a 
pot foil of it was directed to be laid 
(side, and preserved as a memorial to 
future generations. All these marvel- 
lous circumstances are not mere ab- 
stract qualities of the manna, but hie- 
torical facts — facts inseparably inter- 
woven with the history of the chosen 
people. It is surely then an attempt of 
no common hardihood, though it has 
been made, to «ndeavor to bring this 
sublime set of miracles within the limit 
of a natural probability. But, in truth, 
every effort made to explain away the 



CHAPTER XVn. 

AND a all the congre£;aition of 
the children of Israefjouniey- 
ed from the wilderness of Sin, aA 
ter their journeys, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, and 
pitched in Rephidim: and there 

* eh. 10. 1. Numb. 33. It, 14. 

miracle as related, by Moses, actually 
requires one as great, or greater, to fill 
its place, and we are therefore content 
to take the matter as we find it in the 
scriptural narrative.. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
1. And all the congregation ^^j^mr" 
neyed^-^and pitched in Rephidim. From 
the station in the. wilderness of Sin, 
where the manna began to fall, the 
Israelites continued their j'oumey over 
a sandy and stony region, intersected 
by the beds of numerous torrents, which 
are perfectly dry except in the seasons 
of rain, when some of them are filled 
with water to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet. Elxcept at that season water is 
scarce; and by the usual and nearest 
route, which is generally supppsed to 
be that taken by the Israelites, water 
occurs only at two places before reach- 
ing Wady Feiran. Upon comparing the 
present narrative with the fuller details 
given Num. 33, we find that two sta- 
tions,. viz. Dophkah and Alush, are en- 
tirely omitted here^ which are men- 
tioned there as restii^-places between 
the desert of Sin and Rephidi^ The 
first of these is probably the Wady 
Naszeb, still a favorite station for trav- 
ellers on account of the combined ad- 
vantages of a well of good water and 
the shelter of a large impending rock. 
^ Shady spots like this^' says Burck- 
hardt, 'are well known to the Arabs ; 
and as the scanty foliage of the acacia, 
the only tree in which these valleys 
abound, affords no shade, they take ad- 
vantage of such rocks, and regulate 
their journey in such a way as to be 
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uiM no water for tlie people to 
drink. 

2 1» Wherefore the j^eople did chide 
with Moses, and said, Give us wa- 

^ Numb. 20. 3, 4. 

able to reach them at noon, there to 
take their siesta' — a circumstance which 
reminds one of the satisfaction with 
which *■ the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land' is mentioned by the prophet, 
Is. 32. 2. The other station may have 
been at Wady Boodra, where there is a 
spring of good water, though from its 
being somewhat aside from the com- 
mon road, and often choked with sand, 
it has escaped the notice of most travel- 
lers. The next rest of the host w&s at 
Rephidim, where no water could be 
found. The determination of this sta- 
tion is important from its bearing upon 
mn alleged locality of modern times, 
which is said to contain the identical 
rock smitten by Moses for the supply 
of water to .the Israelites. There is, 
we think, the greatest reason to ques- 
Uon the truth of this tradition, though 
Tery ancient } but to go fully into the 
argument would require a more extend- 
ed detail of particulars relative to the 
topography of the entire Sinai region, 
than our limits will allow. We must 
therefore content ourselves with refer- 
ring the reader to the able discussions 
of the Pictorial Bible on the subject. 
He will there find abundant reason to 
believe that the tradition which makes 
the rock of Rephidim to be amoi^ the 
higher summits of Sinai, and at the very 
foot of Mount St. Catherine, where there 
is plenty of water, to be altogether er- 
tpneous.— IT According to the com- 
tfiandtnent of the Lord, Heb. *^t> ))3? 
mn*^ dt pi Yehovah, at the mouth of 
Jehovah. They are said to have jour- 
neyed at the *mouth' or ^commandment' 
of the Lord, because they followed the 
direction of the cloudy pillar,, pausing 
whei^ it pfMsedy and moving when it 



ter that we may drink. And Mo- 
ses said unto them, Why chide ye 
with me ? wherefore do ye c tempt 
the Lord ? 

cOeut.6. 16. Pi. 78. 18, 41. lyai. 7. U, 
Matt. 4. 7. 1 Cor. 10. 0. 

moved. That this is to be understood 
by the phrase * commandment of the 
Lord,' is evident from Num. 9. 18, 19. 
^At the commandment of the Lord (i^ 
mrr^ '^t) the children of Israel jour- 
neyed, and at the commandment of the 
Lord they pitched : as long as the cloud 
abode upon the tabernacle they rested 
in their tents. And when the cloud tar- 
ried along upon the tabernacle many 
days, then the children of Israel kept- 
the charge of the Lord, and journeyed 
not. And so it was^ when the cloud 
was a few days upon the tabernacle 3 
according to the commandment of the. 
Lord they abode in their tents, and ac- 
cording to the commandment of the Lord 
they journeyed.' Though journeying by 
the conmiandment, or under the express 
guidance of the Lord, yet they are con- 
ducted to a scene of extreme trial and 
distress ; showing that the mere fact of 
our being in the way of our duty is no 
certain security against the occurrence 
of trouble. God may have wise though 
inscrutable reasons for bringing his 
pilgrims from Sin to Rephidim, from 
hunger to thirst. 

2. TJie people did chide vnth Moiet. 
Heb. D^'^1 va^yarebi from the root S1*l 
rvb which signifies to strive j contend ^ 
litigate f usually by reproachful words, 
though sometimes by deeds, as Gen. 49. 
23. £x. 21. 18. 1 Sam. 16. 5. In this 
case the impatience and irritation of 
their spirits vented itself in violent re- 
proaches against Moses, and they chal- 
lenge him to supply them with water, 
as if he had the conunand of springs and 
rivers and could summon them up at 
will, and produce effects in the desert to 
which Omnipotence alone is equal. As 
on a former occasion, they now also mur; 
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3 And the people thirsted there 
for water; and the people * mur- 
mured against Mosed, and said, 
Wherefore is this that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt to kill 



4 eh. 16. S; 



mured against him for bringing them 
out of Egypt, as if, instead of deliver- 
ing, he designed to slay them, their 
children, and cattle with thirtt. Their 
rage and malice at length rose to such 
a pitch, that they were ' almost ready 
to stone him;' and yet we are to re- 
member that they had been, a very short 
time before, supplied with food directly 
from the hand of God himself; they 
were feeding upon that food every day ; 
and they were daily led by the mira- 
culous pillar of cloud, which was^ a sen- 
sible token that the responsibility of 
their route rested not upon Moses, but 
upon Grod. Into such gross absurdities, 
as well as flagrant wrongs, do the 
fierce demands of appetite hurry sinful 
men, prompting them to act like mad- 
men, casting about fire brands, arrows, 
and death, among their. best friends. 
'Though he had commanded the clouds 
from above, and opened the doors of 
heaven, and had rained down manna 
upon them to eat, and had given them 
of the com of heaven. For all this 
they sinned still, and believed not for 
his wondrous works.' Yet in this com- 
plaining and murmuring multitude we 
see but an epitome of the race. Their 
conduct is but too faithful a picture of 
what large bodies of men are continu- 
ally disposed to do, even to quarrel the 
most with those from whom they have 
received the greatest benefits, and to be 
ready to seek their death, as soon as 
they meet with the least disappoint- 
ments of their desires. Thus it was in 
after ages with the divine Benefactor of 
the world. 'Many good works have 
I showed you from my Father; for 



ns and our children and our cattle 
with thirst. 

4 And Moses « cried unto the 
Lord saying, What shall I do unto 
this people ? they be almost ready 
to f stone me. 

• cb. 14. 13. f 1 Sam. 30. 6. John 8. 69. * 
10. 31. 

which of these works do ye stone me?* 
——IT And Moses said unto them, &c. 
Under these trying circumstances, Mo- 
ses retains his characteristic calmness. 
He indeed reproves them; he shows 
them upon whom their murmurings re- 
flected ; but he does not denounce them ; 
he does not meet rage with rage ; but 
simply expostulates with them upon the 
unreasonableness of chiding with him 
for a privation which he had no hand in 

producing. IT Wherefore do ye tempt 

the Lord ? Why do ye tempt the Lord 
by distrusting his providential care and 
kindness, and by murmuring against his 
ministers? Why do ye act as if ye 
would try him, and see whether he will 
be provoked to come out in some severe 
judgment against you? 

3. To kill us and our children. Heb. 

*^a n»i in« n*^»ni uhxmith otu 

te-eth banaif to fcill me and my sohm ; 
spoken of as one man. 'To kilP here is 
properly ' to make^ to die,' that is", to 
suffer to die; to bring into circum- 
stances which would expose to death. 

4. And Moses cried unto th$ Lord, 
saying, &c. The present was an emer- 
gency on which Moses might very prop- 
erly adopt the Psalmist's motto, 'What 
time I am afraid I will trust in thee.' 
The torments of extreme thirst tend very 
much to work men up to desperati(»| 
and render their passions fierce and djl^ 
governable. We cannot doubt ^hat Mo** 
ses was now in real peril of his life* But 
he had before this learned wl^ore his 
true refuge lay, and to that he betakes 
himself. He pours out his complaint to 
God as to a friend, a father, a gutidiany 
a gnide. He begs of hixh to direv^ hzm 
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5 And the Lord said uato Moses, 
S Go on before the people, and take 
with thee of the elders of Israel : 
and thy rod, wherewith ^ thou 
smotest th« river, take in thine 
hand, ai^d go. 

8 Ezek. 2. 6. h ch. 7. 20. Numb. fiO. 8. 

how to act in this emergency, for he is 
himself utterly at a loss. This is the 
true import of his words, 'What shall I 
do unto this people V They imply no> 
thmg vindictive ; they are not a ques« 
timi touching the manner in which he 
should most effectually punish them, 
iHit simply regard the proper deport- 
ment for him to observe under the cir- 
cumstances. How unspeakable the com- 
Ibrt of having such a sanctuary and such 
an oracle to flee to when our motives are 
suspected, our good, evil spoken of, our 
ccMiduct reviled, and our patience tri- 
ed ! How ikvored is he whom the Lord 
hides in his pavilion from the atri£e of 
tongues ! 

5. Andtht Lord said unto ilfoM«,&c. 
However much we have trembled for 
Moses in this extremity, we are prompt- 
ed, on reading this verse, to tremble still 
more for those murmuring, unbelieving, 
rebellious Israelites. We hear the voice 
of God commanding his servant to take 
the ominous rod with which he vhad 
bruised and broken Egypt, and we an- 
ticipate that it is now to be an instru- 
ment of inflicting some fearful chas- 
tisement upon his guilty people. We 
can scarce repress an inward shudder 
in anticipation of the sequel. But how 
speedily are our apprehensions calmed? 
The rod is to be assumed for a purpose 
of mercy and not of wrath. It is to 
imite, not a sinful people, but a flinty 
■rock. It is to draw forth, not a stream 
of blood from the heart of 4he ofiepder, 
but a stream of water to oool his tongue, 
and tG^ restore his fainting frame. How 
involuntary the exclamation, * Surely, 
O Lord, thy ways- are net as our ways, 
tmt i^y thoughts as our thwights V-^^^ 

Vol. I 19 



6 iBehdd, I will stxtad before 
thee there upon the rock in Horeb ; 
and thou shalt smite the rock, and 
there shall come water out of it, 
that the people may drink. And 

« Numb. 20. 10, 11. l»s. 7^. 15, 20. & 105. 41. 
dcll4. 8. 1 Cor. 10.4. 

V Qoon before the people. Go even in 
the midst of their rage, and before their 
thirst is relieved j fear not to advanee 
boldly at the head of thq host, and trust 
to my arm for protection.— -—IT Take 
wUh thee of the elders. As if the mass 
of the people had rendered themselves 
unworthy of being the spectators of sudoi 
a glorious miracle.— -IT And thy rod, 
wherewith thou smotest the river. He 
does not say, ^ the rod which was turned 
into a serpent,' or * the lod with which 
thou didst work wonders,' but he makes 
special mention of the miracle wrought 
upon the waters of the Nile, because a 
somewhat similar one was now to be 
effected. 

6. BeJioidy I toill stand before thee 
there. That is, the cloudy pillar, the 
symbol of my presence, shall stand be* 
fose thee there. Gr. 'I stand there be« 
fore thou come to the rock.' It is im- 
plied that the cloud should go before, 
and stationing itself on the spot where 
the miracle was to be performed should 
awcut the arrival of Moses and the eldr 
ers,. just as the star pointed out the birth 
place of Christ .--^T Upon the rock in 
Horeb. The arguments adduced above 
in relation to the true site of Rephidim, 
require that we should understand by 
^ Horeb' not so much a particular moun* 
tain as a mountainous district of con* 
siderable extent in- which the Sinai group 
was situated.— —-IT Mosee did so in the 
sight (^ the elders ^ JsraO, The elders 
therefore were, the only eye-witnesses 
of the miracle of the smiting of i the 
rook,, winch was pefformied in a retured 
place^ pointed out by the station of the 
cloud, whence the waters flowed in eo* 
pious stieans lo the ump* Th^ «ldf rt 
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Moses did'so in the sight of the 
elders of Israel. 

7 And he called the name of the 
place It Massah, and Meribah, be- 
cause of the chiding of the children 

k Numb. 20. 13. Ps. 81. 7. & 95. 8. Hebr. 
3.8. 

would be able satisfactorily to testify 
that there was previously no spring or 
reseryoir of water in the place ^ and that 
the present supply was produced solely 
by the mighty power of God. In regard 
to the apostle's allusion to this incident, 
1 Cor. 10. 1-^3, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Barnes' Note on that passage. 

7. He called the name of the place 
Massah and Meribah. 'Massah' signi- 
fies temptation, and < Meribah' chiding, 
or strife. The latter word is rendered 
in the Greek version by irapairiKpatritos, 
bitter contention, which in the English 
translation, Heb. 3. 8, is rendered 'pro- 
vocation ;' 'Harden not your hearts as 
in the provocation, in the day of tempta- 
tion in the wilderness.'— —IT Saying, 
Is the Lord among im or not f It is not 
perhaps to be understood that they ut- 
tered with their lips these precise words, 
but ^uch was the language of their con- 
duct. In like manner when our Savior 
says, Mat. 13. 37, 'By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned,' his meaning is, 
that they shall be judged by actions 
which have the force of language ; ac- 
tions which express the truth as clearly 
as words could do it. Temptation of 
God and contention with his servants, 
are very closely connected together; 
and no provocation does God more high- 
ly resent, than to have his gracious pres- 
ence with his people called in question. 

8. Then came Amalek, and fought 
with Israel; implying that they came 
from some distance for this purpose, 
and consequently that Israel was not at 
this time encroaching upon their terri- 
tories, and thus giving accfision for the 
attack. Hitherto notMiig has b^en said 



of IsiaeL and because ther tempt- 
ed thtir Lord, saying, Is the Lob.d 
among us, or not ? 
8 IT ' Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Rephidim. 

I Gen. 36. IS. Numb. 34. SO. De«C. S5. 17. 
1 Sam. 15. S. 

. III. -. I  

of the inhabitants of the Sinai penin- 
sula; no clew accordingly has been fur* 
nished that might inform us how they 
were afiected by the recent transactional 
or with what feelings they regarded the 
advance of the vast Hebrew host into 
the finest part of the country. We now 
hear of them. It appears that not only 
the peninsula, but the adjoining deserts 
towards the south of Palestine, were 
occupied by an extensive and powerful 
tribe, of Bedouin habits, called Amalek- 
ites. The fine valley of Feiran was 
then doubtless, as now, the principal 
seat of those who occupied the penin- 
sula ; and indeed the Arabic historians 
preserve the tradition that the valley 
contained ancient towns and settlements 
of the Amalekites. There are some 
ruins of an old city which they say was 
Faran or Paran, and that it was found- 
ed by and belonged to the Amalekites ; 
and they afikm that the numerous exca- 
vations in the mountains near, were the 
sepulchres of that people. (Makrizi in 
Burckhardt, p. 617.) Feiran, the name 
of this valley is undoubtedly the same 
as the Paran of the Scriptures, which 
we know is expressly applied to Mount 
Sinai, Dent. 33. 2. These Amalekites 
were the posterity of Esau, and were no 
doubt prompted in this assault by the 
hereditary hatred of that race which 
had become possessed of the birth*right 
and the blessing lost by their father. 
Their malice, which maybe said to have . 
run in the blood, was probably somewhat 
exasperated at this time hy seeing the 
promises to Isrwel working towards an 
accomplishment. And they may have 
been aware, moreover, of the wealth, 
the spoils of Egypt, with which ibe 
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9 And Moses said tintdm Joshua, 
Choose us out meil, and go out. 
fig^ht with Amalek: to-morrow I 
'wili stand on the top of the hill 
with n the rod of Godwin my hand, 

10 So Joshua did as Moses had 

» Called JssuB. Acts 7. 4S. H«br. 4. 8. 
B ch. 4. 20. 

Hebrews were now laden. But how- 
ever this was, certain it is that we find 
not the slightest hint of any provocation 
given by the Israelites for the attack 
now wantonly made upon them, which 
it appears from Deut. 25. 18, was not 
conducted in a style of open and manly 
warfare, but in a mean and cowardly 
manner, by falling upon their rear, and 
smiting the faint and feeble who could 
neither make resistance, nor escftpe; 
'Remember what Amalek did unto thee 
by the way, when ye were come forth 
out of Egypt ; how he met thee by the 
way, and smote the hindmost of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind thee, 
when thou wast faint and weary : and 
he feared not God.^ The last clause is 
emphatically added, because such an in- 
▼asion of the chosen people under* these 
circumstances was a virtual defiance to 
that power which had so lately destroy- 
ed the Egyptians. This fact explains 
the deep resentment which God himself 
expresses on the occasion, and which, 
by a positive statute, he transmits to 
Israel. 'Therefore it shall be, when the 
Lord thy God hath given thee rest from 
all thine enemies round about, in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee for an inheritance to possess it, 
that thou shalt blot out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven ; 
thou shalt not forget it.' The same of- 
fence is accounted more or less heinous 
in the eyes of heaven according to the 
greater or less degrees of light against 
which it is committed. 

9. And Moaea $aid unto JoiihtM, 
Heb.^PlDin*^ Tehoakua J properly Savior j 
from the root 3^*i yaaiia, to aace, Gr. 



said to him, and fought with Ama- 
lek ; and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, 
went up to the top of the hill. 

11 Audit came to pass, when Mo* 
ses o held up his hand, that Israel 
prevailed : and when he let down 
his hand, Amalek prevailed. 

o Jam. 5. 16. 

Iriaovs, JeaiUf by which name Joshua is 
twice called in the New Testament, viz. 
Acts, 7. 45. Heb. 4. 8. In Num. 13. 9, 
he is called 'O^hea.' The name of this 
distinguished personage in the sacred 
story here occurs for the prst time, but 
his courage and discretion had before this 
become known to Moses, and he does 
not hesitate, under divine suggestion, 
to confide to him the conduct of this 
first military action. Whether Moses 
in this had an eye to his future station,' 
and designed to afibrd him an oppor- 
tunity for that preliminary training 
which his destined services would re- 
quire, we know not ; but we may ssife- 
ly say that God had such an end in 
view, and accordingly now entered him 
upon that course of action which should 
best qualify him for the arduous dutie» 
of his subsequent leadership of Israel. 
He was now ordered to draw out a de- 
tachment of the choicest spirits from 
the many thousands of Israel, and with 
them to give battle on the morrow to 

the Amalekites. tAnd Moaas^ Aaron, 

and Hur toent up to the top of the hill. 
Of the Hur here mentioned we only know 
from 1 Chron. 2. 18, that he was the son 
of Caleb, the son of Hezron, the son of 
Pharez , the son of Judah. But whether 
this Caleb was the same with the faith- 
fiil spy of that name, is more than can 
be positively determined. These then 
went to the summit of the hill, but for 
a different purpose than merely that of 
being idle spectators of the coming con- 
test, as appears from the next verse. 

11. iif canu topaaa, token Moaea held 
up hia hand, &c. It is not here express- 
ly afBrmed that Moses held any thing 
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in his Iiand, but as it is clear from v. 9, 
tllat he toot *the rod of God' with him, 
there can be no doubt that this was to 
be held up as a kind of banner or signal 
to be seen by the warring host below, 
and to operate as a continual incentive 
to their valor and prowess, while en- 
gaged in the contest. The sight of that 
wonder-working wand, which had al- 
ready wrought such glorious things for 
them, which had summoned the plagues 
of £gypt, which had opened a path 
through the trackless waters, and which 
had so recently smitten the rock for 
their refreshment, could not fail to nerve 
their arms with new vigor every time 
their eye was turned towards it. Yet 
a moment's reflection would convince 
them, as it will us, that there was no 
intrinsic virtue in the rod to produce 
this effect; that it derived all its efficacy 
from the divine appointment, from its 
being a visible symbol of that unseen 
succor and strength which God was 
pleased to minister to his militant serv- 
ants fighting his own battle and main- 
taining his glory. But it was evident- 
ly proper th^t, in order to secure the 
divine, cooperation on such an occa- 
sion, ^rvent prayer should be united 
with e;^tecnal appliances; and accord- 
ingly we have every reason to believe 
that the i^lifted rod was ^merely an 
accompaniment of the earnest interces- 
sions which breathed from the lips and 
hearts of the venerable trio convened 
on the summit of the hill. Such also 
is the view taken of the incident by 
the Chal. and Jerus. Targums ; f When 
Moses held up his hands in prayer, the 
house of Israel prevailed ; and when he 
let down his hands from prayer, the 
house of Amelek pre^vailed.' We have 
here then grouped together that hal- 
lowed combination of agencies which 
ought never to be separated, and in 
which safety and success are ever to be 
found; viz. the acknowledgment of 
heaven and the use of appointed means, 
The rod in the hand of Moses, and the 



sword in that of Joshua ; the embattled 
host in the valley below, and the pray 
ing band on the mount above, all were 
necessary in the divine economy to the 
grand result. In vain had Moses prayed 
if Joshua had not fought ; in vain had 
Joshua fought if Moses had not prayed. 
The whcde narrative, however, conclu- 
sively shows, that God designed to teach 
Israel that the hand of Moses, with 
whom they had just been chiding, con- 
tributed more to their safety than their 
own hands; his rod more than their 
weapons; and accordingly the success 
fluctuates as he lifts up or lets down his 
hands. What can more strikingly illus- 
trate the principle, that the triumphs of 
the church depend upon the prayers of 
its friends? Accordingly as they are 
more or less strong in faith and fervent 
in supplication, the victory wavers to 
their side or that of their enemies.; And 
the same holds true of the individual. 
The lesson here intended to be taught 
is ' that men oi^ht always to pray and 
not to faint ;' it is, ^ that men should 
pray every where, lifting up holy hands 
without wrath or doubting.' The Chris- 
tian \va^fare will be attended vnth but 
little'success, unless it be waged in the 
spirit and practice of unceasing, earnest 
prayer. And in this struggle let us be 
cheered by the consideration that we 
do not engage in this holy war unassist- 
ed and alone. The faithful servants of 
God, our brethren, have ascended the 
hill of spiritual prayer, and are implore 
ing blessings upon our efforts. And 
not only so ; he who marshals the ranks 
of the sacramental host, who leads 
them on to battle, and fights in their 
behalf, sustains another olE&ce equally 
important. He has gone up to the sum- 
mit of the everlasting hills, and is there 
employed in prevalent intercessions for 
their success. A greater than Moses 
is mediating for them on the mount 
above, and hU hands never grow heavy 
and weary, and faint. Of him it can 
never be said, that though the spirit is 
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12 But Moses* hands were heavy ; 
and they took a stone, and put it 
under him, and he sat thereon: 
and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
bands, the one on the one side, and 
the other on the other side ; and 
his hands were steady until the 
going down of the sun. 

13 And Joshua discomfited Ama- 

wilUng, the flesh is weak. *He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us' — 
liveth in the spiritual undecaying vital- 
ity of his love, and the vigor of his ad- 
vocacy for his people. 

12. Masts' hands were heavy. That 
16, felt heavy to him, were wearied by 
being kept so long in the same uplifted 
posture. The infirmity of nature pre- 
vailed over the promptings of piety. 
In this emei^ency recourse is had to 
artificial supports. A stone is put un- 
der him for a seat, and Aaron and Hur 
become living stays for his arms. In 
performing this office, however, we do 
not suppose that both his hands were 
held up on either side at the same timfe; 
for in this case we cannot see but the 
arms of Aaron and Hur would eventually 
become as weary, and as much nfeed 
support as those of Moses. The main 
object of holding up his arms was that 
the rod might be held up. This he no 
doubt shifted from time to time from 
one hand to the other, and Aaron and 
Hur each of them successively aided in 
holding that hand which was next to 
them, and thus relieved both him and 
each other. In our native feebleness 
and proneness to languish under the 
pressure of spiritual duties, recourse 
may be innocently had to adventitious 
aids in keeping alive the spirit of devo- 
tion.— IT Were steady until the going 
down of the sun. Heb. nsiTSM amu- 
nahf steadiness. Even though thus sup- 
ported, yet so long a continuance in one 
fixed posture must have been a severe 
trial to his patience, and it impressively 
shows OS to what a test our pious perse- 

19» 



lek and his people with the edge 
of the sword. 

14 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, P Write this/or a memorial in 
a book, and rehearse it in the ears 
of Joshua : for q I will utterly put 

P ch. 34. 97. q Numb. %i. 90. Dent. 95. If^. 
1 Sam. 15. 3, 7. <b 30. 1, 17. 3 Sam. H. 19. 
Ezra 9. 14. 

verance may sometimes be brought. 
Of the occasions our consciences must 
judge, but there can be no doubt that 
circumstances do sometimes occur in 
Christian experience that call upon us 
for services equally trjring to the flesh ; 
occasions when we should be unfaithful 
to cur own souls did we not hold out in 
prayer and inward groanings far beyond 
the point where nature would plead for 
respite and repose. 

13. And Joshua discofnjUed Anudek 
and his people. That is, the Amalekites 
and the people of other clans which had 
confederated with them in this assault. 
Junius and Tremellius, however, make 
the latter clause exegetical of the form- 
er ; ' discomfited Amaiek, even his peo- 
ple.' 

14. Write this for a memorial in a 
hook, &c. The memorandum or memo- 
rial which Moses viras commanded to 
write, was undoubtedly the very words 
contained in the final clause of the verse, 
and therefore the Hebrew term trans- 
lated * for' should be rendered * that ;' 
'Write and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua that I will utterly put out,' &c. 

IT Rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. 

This record was especially to be im- 
pressed, and, as it were, engraven, upon 
the memory of Joshua, inasmuch as he 
was the destined successor of Moses, 
as head of the chosen people, and it 
was all important for him to be in- 
formed what particular tribes or na* 
tions they were with whom the Israel* 
ites were not to make any treaties, but 
rather to devote to utter exterminatioir. 
It v^ould serve also at i, very season* 
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out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven. 
15 And Moses built an altar, and 
called the name of it JEHOVAH- 



mssi: 



able pledge and assurance that he should 
be victorious in the career of his future 
wars against the enemies of God^s peo- 
ple. 'IT I will utterly put out the re- 
membrance, &c. Heb. nn?3fi< nn?a ma- 

hoh emheh, wiping I mil wipe out. 
The denunciation is awfully emphatic. 
It declares that in process of time Ama- 
lek should be totally ruined and rooted 
out| that he should be remembered only 
in history. This was but meting out to 
them the measure of destruction which 
they themselves had meditated against 
Israel, Their language was that re- 
ported by the Psalmist, Ps. 83. 4, ^Come, 
and let us cut them off from being a 
nation ] that the name of Israel may be 
no more in remembrance.' God there- 
fore deternciines not only to disappoint 
them in that, but to cut off their name. 
It was to be known for the encourage- 
ment of Israel, whenever the Amalek- 
ites should be an annoyance to ihem, 
that sentence bad irrevocably gone forth 
against them ; they were " a doomed 
people 'f and the chosen race should not 
fail at last to triumph over them. This 
sentence was executed in part by Saul, 
1 Sam. 15, and completely by David, 
1 Sam. 30. 2 Sam. 1. 1.— -8. 12, after 
which we never read so much as the 
name of Amalek. Thus are the cunning 
taken in their own craftiness, and thus 
are designs of violence and blood turned 
back upon the heads of their contrivers. 
15, Called the namM of it Jehovah- 
niasi, Heb, *iOD mn*^ Yehovah nm», 
the Lord my banner. This was a grate- 
ful acknowledgment to him to whom 
the glory of the recent victory was due. 
Instead of rearing a monument in honor 
of Joshna or his brave associates, an 
altar for sacrificial and thank-offerings 
i» erected to God, of which the most 



16 For he said, Because the Lokd 
hath sworn that the Lord vM 
have war with Amalek from gene* 
ration to generation. 

important item was the inscription, or 
rather, the appellation, by which it was 
to be known. The original term D3 
nej, signifying primarily lifting up, ex- 
altation, is applied also to a banner or 
ensign, such as were usually lifted up 
conspicuously in a field of battle as a 
ral lying-point to the assembled hosts. 
In bestowing the name ' Jehovah-nissi' 
upon the altar, there is no doubt an 
allusion to the lifting up of the rod 
of God as a banner or standard in this 
action. The victory was achieved, not 
by their own prowess, but by the power 
of Jehovah accompanying this uplifted 
banner, and therefore in commemorat- 
ing the result of the conflict it was 
proper that they should recognise the 
agency of the Most High evinced in 
their behalf through his. appointed sym- 
bol. It was, in fact, virtually adopting 
the language of Israel in the Psalms, 
'Not unto us, Lord, not unto us -, but 
unto thy name, give the glory.* *We 
will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the 
name of our God will we set up our 
banners.^ 

16. Because the Lord hath swom^ 
&c. Heb. Because the hand DD "^^ 
n*^ al kes Yah, upon the throne Yah* 
Very considerable doubt hangs over the 
true interpretation of this clause. It 
may be referred by the construction 
either to the hand of Amalek, or to the 
hand of the Lord. In the former case, 
the import is -, ^ Because the hand of 
Amalek is upon (or against) the throne 
of heaven, therefore the Lord will have 
war,* &c. In the latter, the Lord's 
hand being upon the throne is equiva- 
lent to the taking an oath declarative 
of a purpose of irrevocable hostility 
toward Amalek in all generations. If 
we adopt the former as the true sense^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
HEN »Jethro the priest of 
Midiaa, Moses* father-in-law, 



« dh. 2. 16& A 3. 1. 



the implication is, that the attack made 
by the Amalekites upon the IsraeUtes 
'While they were under the tutelary con- 
duct of the cloudy pillar, was a virtual 
assault upon that sacred symbol itself, 
which they were taught to regard as 
the seat, throne, or dwelling-place of 
Jehovah. This is by no means an im« 
probable interpretation, although it is 
certain that the older versions incline 
rather in favor of the other. Thus, Chal. 
'With an oath this is spoken from the 
iace of the terrible (one), whose majes- 
ty is upon the throne of glory ; that it 
ahall come to pass that war shall be 
waged from the face of the Lord against 
the men of the hou^e of Amalek ; thait 
he may consume them from the genera- 
tions of the world.' Arab. < Now have 
I cause to swear by the throne, tl;iat 
the Lord shall have war against the 
Amalekites, &c.' Syr. < Lo, the hand 
upon the throne, the war of the 'Lord 
with Amalek.' This idea is still more 
explicitly enounced in the old rabbinical 
work, Pirke Eliezer, c. 44, *When God 
would root out and destroy all Amalek's 
seed, he stretched forth his right hand, 
and took hold on the throne of his glory, 
and sware to root out and destroy all 
Amalek's seed out of this world and out 
of the world to come.' The Greek renders 
as if the reading of their text was differ- 
ent from what it is at present ; 'And Mo- 
ses built an altar to the Lord, and called 
the name of it, The Lord my refuge ; 
because with a hidden hand (secretly) 
the Lord will war against Amalek from 
generation to generation.' Vulg. < Be- 
cause the hand upon the throne of the 
Lord, and the war of the Lord, shall be 
against Amalek.' It would seem, per- 
haps, that some of these renderings 
must yield the true sense, and yet we 
are not entirely satisfied with any of 



heard of all that bGod had done 
for Moses, and for Israel his people, 

b Ps. 44. 1. & 77. 14, 15. A 78. 4. & 105. 5, 
43. & 106. 1, 6. 

"    < 

them. As it is clear that the lifting up 
of the rod in the hand of Moses waa 
the prominent incident in the whole 
transaction, it is certainly natural to 
look for some allusion to that in the 
words of the present record. We would 
suggest then, with deference, whether 
the hand ofMoitt is not the hand in- 
tended in the passage. Because his 
hand was upon, or toimriit, as the orig- 
inal ^S' al will admit, the heavens, or 
perhaps the cloudy pillar, which may 
have been near, and was perseveringly 
sustained in that direction, therefore the 
Lord assumes this contest as his own, 
and declares perpetual war against the 
devoted race who have ventured to 
provoke his hostility. How far the pro- 
posed construction goes to free the pas- 
sage from obscurity must be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
1 . When JethrOf the priest of Midiarif 
&c. Lightfoot, in accordance with Abeii 
Ezra and Jarchi, is of opinion that thi» 
account of Jethro's visit to Moses is in- 
serted out of its chronological order, 
which would require its collocation be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh verses of 
the tenth chapter of Numbers. That H 
does not properly pertain to this part 
of the narrative, he argues, (1.) I>om 
the fact mentioned verse 12, that ^ Jethro 
took burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
God,' whereas the law respecting these 
offerings was not yet given. (2.) From 
that mentioned in v. 13. 16, that ^Moses 
sat to judge the people, and made them 
know the statutes of God and his law,' 
whereas these statutes and laws not 
having yet been promulgated, Moaes 
himself could not know them. (3.) It 
appears from Deut. 1. B^^lb, that the 
judges and rulers here mentioned, wera^ 
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and that the Lord had brought 
Israel out of Egypt : 

2 Then Jethro, Moses' father-in- 
law, took Zipporah, Moses' wife, 
c after he had sent her back, 

3 And her <* two sons ; of which 
,the • name of the one was Ger- 
shom ; (for he said, I have been an- 
alien in a strange land :) 

ech.4. so. dActs7. S9. «ch. 3.2S. 

not appointed till after the departure 
from Sinai; and yet at this time they 
had not arrived at Sinai. The infer* 
ence, therefore, plainly is, thatthis in- 
cident is transposed from its natural 
place in the order of the sacred story. 
The reason of the present arrafigement, 
Lightfoot says, is to be sought for in 
the prophetic curse denounced against 
the Amalekites in the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter; for as Jethro and his 
family were residing in the country of 
this devoted people, it was proper to 
afford the reader an intimation that he 
was not to be involved in their doom, 
and accordingly the incident of his visit 
to the camp of Israel, and his joining 
in the worsfiip of the true God, is in- 
troduced in immediate connection with 
the mention of the curse ; not that it 
actually occurred at that precise time, 
bot to show that he once came, and 
evinced by his conduct that he was ex- 
empted from the denunciation. This 
view of the subject we consider 6n the 
whole the correct one. In regard to 
Jethro and his true relation to Moses, 
see Note on Ex. 2. 18. 

2. Then Jethro took, &c. Neither 
time nor distance had alienated his af- 
fection for the husband of his daughter, 
of which he gives decisive evidence in 
undertaking the present journey. He 
does not satisfy himself with sending 
by the mouth of another his congratu- 
lations to his son-in-law, neither will he 
permit Zipporah and her sons to go un- 
accompanied, unprotected through the 
tlildemess, but aged and infirm as he 



4 And the name of the other uhxs 
Eliezer ; (for the God of my father, 
said he, was mine help, and deliver- 
ed me from the sword of Pharaoh :) 

5 And Jethro, Moses' iather-in- 
law, came with his sons and his 
wife unto Moses into the wilder- 
ness, where he encamped at ^ the 
mount of God : 

f ch. 3. 1, 12. 

is, choses himself to be their attend- 
ant and guardian. He had undoubtedly 
heard the report of the great and glori- 
ous things which had been wrought for 
the deliverance of Israel, and though 
as a Midianite he was not to share with 
them in the promised land, yet as a de-' 
scendant of Abraham and a worshipper 
of Israel's God, he feels a deep interest 
in their welfare, and sympathises with 
them in the joy of their deliverance. 

^ir After he had sent her hack. That 

is, from the inn or lodging^place men- 
tioned, Ex. 4. 26, where Moses' life had 
been endai^ered in' the manner and iot 
the reasons thus explained. He no doubt 
foresaw that the presence of his vrife 
and children would be a hindrance in- 
stead of a help in the prosecution of his 
mission to Pharaoh. 

3. The name of the one was Ger shorn. 
That is, «frang*r there ; alluding there- 
by not only to his own condition at the 
time, but designing it as a memorial 
also to his son of his condition, as a: 
stranger and pilgrim on earth, as all 
his fathers were. 

4. The name of the other was Eliezer, 
That is, my God a helpf as immediate- 
ly after explained. V Delivered me 

from the sword of Pharaoh. The obvi- 
ous deduction froni this mode of render- 
ing is, that this deliverance from the 
sword of Pharaoh is no other than his 
escape from the royal vengeance after 
slaying the Egyptian. But in this case it 
would have been more natural, while that 
event was fresh upon his mind, to bestow 
such a commemorative name upon the 
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6 And he said unto Moses, I thy 
father-in-law Jethro am come unto 
thee, and thy wife, and her two 
sons with her. 

7 f And Moses g went out to meet 
his father-in-law, and did obeisance, 
and ^ kissed him : and they asked 



tOen. 14. 17. & 18. 3. & 19. 1. 1 Kings 2. 
19. b Gen. 29. 13. A 33. 4. 



/irat bom, rather than upon the second} 
and as the original will as well, if not 
better, admit of it, we prefer to render 
the verb in the future, 'The Lord is 
mine help and tmll deliver n^e from the 
sword of Pharaoh,' which he had reason 
to expect would be drawn against him 
in his attempt to bring Israel out of 
bondage. It is a name which is at once 
indicative of Moses' grateful acknow- 
ledgment of God's past mercies and of 
his faith in his future kindness. In this 
case, the child thus named was probably 
not the one which was circumcised by 
bis mother at the place above nien- 
tioned. 

6. And he mid unto Moses. Not per- 
sonally, but by messengers despatched 
before him to accjuaint Moses with his 
coming. Thus in like manner by com- 
paring Mat. 8. 5 — 8, with Luke 7. 3 — 6, 
it appears that what the centurion is re- 
presented as saying to Jesus, was said 
(o him by certain persons whom he had 
sent for the purpose. Accordingly the 
6r. version of the present passage reads 
thus: 'And it was told Moses, saying, 
Lo, Jethro thy father-in-law cometh.' 
Vulg. 'He sent word to Moses.' 

7. Moses went out to meet his father- 
in-law. The acquaintance which we 
have already formed with Moses as- 
sures us before hand of the reception 
with which he would greet his honored 
relative. Our anticipations are realized. 
Though a prophet and a judge in Israel, 
he does not forget the duties that grow 
out of his relations as a man. Insti^ad 
of waiting in state till his visitors ara 



eaph other of thnr welftje ; and . 
they came into the tent. 
8 And Moses told his father-in-law 
all that the Lord had done unto 
Pharaoh) and to the Egyptians foF 
Israel's sake, and all the travail 
that had come upon them by the 
way, and how the Lord i delivered 
them. 

i Ps. 78. 42. & 81. 7. & 10«. 10. & 107. 2. 

admitted to pay their homage to the 
' king in Jeshurun,' he goes forth witb 
alacrity to meet them, and after the 
usual significant tokens of respect, to 
conduct them into his tent. However 
highly the providence of God may have 
advanced us in rank or authority, yet 
we are bound to give honor to whom 
honor is due, and never to look with 
disdain upon our kinsmen or others in 
an humbler sphere of life. No dignities 
conferred by God can exempt us from 
entertaining the sentiments or evincing 

the signs of natural affection. IT They 

asked ea^h other of their -welfare. Lit- 
erally, ' they asked a man his neighbor 
of peace.' Of this phraseology see Note 
on Gen. 29. 6.r-37. 5. 'Even the kmd 
'How>do-you's' that pass between them 
are taken notice of, as the expressions 
and improvements of mutual love and 
friendship.' Henry, 

8. Moses told his father all, &c. The 
separation of near and dear friends even 
for a few days or vreeks naturally calls 
up a thousand Utile topics of interf st 
when they meet. What then must it 
have been for two such friends, such a 
father and such a son, to meet after an 
interval of many months, during which 
events of such stupendous character had 
occurred ? — events supremely interest- 
ing to them, and destined to Uve in 
the memory of all coming genesations. 
Were ever two individuals furnished 
with such a subject of conversation? I^ 
the most trifling incidents that be&ll a 
brother, a friend, a parent, a child, are 
full of interest to the parties cmacemtdf. 
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9 And Jethro rejoiced for all the 
goodness which the Lord had done 
to Israel, whom he had delivered 
out of the hand of the Egyptians. 

10 And Jethro said, ^ Slessed be 
the Lord, who hath delivered you 
out oi the hand of the Egn'^i^^s, 
and out of the hand of rnaraoh, 

k Gen. 14. SO. % Sam. 18. S8. Lak« 1. 68. 

what mast have been the emotions of 
Jethro in listening to the wondrous nar- 
rative of Moses? Yet it was for this 
object, among others, that he came. 
He wished to learn more fully and par- 
ticularly the events of which he had 
heard in a general and indefinite report ; 
and in this conversation we may see 
a specimen of those themes which are 
most grateful to a gracious heart. They 
are well characterised by the Psalmist, 
Ps. 145,5—12, <I will speak of the glori- 
ous honor of thy majesty, and of thy 
wondrous works. And men shall speak 
of the might of thy terrible acts: and I 
will declare thy greatness. They shall 
abundantly utter the memory of thy 
great goodness, and shall sing of thy 
righteousness. They shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy 
power ; to make known to the sons of 
men his mighty acts, and the glorious 

majesty of his kingdom.' tf All the 

travail that Jiad come iipon them. Heb. 
t3nK^)3 ^Ci< asher metzathamj tphich 
had found them. For this sense of the 
original word, viz., the happening of 
afflictions to any one, see Note on Gen. 

9. — 10. And Jethro rejoiced^ &c. The 
emotions excited in Jethro's breast by 
the narrative of Moses, soon rose above 
all personal or selfish regards, above the 
partiality of private friendship, above 
the tenderness of natural affection. His 
heart expands at the thought of the 
wonders wrought by the divine inter- 
position in behalf of Israel. Though a 
Midianite, yet he is conscious of joy 
mfeigned in view of the goodness shown 



who hath delivered the people from 
under the hand of the Egyptians. 

11 Now I know that the Lord is 
1 greater than all gods : m for in the 
thing wherein they dealt » proudly, 
he %oas above them. 

1 2 Chron. 9. 5. Ps. 95. S. ^ 07. 9. A 135. S. 
mch. 1. 10, 16, 23. A 5. 2, 7. & 14. 8, 1& 
B 1 Sam. 2. 3. Neh. 9. 10, 16, 29. Job. 40. 11, 
12. Ps. 31. 23. A 119. 21. Luke 1.51. 

to a foreign people, while many of the 
Israelites themselves were murmuring 
under the sense of their privations and 
hardships. His joyful emotions, how- 
ever, are not blind to the true source of 
the blessings which prompt them. He 
gives the glory to God, and not to Mo- 
ses or to Israel. He who is the orig- 
inating fountain of all good to his peo- 
ple is the ultimate object of their joy 
and their praise. We cannot without 
treachery to his glory and black ingrat- 
itude to his goodness stop short of him 
in our ascriptions. 

11. In the thing wherein they deaJU 
proudly, &c. Heb. nt IS?* *imn 
Dn'^^39 haddabOT asher zadu aiehem, in 
the thing in which they (the Egyptians) 
dealt proudly towards or against them 
(the Israelites), he was still too strong 
for them ; this last clause or something 
similar being necessary to supply the 
ellipsis. Compare Neh. 9. 10, which 
has a reference to this passage. Chal. 
'In the thmg wherein the Egyptians 
thought to judge Israel, in that they 
are judged.' The pronoun *they' in 
the original is somewhat indefinite in 
construction, and may be supposed to 
include largely not only all the Blgypt- 
ian princes and potentates, but also the 
magicians, the courtiers, and the com- 
mon people. In spite of all their efibrts 
and machinations, they were bafi!|ed, 
subdued, humbled, and Israel triumph- 
antly rescued from their grasp. In like 
manner will he sooner or later show 
himself above every thing that opposes 
him or sets itself up in competition 
with him.' 
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12 And Jethro, Moses' father-in- 
law, took a burnt-offering and sao 
xifices for God : and A^ron came, 
and all the elders of Israel to eat 



12. Took a burnt-offering and aacri- 
Jifits for Ood, "iTbe friendly interview 
issues in a solenin religious service, in 
which Aaron and all the elders of Is- 
rael are called to assist. By the latter 
term is to be understood sacrifices of 
peace-offerings f or eucharistic oiflationSf 
and of these the banquet was exclusive- 
ly composed -, for it was not lawful to 
eat of the burnt-offerings, which were 
to be consumed whple as a holocaust. 
Comp. Lev. 7. 15, with Lev. 1. 9. Hav- 
ing had communion with each other 
in joy and thankfulness, they now con- 
tinue it in a feasi and a sacrifice, in 
which it is probable, that Jethro, who 
was priest of Midian, and a worship- 
per of the true God, officiated. What 
could be more decorous or proper than 
that such a friendship as subsisted be- 
tween these holy men, should be conse- 
crated by an act of joint- worship ?- — 
IT To eat bread. The usual term for 
food. Yet it is reasonably supposed 
that an opportunity was afforded to 
Jethro of seeing and tasting that won- 
derful bread from heaven by which Is- 
rael was now sustained.— IT Before 
God, That is, before the glory of God 
appearing in the cloud, or perhaps be- 
fore the tabernacle, which we suppose 
to have been now erected. But we need 
not, on this account, exclude the addi- 
tional sense of eating soberly, thank- 
fully, in the fear and to the glory, of 
God. This they no doubt did, and from 
the whole incident we gather an example 
well worthy of imitation. Let those who 
ei\joy the delight of a happy meeting, 
again to mingle the sympathies of friend- 
ship and domestic affection, after a 
season of separation, not fail, while ac- 
knowledging the goodness of God, to 
offer up their united tribute of thanks- 
giving to the Author of all their mercies. 



bread with Moses' father-i»-law 
o before God. 
13 IF And it came to pass on the 

Deut. 12. 7. 1 Chroo. 29. 22. 1 Cor. 10. 

18,21,31. J ' 

• t > • ' ' • ' ' ' ' ' ' ' I III. -I 

13. And it came to pass on the mor» 
roWf &c. Due attention having been 
paid to the rites of hospitality, the die* 
tates of firiendj^hip, and the demands of 
filial duty, Moses re-enters next day 
u(^on the discharge of his public func- 
tions as lawgiver and judge. Although 
the presence of his father, and the re- 
cent arrival of his wife and children, 
would seem to have given him a good 
pretence for at least a short respite from 
his judicial labors, yet he resumed his 
task the very next day after their com- 
ing, as if acting under the full force of 
the conviction that ceremonious atten- 
tions must give place to necessary busi- 
ness. And this, as a general rule, is 
no doubt correct. The time, the talents, 
of the minister of God, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil, are not his own, they 
belong to his fellow men } and if the 
burdens of such stations were duly coi^ 
sidered, they would be much seldomer 
looked at with envy than they now are. 
The honors and emoluments are oflen 
wishfully eyed, while the thousand 
sacrifices of ease, of inclination, of 
health, of private attachment, are en- 
tirely overlooked. The anxious days, 
the sleepless nights, the painful toils, 
the causeless disaffection, the open odi- 
um, the secret aspersions, which one's 
official conduct incurs, are not taken 
into the account. Many wouldno doubt 
be eager to be Moses, sitting on high 
and judging the people ; but who woidd 
be Moses, oppressed and worn down by 
the burden of the multitude thronged 
around him 'from the morning unto the 
evening' ? The narrative makes it plain 
that Moses did not spare himself the 
most onerous duties of his station. In 
so vast an assembly it is easy ,to con- 
ceivethat the controversies and matters 
of reference would be very numeroiu;, 
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morrew, ^t Moses sal to jud^e 
the people : and the people stood 
by Moses from the morning unto 
the evening. 

14 And when Moses' father-in-law 
daw all that he did to the people, he 
said, What is this thin^ that thou 
doest to the people ? Why sittest 
thou thyself alone, and all the peo- 
ple stand by thee from morning 
unto even ? 

15 And Moses said unto his fether- 
in-kw, Because p the people come 
unto me to inquire of God : 

P her. M. iS. Numb. 15> 84. 

and as the appeal was directly to Mo« 
ses; as the organ of God, it would be 
inevitable that the load of responsibility 
and toil should be almost too great for 
human endurance. Jethro accordingly, 
observing the weighty and fatiguing 
cares which thus devolved upon his son- 
in-law, was convinced that his physical 
powers would soon sink under such a 
burden, and ventured to expostulate 
with him in regard to it. The reply of 
Moses shows how anxious he was to do 
his duty, and make himself the servant 
of all, notwithstanding the unworthy 
returns which he often met with at their 
hands. He tells him that he found it 
necessary td perform this arduous ser- 
vice, because the people wished, through 
him, to ascertain the vfill of God j as the 

supreme authority in their concerns. 

IT Come unto m$ to inquire of God. 
Heb. DVlix* TD^nV Hdrosh Elohim, to 
uek God, That is, to inquire of me 
what is the mind and will of God, in 
whose name and authority I both speak 
and act. The original implies, how- 
ever, more than a bare 'seeking.^ It is 
applied to an anxiousy atudiotu, careful 
quest f as in consulting an oracle. It is 
to seek any thing, or apply to any per- 
son with earnest and affectionate inter- 
'«8t; and therefore is not improperly, 
though still inadequately rendered In 



16 When they have q a matter, 
they come unto me, and I judge 
between one and another, and Ida 
r make them know the statutes of 
God, and his laws. 

17 And Moses' &ther-in-law said 
unto him, The thing that thoo 
doest is not good. 

18 Thou wilt surely wear away, 
both thou, and this people that 4s 
with thee: for this thmg is too 
heavy for thee ; « thou art not able 
to perform it thyself alone. 

q ch. 33. 7. AfU, 14 Deut. 17. 8. 8 Sam. 15^ 
9. Job. 31. 13. Acts 18. 15. 1 Cor. 6. 1. rLer. 
34. 15. Numb. 15.35. <k 27. 6, &c. A 36. 6, 7, 
8, 9. > Numb. 11. 14. 17. Deut. 1. 9, 13. 

our translation * to inquire of.' 6r. 
SK^rjTtfffai Kfnaiif irapa rov Qiov, to seeJt 
judgment of God. Chal. 'To seek doc> 
trine from the fiice of the Lord.' 

16. When they have a matter. Heb. 
nm brri) n'^n*« "^a fa ylhyeh lahem da^ 
barf when there is to them a word. On 
this phraseology see Note on Gen. 15. 1. 
6r. avriXoytd, a controversy^ as also in 

Ex. 24. 14. Deut. I. 12. IT Between 

one and another. Heb. y^Ti ID^V^ y^ 
in5?*1 bin ish U'ben redhu, between a 
man and betiveen his fellow; a frequent 

Hebrew idiom. TT I do make them 

know. Heb. "^D^Tin hodati. 6r. <ni^ 
pi^a^i,} avTovsj I instruct them; ayersion 
confirmed by comparing 1 Cor. 2. 16, 
'Who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instruct (aviifft0aaei) him,* 
with Is. 40. 13, 'Who hath directed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or being his coun- 
sellor hath taught him (Heb. IDJ^'^Tl"* 
yodienu, hath made him know, 6r. 
(Tvn0i0a mvToVf instructeth him. 
' 18. Thou wilt surely wear away. Heb. 
^tlD i^ys nabol tibbol; a similitude drawn 
from the leaf of a tree, which withers 
for want of moisture. In like manner 
the corroding care growing out of such 
a charge on the part of Moses would 
soon exhaust the' vital powers ; as Mo> 
ses himself in effect afterward acknow- 
ledges, Deut. h 9, Vt, The advice f^wtm 
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49 Hearkedi no^'Unto my Voice; I 
will give thee couiisel, and t €rod 
ihall be' with thee: Be thou » for 
the people* to- GocUward, Chat thou 
iaaayestixbrixig the causes tmto Ood: 
SO And thou shah r teach theih 
ordiiiaoces and laws, and iehalt 
shew them » the way, wh«rein they 
must walk, and «the wc^k that 
tfaey tniist'dOr 

'21 Moreover, thou- shalt provide 
tot of aU the people, >» able men,- 

t'ch. 3!'ll « c'&.4. 16. & 20. 10. Peut. 5. 
A. a NUmb. fl7. 5. 7 Deut. 4. 1, 5. A 5. 1. 

fe.J,S4^7. 11. «r9.143.8. «-Dewt.^.l8. 
ver. 25. Deut. K W. 
19. S.'-IO. Afct*3. 6.' 



ver. 25. Deut. L 15. 10. <k 16. Id 2 Chron. 



I X II W hi t».»i«p ^ 



by Jtthro, ia it9 ^ole tenor, and the 
■umaer.ofityis a fine iUustnaion of his 
eiiatacter. It abaws biBi to have been a 
Tery*ntBll%ent,vi8e^ censcieiuioas^ and 
modest maa ; Jonm of eound ditcretion^ 
yet not disposed to diotete ; and ^pe* 
cially careful to have the will of Ood 
ascertaitted, «Tei» if it should be fbiuid 
to runr bounter to his judgment. 
- I9« J triU ^ibi thet tomnaelf -and Ood 
tkMU.wUh the$^^ that is, by follow^ 
ing my counsel yoa inay trntictpate the 
dtrina bleasing.  Chal. * The Word of 
the Lord shall be for thy help.'-»^ 
IT B4 thou /»r:fl< ptopleto CM^tcard. 
Chal. ^ Be thon inquiring^ doctrine from 
before tho-Lord.'«-*-^ir That thou tnay- 
gat hrin^ tht cams» vmto Ood. Act thoa 
is mediator •and Interpreter With God, 
bringhig the oauses< of the people before 
him, and in • turn also reporting ^ the 
ordinances and laws* which Constitute 
his decisions in the matters referred to 
him. The two verses, 19, 90y declare 
the two-fbld office which he was to sus- 
tain, ^iz. Aat of advocate in behalf of 
the people, aiid interpreteihr on the part 
olQod, 

31:' Provide outofiM th$'foopU ubie 
men^ fieb; ^^ "^DSM Atiske Aayi/, Mea' 
offmtght or f&rce ; i. e. toen of tigoK' 
onir, active^ energetie- character. 'See 
the iii]i|>srt af 4hs phra«; ••zpkifned| 

Vol. I 20 



90Ch 9iso fear God, 'men ^ truth, 
«f hatirig' covetousD ess ; and plkce ^ 
iuth cffet them to be rulers of 
thousands, a/ztf rulers of hundreds,' 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens :i 
22 And let them judge the peonle 
f at all seasons : g and it shall be. 
that every great matter they shall;: 
bring unto thee, but every small 
i(ntttter they shall judge : so shall* 
it be easier for thyself, and b they- 
shall bear*^Ae burden with thee. ' 

e Gen. 42. 18. 2 Sam. 23. 3. 2 Chron. lO. 
9. d K2ek. 18. 8. « Deut. 16. 19. ( ver. 26.' 
r ven 26. Lev. 94. 1 1. Numb. 15. 33. 6c 27. 
2. <& 36, 1. Deut. 1. 17. A 17. 8. k Numbs 
11. 17. 

I I ■« I H 1 I I  . H I I ^ III I P » t I I I I I 1 1) 

Gen. 47, €, where it is rendered 'men of 
activity ,*> while in 1 Chron. ^. 6, it is 
rendered 'mighty men of Taior.' The 
leading sense is that of men of strong 
cha;racter^ a*ctive, efficient men. possess-' 
ing the qualities which in modem timec^ 
we assign to those who are emphati- 
cally termed good bu9ine$8 men. Thii 
was the first requisite. The second was 
that they should be men fearing God; 
that is, conscientious, pious, religioutf 
men; men deeply impressed with th« 
conviction that there is a God above 
them, whose eye is upon them, to whoni 
they are accountable, and by whoset 
judgment their own will finally be tri^ 
ed; men who dare not do a base, mean, 
or unjust thing, whatever the tempta- 
tion, or however se«»etly it might be 
done, because they are controlled by a 
holy awe of heaven. The next qualifi> 
cation indsted on A, that they should be 
nun of truth; men whose' word conld- 
be implicitly rehed upon, men of ap» 
proved fidelity, who would on* no ao* 
count utter a fdhehood, Or betray a 
trust. This is well explained in the 
Hebrew Canons ; 'Men of truth are such- 
as follow after rectitude for its own^ 
slake, who out of their own minds lov4 
the truth, and hate violent wrong, aaA 
flee from-every kind* of ii^nstice.' Final- ' 
ly, tbsy wsM to ^ mea JWtMng ctMf^ 
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f0 If ikoaslialt <lo thi» thing, and 
God command thee jo, Uien thoa 
shalt be i able to endure, and all 
this people shall also go to ^ their 
place in peace. 

2^ So closes hearkened to the 

i rer. 18. k Gen. 18. 33. * 30. 99. ch. 16.30. 
i Sam. 19. 39. 

ou$ne$8y or in other words, influen^d 
bj a noble and generous contempt of 
worldly wealth, not only not se^kiog 
bribes, or aiming to enrich themselves, 
bat cherishing a positive abkorr$nc$ of 
any such corruption. He only is fit to 
be a magistrate, who Mespiseth the gain 
of oppression, and shaketh his hands 
fircnn the holding of bribes.' Is. 33. 15. 
Men of this character were to be select* 
ed, and placed over the people in regu- 
lar subordination, so that each ruler of 
ten should be under the ruler of fifty, 
and so on, very much according to the 
order usually established in an army. 
These were to administer justice to the 
people in all smaller matters, while 
■och as were of more importance were 
to be submitted to Mos^s as the ulti- 
mate appeal. 

33. {f thou Mhalt do thU things and 
Qod 9kall command ih$e «o. An entire 
freedom frqm the spirit of dictation, 
and a tone of the most exemplary atid 
amiable self-distrust, is apparent in 
those words. Knowing that Moses had 
a better coun^elWr thi|n he was, he 
gives his advice under correction,, like a 
modest and pioos man, who knows that 
all human counsel is to be given and 
received with an humble submission to 
the word and providence of God. He 
would have his suggestions followed 
only so far as they met with the appro- 
bation of him who is 'excellent in coun- 
sel and mighty in operation,' and in- 
finite in both.— -.-tr Then thaU thou h% 
abh to stand. Heb. "^^^ D^D'^ yakolta 
mnodf thou ihdU be able to itand; i. e. 
to continue, to hold out ; a phraseology 
strongly QoojGcwatoffy of the sense at* 



voice of his firtheMn-law, and did 
all that he had said. 
25 And 1 Moses chose able men 
out of all Inael, and made them 
heads over the people, rulers of 
thousands^ rulers c^ nundreds, m- 
Jers of fifties, and mlers of teas. 

I Deat. 1. 15. Acts 0. 5. 

■■I'l. ■■i.»i III .1 i.ii. — I— ^^.^»^M» 

triboted to the passage £x. 9. 16, on 
which see Note ^  > 1 Go to their piaea 
t» peace* That is, either to the land of 
promise whither they are traTelling ; 
or, shall return home in peace from the 
place of judicature, having obtmined a 
speedy adjustment of ^eir difiiculties. 
Thu» a man^s houu or home is called 
his ji^ey Jadg. 7. 7, <And let all the 
other people go every roan onto hia 
plac4j* i. e. to his home, his place of 
residence. Judg. 9. 56, * And when the 
men of Israel saw that Abimelech was 
dead, they departed overy man unto hia 
pUyaeJ 

24,25.SoMbteihiarkmed,itc, The 
advice which was so discreetly and 
kindly given, was candidly and courte- 
ously received. A man of a differeai 
spirit would perhaps have rejected the 
counsel thus tendered by a stranger. 
But Moses was above all the selfish 
littleness which would have prompted 
such a treatment of Jethro's si^sges* 
tiona, and he hesitated not^ on consideiw 
ing its reasonableness, to adopt the phoi 
proposed. The great Jehovah did not 
disdain to permit his prophet to be 
taught by the wisdom and mtelligeaoe 
of a good man, though he was not of 
the commonwealth of Israel. It is not 
a little remarkable that the very first 
rudiments of the Jewish pohty were 
thus riu§^ested by a stranger and a 
Midianite. The ruler of Israel accord* 
ingly proceeded to make choice of M>Ie 
men for this purpose.. But we are not 
to understand by the language employ* 
ed, that he did this alone. * Moses 
chose,' i. e. he oversaw or superintended 
the choosing $ (or the election was m- 
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M And they  judged the peopte 
at all seasons: the Bhaid causes 
they brought unto Moses, but every 
small matter they judged them- 
•dves. 

S7 Y And Moses lei his fiither-in- 
law depart : and ohe went his way 
into his own land. 

» rw, St. a Job t9. IS. v Namb. 10. t9, 90. 



-M- 



4oubCedly Iho mU of the ptople., Deut. 
1. 9, 13| 'And I spftke unto ygm at tl)at 
tutt»9 Mtying) I am not able to bear you 
myself alone— >take you wise men, and 
dieEStandmg} and known ampiig your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers over 
fvaJ In like manner the ; deacons of 
tbe primitive churchi Acts, 6. 3, were 
ehosen by the people, and finally in- 
diieted into office by the apontles. 
So also Acu,; U. 23| < And when they 
kad ordained them eUers in every 
ohurch ;' i. e. when they had, in con«> 
janetion with the people^ and in the 
aapaeity of superintendents, seen to the 
appointment of elders ; for the original 
word will not, without violence, adn\it 
of being construed as expressing the act 
p{ the apostles in contradistinction from 
that of the people. 

i26. Judg€d tlu people <U all mmom. 
That is, at all times, except when they 
were forbidden by some paramount law 
requiring their attendance upon the serv- 
ices of public worship. 

S7. And JMmm Ut kii fiUKtMn4aiw 
itport* Heb. n^lD*^ yMkillahf 4<mii<s9- 
id, Stat «iaiy. That is, with the formal 
ities usual on taking leave of an honored 
gnest; such as accompsnying him to 
some distance with more or less of an 
escort, and invoking blessings on his 
head. Comp. Note on Gen. 1S« 90. The 
tisit must have formed an. important 
era in Jethro's lift, and though we know 
of no particular authority for the state* 
Btattt of the .Chaldee version, that he 
letumed to make proselytes of his chil^ 
dien, and of the people of his Isnd, yet 
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IN the third month, when the 
children of Israel were gone 
forth out iof the land of Egypt, the 
same day « came they into the 
wilderness of Siu^i. 

» Numb.- 88. 15. 

   I, I « , fc.. , ^ . , 

that he should endeavor to impart to 
others .the deep religious impressiona 
which had doubtless been made upon 
his own mind. From Num. 10. )29, it 
would appear that hia son Hobab, who 
probably came with him to the camp^ 
remained with Moses in compliance 
with his request. See Note in loc. 



CHAPTER ^IX. 
1. In th€ third month, Heb. mim 
^XO'^iaaan bahodiuh ha8hah€li$hiy in th^ 
third new (moon); as the term proper* 
ly signifies, by which is to be undeN 
stood, according to Jewish usage, the 
fir$t day of the month, although for 
the sake of greater explicitness the 
phrase, ' the same day,' is added, mean* 
ing the first day of the month. This 
was just forty-five days after their de* 
parture firom £gypt y for adding sixteen 
days of the first month to twenty-nine 
of the second, the result is forty-five. 
To these we must add the day on which 
Mo|es went vsp to .God, v. 3, the next 
day after when he reitumed their answer 
to God, V. 7, -8, and the three days more 
mentioned, y. 10, II, which form alto- 
gether just fifty days from the pass* 
over to the giving of th^ Law on Mount 
Sinai. Hence the feast which was kept 
in aft^timea to celebrate this event was 
called Pent4eoaty or Xhefftieth day. And 
it was at this very feast that the Holy 
Ghost was given to the Apostles, ActSf 
2. 1—4, to enable them to communicate 
to all mankind the ne]v covenant of our 
Lord and Sarior, ^esus Christ. Such a 
striking coincidence of times and sea» 
is peddiarly worthy of note* 
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2 For they were dep^^ed from 
^ Kephidim, and were come to the 
desert of Sinai, and had pitched in 

b'ch. 17. 1, 8. * '- 

I .11 ,...11 .1 ' ii • '   ... I i i . i I. f 

2. They—ioere - tnOU « to tk* AUtrt «/ 
Sinait &c. Having now followed the 
children of Iniael'thiwiglf their desert- 
wanderings, to the spot, which was se- 
lected by God himself ay the scene of 
the most signal transftetilonf recorded in 
all their history, it Ttecomes ilMpertant 
io ascertain as lacctrrately ^ possible 
the general fbatttres of a locality di^-^ 
tiilguished as'lio oth«r region' of th(i 
earth has ever been. The peninsula of 
Sinai, lying between the two northern 
arms of the Red Sea, was chb^ien as th« 
theatre of that scene of grandeur which 
the Israelites Were 'now called to wit- 
JMss, and in our remarks on the eiiisuing 
<ihapterwe have suggested isfome of the 
reasons which may bd supposed to hare 
dictated this choice.- As might natu^i 
ally 'be expected firom the (iharftcter of 
the events that have occurred there, thO 
iiegion of Sinai has 'been for many cieiitu* 
ries a favorite place of pilgrimage for 
curious and piOus tburists. In ntOdetn 
times, in cOnseqii^ce' of the advances 
of civilization and the comparative «ase 
Of access, the tide of fravel has s^t istill 
more strongly in that dif^etion, and a 
latge amount Of heir and'importaht gieo^ 
graphical information has been th| re- 
sult. Still we caanot say that mtmh 
has been done to render this-informatiod 
applicable to t\]tt exact elucidation of 
the Scripture narrative.' Several import- 
ant points are, pisrhapd utiavoidably, un- 
settled ; and amdng these iath^ identity 
of the mountain itself upon which the 
law was delivered. This irenders it some- 
what difficult to deteraiine the predsb 
tract which is to be understood by the 
'vnldemess'of Sinai,' although there can 
bend great error in supposing it to b^ stif^ 
ficienfly extensive to*«ikibrace the range 
dt cluister of mouatains familiarly known 
under the tide af <fitiiai' or <li«r<fb;' Bat 



th^i WilderMN^; iifid' there Israel 
cam/ped be)R:>ie « the mocuit. 
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that the rtfadef Huiy be* ablo to judge, for 
himself on tkis* pointy? we* sball ^ -ftr 
avail ourselves of the resalti- of modem 
researolies in .the pcpiosula of 'Sixiai, as 
to embody a brief descnptioR of the re» 
giod in which Ihe <ev«nls- of the preoeifl 
and succeediag'chapteirocccMrdd. 

Th« breadth of the p^niinMila <yf Siuii 
is incersecf ^d by a eham of mountanta 
called <E1 Tih,*" which ran firom east to 
west, and- cut Off a^'Criangular pottidH 
of th<!$ pettiasula on the' south, id th< 
V«ry centre of which Occurt the eletated 
group of moukitaiaa where the Sinot of 
the Bible is to be sought. This moaai^ 
tainbds regioaj with its various valley* 
a]id-raviaeffofdifferen(?diitien«oa8, maf 
be' describied as 'being comprehended 
witlifia i dfaaieior" of about forty mileai 
Its gerieral tHatpett is singatarly wild and 
dreary ,'being Composed alm^tfst eBtirel3f 
of naked rocks and braggyptneeipiceay 
interspersed Willi narrow sandy defiles', 
which from being- seMom refreshed witll 
rain are almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. -Fountains and tiprkga of 
Water are fbtrnd'ontyin the uppe^ tth 
giond of tho i^oup,' an which accovmC 
they ai^ tffe place of refuge of alt dM 
Bedouins, when- tlie low country it 
parched iip. From alt abcOunts it is 
difficult to imagine a 'scene ihore dego* 
late and terrifie thaa^ that wbieh consti* 
tutes this-rahge. A recent traveller (Sir 
F. Henniker) deseribes it as a sea of da* 
eiolation. ! *ltf would ^seem,' says ^e^ <at 
if Arabia Petrttsa had onee been an ocean 
of lava, and while itawavfsvrere'ru» 
ning mouatains^ high^^t vraa cMnmanded 
suddenly ^o -stand still ! ^ Noiihing is to 
be seea bat large paaki' and eiaga Of 
naked granite, oompbaihg, as fairaa tiM 
eye can reach, a v^UdeftufSB of shaggy 
roeks'and valleya hare of ^tdilre. . Mi^. 
Stepheasjan AmiHPicaB travaHeri in hit 
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* Incidents of Travel m EgTpt, Arabia 
PetMUi) and the Holy Land,' thus graph- 
iemlly describes his approach to the're- 
f^on in qoestion:— <Our road now lay 
between wild and rugged mountains, 
md the valley itself was stony, broken, 
and gullied by the washing of the winter 
torrents ; and a few straggling -thorn* 
huahes were all that grew in that region 
of desolation. I had remarked for some 
timei and every moment impressed it 
more and more forcibly upon my mind, 
that every thing around me seemed old 
and in decay: the valley was barren 
and devastated by torrents; the rocks 
were rent ; the mountains cracked, brok- 
en, and crumbling into thousands of 
pieces ; and we encamped at night be- 
tween rocks which seemed to have been 
torn asunder by some violent convul- 
sion, where the stones had washed down 
into the valley, and the drifted sand al- 
most choked the passage. At every 
step die scene became more solemn and 
impressive. The mountains became 
more and more striking, venerable, and 
interesting. Not a shrub or blade of 
grass grew on their naked sides, de- 
Ibrmed with gaps and fissures ; and they 
looked as if by a slight jar or shake tfiey 
would crumble into millions of pieces. 
It is impossible to describe correctly 
the singularly interesting appearance of 
these mountains. Age, hoary and ven* 
erable, is the predominant character, 
They looked as if their gfreat Creator 
had made them higher than they are, 
knd their snmmits, worn and weakened 
by the action of the elements for thou- 
sands of years, had cracked and fallen. 
The last was by far the mo^t iaterest- 
ing day of my journey to Mount Sinai. 
We Were moving alOng a broad valley ^ 
'bounded by ranges of lofty and Crumb- 
ling mountains, forming an immense 
lecky rampart on each side of us. The 
whole day we were moving between pa- 
rallel ranges of mountains, receding in 
tome places, and then again contract- 
ing, liod about nkd-day enter^' a nat- 

20* 



row and ragged defife, bounded on each 
side with precipitous granite rocks more 
than a thousand feet high. We entered 
at t^e very bottom of this defile, moving 
for a time along the dry bed of a torrent, 
now obstructed with sand and stones, 
the rocks on every side shivered and 
torn, and the whole scene wild to sub- 
limity. Our camels stumbled among 
the rocky fragments to such a degree 
that we dismounted, and passed through 
the wild defile on foot. At the other 
end we came suddenly upon a plain fd- 
hie offproundy atid before us towered in 
awful grandeur) so huge and dark that 
it seemed close to us, and barring all 
further progress, the end of my pil* 
grireage^-tho holy mountain of Sinai. 
Among all the stupo.,dous works of 
nature, not a place can' be selected more 
fitted for the exhibition of Almighty 
power. I have stood upon the summit 
of the giant Etna, and looked over the 
clouds floating beneath it ; upon the bold 
scenery of Sicily, and the distant moun- 
tains of Calabria ; upon the top of Ve- 
suvius, and looked down upon the waves 
of lava, and the ruined and half-recov- 
ered cities at its foot ; but they are nth 
thing compated wiik' the terrific soli* 
tudei and bleak majesty of Sinai. An 
observing traveller has well called it a 
perfect sea of desolation. Not a tree, 
or shrub, or blade of grass is to be seen 
upon, the bare and ru^ed sides of innu* 
merable mountains, heaving their naked 
summits to the skies ; while the crumb- 
ling masses of granite all around, and 
the distant view of the Syrian desert, 
with its boundless waste of sands, form 
the wildest and most dreary, the most' 
terrific and desolate picture that imagin- 
ation can concerve.' Came, an English 
traveller, speaking of this district, says^ 
'From the summit of Sinai you see only 
innumerable ranges of rocky mountains. 
One generally places, in imagination, 
around Sinai /extensive plains or sandy 
deserts, where the camp of the hosta 
was plaJDed ; where the fhmilies of !■•' 
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rael stood at the dooiv :of Unir tei^. 
and the line was drawn round the moun- 
tain , which no one might break through 
on pain of death. But it is not thus. 
Save the -valley by which we apfur^ach-; 
ed Sinai, about half a m^ wide Mii, .a 
few miles in lengthy and, a amaU ,pl(Un 
we aflerwarde passed, through^ witjk a 
rocky hill in the^ middle, there appear 
to be few open places jri^und. the mount. 
Wq.did not, howeveri ^famine it on all 
sides. Ob putting the question to- the 
superior of the convent, ivhef e he imag- 
ined the Israelites stopd: Everywhere, 
he replied, waMng his hands about, — 
in the ravines, th« valleys, as w^U as 
th? plains.' 

The two most elevated and conspicu- 
ous summits oL^his peninsular group. 
tudjoin each other ^ and are respectively 
distinguished by then names of Djebel. 
ICaterin (Mount St. Catherine) -and Dje« 
bel Mou84 (Mount Moses) j the iormei 
)mtt$ for the most part locally identified, 
with the Uoreb of Scripture, and the 
latter with Sinai. Both terminate in a 
i^arp peak, the planes of which do not 
ez^ed fifty or sixty pace^ in circum- 
ference. The former is ^he higher of 
the jtwo, and its siununit cpmmands a. 
\~ery extensive. p^sp^^ of the at^acent 
Qpuntary,'— the two arm? -uf the Red S^a, 
s^ part of £gypt, and, northwai;d, to. 
yitliin a few,4ays' jpumey of Jernsa*. 
ism. There is, however, .very gr^at 
confusion arising ixom the application 
of the ancient names / Sinai' and ^Ho- 
reb' to these seyeral summits. , As both 
th^se appellations ar.e practically un* 
Isnown to the present inhabijtants of the 
country, it has been left in great meas- 
nre to the judgment or fancy, ^f indi- 
vidual^ travellers to make the applicar 
tinn. Professor Robinson, fpr instanci^, ; 
supposes a third still lowet envni^n^ 
in the san^o vicinity to be the true ^o- 
r^l) ; while the Editors of the ' Modern 
"I^Aveller,' and the ^Pictorial Bible,' 
Qootend for Mount Serbal, several miles 
^m, as the gep»uDf Mofia^ ^^f. 



No doubt a great portion ^ the diffi* 
culty on this head has been occasioaed 
by;th|Bjmannecin which the Scriptinet 
employ .these names, vi^. as if they 
were wl^oUy oonvertibie with each other* 
On this point we eannot but agree witk 
the. arguments and the:. conclusions ol 
the last mentiqned wrttefs, of whom the 
latter. speaks thus ;-^' In SQme passages 
of the Pentateuch the law ip described 
as having been .deliysre4 from Mount 
Horeb, fm^ in others from Mount Sinai, 
apd this is one of th& apparent cootia- 
dictions, of which scepticism has avails 
ed itfiielf to threw doubts on the verity 
of the nari^ative, or a^ least ito question 
that the books in which these. seeming 
discrepancies occur ,were written hy ihft 
same person. The answer to this has 
been by a reference to Mounts^Catherine 
and Moses, .a^ distinct but .a^ioining, 
peaks of the se^me range of mountains ; 
and we have no doubt but that it was 
this view of jlhe subject which occa* 
sioned the summits which now pass for 
Sinai and Horeb to obtain the distino* 
tion they now- bear. But it does not 
appear to us< how this answers the ob*. 
jectioniye have stated, because if Sinai 
and Horeb are jQuIy distinct summits of 
the same rang)e|.how could the sam^ 
transaction take place in both at once,^ 
any moi^e than if they were perfectly 
distinct mountains ? From a careful ex- 
aminaXioa of the various passages in 
which the names of 'Horeb' and * Sinai' 
occur, we think. it might be easy to 
show that the^e names are difierent de- 
nominations of the same mountain . ^ut 
it.s^ems to us that it is susceptible of 
being still more .distinctly shown thai 
'I^Qreb' is,tl|i<( name of the whole moun* 
tainou§ region generally, while.. 'Sinaif 
is the- name of. the particular supimit^ 
It appears to us that Horeb is usually- 
spoken of as a region,. the comn^on fonn* 
of expression being generally 'in Horeb,' 
and that where spoken of as a monn^ 
tain, it is in the same general way as 
wiW ^ip apeak ^f ]\iovni paucasns,^ 
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sntflBikig 'thereby an extisiislve range' of 
mountains. Rut 'SiAai' is usually spoken 
of «8 a distinct mountain ; ^on/ or 'upon 
Sittai/ being the most common mode of 
expretsimi) as we should speak of a 
particular mountain or peak in a motkn- 
tainnus or any other region. We believe 
tbiere U no instance in which the name 
of £[oveb occinrs so as to conv«y the 
idea of ascent, deseksnt, or standing upon 
it as a mountain, whereas this is iayari^ 
ably^e idea wiUi which the name of 
Sinai .is associated. It is true that there 
ana two passages which appear to mili* 
tate against this view, but when care- 
fikUy- coBsifderedi they do in faet-^on- 
iirpa It. Thus in £x. S. 1, ^Moses . . 
eaiBB to- the mountain y)f €od, even to 
Hoisb;' andin 1 Kings, 19. 8, IDiijah 
9oe8.^ <unto Horeb, the moant 6f God.' 
la< ^Mh' tiiese places it would be most 
abtrhMs t6 understand that Howb de- 
notes the whole, and the *mounr'of God''- 
tk» fttort f which will be the move evi- 
dent when it is recollected that the term 
*IKK»utat df God' Wbuld befno distinction 
afiall, ualess the region Wire also men- 
lionet ; because thi6 diiitinctien is not 
peculiar to the mountaih on which the 
hiw was delivered: Tlie reader whe 
wishes to verify Che view We have taken, 
Will moreover iind'fUrtherconfiniihtion 
by observing thatckctions are mentioned 
.iCb' having been done4n Horeb,' which 
-Wei^ (sertainly not doiie on any particu- 
laf tnouiitatn, but in the torrounding 
valleys' lor'plains. Thus the Israelites 
al^e<said to haVe 'made a cAlf in Horeb,' 
(Ps. 106. 19) — certainly hot tnt a mcnjn- 
tidtt, bat in the wilderness of Sinai while 
Mdses was in the mountain; The ro6k 
smitten (>y Moses for water* is CHlled 
the ' roek in Horeb' <Ex. 11. 6)/ which 
aiBiiordlng lo thfe view we takej is t»»m* 
{^blewith the situatidh We hkv^ indi- 
okted-^r Rephidim ; whereas those who 
rejjfard'Hdreb as a particular mmmrain,' 
and determine that ^mottntaih' to be 
Bjebel -Ka^erin, hav«f hteen necessarily 
<A!%ed-'td fix the iio^tten rocb^'in i. 



«w^oiry\instiltA;ble situation, in th^ iiar- 
row valley of £1 Ledja at the foot of 
that peak. It also deserves to be no-' 
ticed, that Josephus does no«t mention • 
any mount called Horeb. He speaks* 
exclusively el Mount Sinai, and ailav'- 
noticing the' transactions at Rephidim,' 
says that, on leaving that station, the' 
Israelites went on gradually till 'they 
came to Sinai.' The WTiter ha^ia|^ thu^'' 
adjusted the relation to each' other idf 
the terms ^Horeb^ and * Sinai,' pro<ii6edai 
to- adduce a variety of reasons to shew* 
that Mount Serbal, ahd not MoudtMo-*' 
ses, prefers the strongest, claims to beV 
ing the plaece to which God descended 
at ' the giving of the Law. We must re- ' 
fer the reader to the pages of the Pic- 
torial Bible for n vffry elaborate ciui* 
vassing of the resj^ective claims of these 
two localities. The principal difficulty 
in regard to the present Mount Sinai, is- 
the want of sufficient space for the en-' 
camping of so large a host as that of 
Israel, and the impossibility of its sum-' 
mil, or that of Mount St. Cathftirine, be-" 
ing seen by all the people at the same 
time. Mount Sdrbal, on the othe^ hand, " 
he asserts, fully meets the fdea which 
the refeder of the Scripture is naturally 
led to entert&in of Sinai, as a detached 
mountain, or rather cluster of moun- 
tains, with ample open ground around* 
the base m which the host might en-' 
camp. Some of the vallies also abont* 
Mount Serbal are fertile and well-W!k- 
tered ; whereas at the othet point it' 
A^ould seem to have been scarcely pos- 
sible to procure sofHcient forage for 
their cattle. Another ai^ument is drawn 
by the writfer from the alleged identity 
of Mount Serbal and Mount Biran,' 
mentioned in Mabakkuk. Thcf valley 
or wady at the base of Mount Serbal* 
is still called 'Faran,' and a^ p and / 
are letters cdnstantly interchanged hi' 
the oriental tongues, the inrcrence,'' he 
contends, is wlioUy legitimate thatPa- 
rau^indFaran indicate the salnae Icteal-*' 
ity; and that this is no other than Mottartt* 
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3 And d Moses went up unto God^ 

dch.BO. 21. ActeT. 38 . 

Serbal. On tiie whole, however, we 
in^iliiifi to adhere to thd more established 
opioion, which assigns the region of 
Djebel Kateriu and Mousa as the scene 
of the great event in question, and the 
following extract from Prof. Robinson's 
aecount of his visit to the spot in 1838, 
wiU go to lessen very considerably the 
otyefjtion ibunded upon the limited space 
for encampBoent : — ^<We approached the 
oeatral granite mountains of Sinai, not 
by the more usual and easy route of 
Wady Shekh, which winds around and 
enters from the East ; but following a 
succession of Wadys we crossed Wady 
Shekh and entered the higher granite 
formatipn by a shorter route, directly 
firom the N. N. W. through a steep, 
rocky, and difficult pass, between rug- 
ged, blackened clifis, 800 to 1000 feet 
high. Approaching in this direction, 
we were surprised and delighted, to find 
ourselves, after two hours, crossing the 
whole length of a fine plain ; from the 
southern end of which that part of Sinai 
now called Horeb rises perpendicularly 
in dark and frowning mi^esty. This 
plain is over two miles in length, and 
nearly two-thirds of a mile braad, 
sprinkled with tufts of h^rbs and shrubs, 
like the Wadys of the desert. It is 
wholly enclosed by dark granite moun- 
tainsj — stern, naked, splintered peaks 
and ridges, from 1000 to 1500 feet high. 
On the east of Horeb a deep and very 
narrow valley runs in like a cleft, as if 
in continuation of the 8. £. comer of 
the plain. In tliis stands the convent) 
at the distance of a mile from the plain; 
and the deep verdure of its fruit«trees 
and cypresses is seen as the traveller 
approaches, — an oasis of beav^ty amid 
scenes of the sternest desolation. On 
the west of Horeb, there runs up a simi- 
lar valley, parallel to the former. It 
is called £l-Leja, and in it stands the 
djSterted convent £i-£rbayin, with a 
gudea of olive and other (ruit-treeS|not 



and the Lobd • called unto him oat 

e ch. 3. 4. 



visible from the plain. The name Sit 
is at present lipplied, generally^ to tke 
lofty ridge runmng from N. N. W. to 
S. S. £. between the two narrow '«Uleys 
just described. The northern part, or 
lower summit, is the present Horeb, 
overlooking the plain. About two anft 
a half or, three miles sonth of this^ 
the ridge rises and ends in a higher 
point ; this is the present tummii of 8<* 
naXy the Jebel Mdsa of the Arabs; 
whi(^ however is not visible from any 
part of the plain. West, (Or rather 
W. 8. W. of the valley £l-Leja, is \\m 
still higher ridge and summit of Momt 
St. Catharine. The plain abova men- 
tioned is in all probability the qM>ty 
where the congregation of Israel were 
assembled to receive the law ; and the 
mountain impending over it, the present 
Horeb, was the scene of the awfol pbe» 
nomena in which the law was givett. 
As to the present summit of Sinai, there 
is little reason to suppose that it had 
any connection with the giving of the 
law ; and still less the higher peaks of 
St. Catharine. I know not when I have 
felt a thrill of stronger emotion, than 
when in first crossing the plain, the 
dark precipices of Horeb rising in scdn 
emn grandeur before us, I became aware 
of the entire adaptedness of the scene 
to the purposes for which it was chosen 
by the great Hebrew legislator.' fft. 
JRejHW./or AprU 1839. As to the con- 
vent which is here established, and 
which, from the increasing resort, bids 
&ir to become little mcjre than a sacred 
caravanserai, affording its inmates bat 
little of that holy retirement which the 
location was intended to secure, the 
reader will find. a full and interesting 
account in the work above mentioned» 
by our countrynmn Mr. Stephen^ and 
in fact, in nearly all the published tours 
of modern travellers. 

3. AnA Motet went up unto Qcd, 
Heb. X^Tism 'i^ el M-£^Aim, totk$ 
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of the m^ntain,^yizig, Tlnis shftlt* 
thou say ta the house of Jacob, aad 
tell the children of Israel ; < 
' 4 ^Ye have seen what I did unto 



f Deut. S9. 2, 



Siohim. 'That is, to the <4isibla symbol 
of C«od's presence ywhiclx had now doubt- 
]#Bstak»n its station onitbe summit of 
tlie |]|iAlhX.r Or. tti'^yr& 'i^f-rovStiVf to 
i^d fmmt^ of Qodi Giial. Hubo the pres^ 
Bate pi the Word of the . hotdJ The 
moreattent&Tely the sacred narrative is 
scamiedy tbemofe elosfis |^e evidence, 
that whenver in tervijsws between God 
mtfd Moses or other good men are^men^ 
tkinedj'tirare we are toiaiderstaiid that 
s(ime'viM6f< mamfsstatioa lof' Jehoi'mhr 
'^ras pvf sent, and .that .. thiJs visible phe-' 
BdmcBSQiis intended to bn indieatedby 
tbtleitt <Jehoyah' or ^Ood.'-^It yriih 
be- noneed that 'thst object of Afoscs^ 
the mount on this oeoasioA 
simply to receive and cavry back to 
tbs )^eO|d6 the message oontatned in the 
tersss immediately sueceediagv whieh 
ivafe .ft" more general iniimatien of the 
tsrms^omtrhich God agieed to forin the 
Isni^tas into a distinet aad peculiar 
^dple.rt-^-^ir Thus shalt tfum say to4Ke 
AauM of Jkeoby und tel^.thti oksUdren 
4f*'/trtK^: vThis two twolbld denomii 
natioil of  the chosen pedpie* is rather 
vemmrkahle and no doubi<whs iatended 
^eaoy with it seme special empha- 
sis, of mesaing* As the ^mercies €on-> 
ierred upon thesA aa-a. people extend- 
ed back into the histocy of the past| it 
wa^f perh8|)8 .iesigned, by the use qf 
these I two names, to., rteijund tb^m, •f 
lb#ir Jhumble beginnings ai)d theis sub- 
act^ttsat im^rease*; to suggest to them 
f^t- thay> who were 'Onee. as lowly, as 
^odrwhei^-he jxr^t to Padao-aram, 
Vftte.»oiw grown as great as. God {nade 
kim» whea he. caqie from thesca ao^ 
Vas Gi^Ued.J«nie/. . Thementioik of tho 
^o£q^ appellation of their ancestor, 
would te|i4 also to excite them<to obedi- 
eaoe ia.ce«forau^ to hiaaj^an^de.. '■ 



the I^iyptiam, 90^ kouf el tore 
you on e^les! wings,. and brought; 
you unto myself. 

ffDeut. 8S. 11. Isai.63.9. Rer. 12. M. 

—  '• II  « ' ' i l i I  J I III. II I < ■< 

4. Ye have aeeny &c. It is a ducet 
appeal to themselves, to their own ob- 
servataoB. and expcorieace,. ior the troth 
of what is here, affirmed. They caitld 
not disbelieTe God i^thout first disbe*- 
iieving the testimony lof their own 
senses^^— *-^ir flout Ibarg y<m on eoffiuti 
wings \ i. e» as on ei^les' wings; a- 
similitude denoting the speed, the se^ 
curity, 4nd the tsndeis •care with whichf 
they were, as it svere, transported from, 
the house of boadage, add whieh is ex** 
paodfid la iiiller^fsignifieaAcyy Deut.. 38^ 
11, 12, 'As an eagite $tirreth ^p her oest^ 
duttereth over.^er- youugy spreadeth 
abroad her wingsj tfketh them, b^areth 
them 0n; her wkigi^ ;,• so the Lovd aloae 
did lead' hAm«' In like 0w»neri as th?* 
chiirch of Israel here fled from the 
dragon Pharaoh,, as. he is termed, Ezfik.' 
39^ 3, 80 the Christian church in a tiiBA 
of persecutioa -is. represented, B-?t. 12., 
14, as flying ioto^he wilderness from 
the. serpent, or dragpo, with two wings^ 
of a^reat eag^. Wings in this accep* 
ts^tion are a symbol of protecti^on. Th^r 
idea of this passage is strikingly set. 
forth, by. the prophet at a li>Bg subse- 
quent period, Is.63,,9. 'Inall their af- 
fliction he was a^cted, and the. angel 
of his presence saved them: in his lov«, 
and in his pity be redeemed them; and( 
he, pare themi, -^d carried them all tha. 
days of old.i-p — 1^ B fought yim^wnt^, 
myself Delivered you fr9m tbe cruel 
bpndage of Kgypt^ and graciously ra-^ 
ceived you. into ^ covenant relati/po t<^ 
myself s^d the enjpyment of niy special 
tutei^^y ikvor. This is the ultimate aim 
of all the  gracious method^ of Crod^a. 
providence and.gtaQs, to brifg us back 
to himself, tp f^ihstate us ia his lost 
favor, to. restore us to that rektiou in 
y^hich, alone iprp can be haj^py. Christ 
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6 Now ^ therelbre, if ye will obey 
my Toiee indeed, and keep my co- 



kDeQt«6. 9. 



has died, * the just for the lugust, that 
k§ might kring «t to CM.* 

5. Now Uurtif^re if y wiU ib«y, &e. 
Hsfing brieiy raeoaated the gmands of 
Ihair obligatioa to him, the Most High 
warn proeecds td state plainly the te- 
tnnis he should expect and require from 
tern. This was in one word ebedintM 
—cordial, sincere, and unreserved obedi- 
ence to the will of their best friend and 
kindest benefactor, who cottld have no- 
thing in new bnt their happiness. This 
he demanded of fAcm. Onhisosnipart, 
he promises a profusion of blessings, 
temporal, Bpiritual, and everlasting, of 
which the crown of all is that they 
should be an appr&priatUm to himH^. 
They should enjoy a rank of higher 
honor and tenderer endearment in his re- 
gatd than any other people^— a declara- 
tion, the scope of which will be more 
apparent from a closer inspection of the 
import of the particular terms^— f A 
pectUittr treaaure: Heb. nbSD ttgul' 
loA, a word of which we do not find 
the verbal root i^O tagai in Hebrew, 
but in Chkldee it signifies to ^tn, to do 
fitirs to one^swlfyto makt one's oim, to 
approp Ha te. Wherever the noun oc- 
curs in Hebrew it denotes a pecutiunif 
a possession or treasure of which the 
owner is peculiarly choice, one on which 
his heart is set, and which he neither 
shares with others nor resigns to the 
care of others.' 'It has an obvious rela- 
tion to the Latin word Hgillumf ttaly 
and is especially applied to such choice 
possessions as were secured with a teal, 
as gold, silver, jewels, precious stones, 
fcc. Thus, 1 Chron. 29. 3, 'Because I 
have set my affection to the house of 
my (Sod, I have of mine own ptoptr 
good (Heb; of my n^AD uguUtOt), of 
gold and silver, which I have given,' 
&c* Thus too, Mai. 8. 17, <And they 



Tenant, theni ye shall be a pecoliar 

< Deut. 4. «0. * 7. 8. A 14. 9, 91. dk aS. 10. * 
99.8,0. lKiiifft8.ft3. Pt. 185. 4. CaiiU& IS. 
iMi. 41. & A tf . 1. Jer. 10. 1«. MaL SL 17. 
nv 2. 14. 

shall be mine, aaith the L<»d oC boats, 
in that day whsa I make iqp my /ciscii.' 
(Heb. my vHoiO ooguOmky Ecel. S. 
8, <I gattered me also silver and gold 
sad the pceiiMar frtssttrs (n^CID) oi 
kings and of the provinces.' 'By n}x3D 
aogiUUtk,* say tlM Hcbrow conuBMBtik 
tors, * is signified, that they slMMild ba 



beloved before him, as a desirable 
ure which a king delivereth not ioto the 
hand of any of his officers, but keepedi 
it himself. And such is the case of Is* 
rael, of whom it is said. Dent. 98. 9, 
'For the Lord'a portion is his people.' 
Thus too, Deut. 7. 6, 'Thou art ao holjr 
people unto the Lord thy God ; the Letd 
thy God hath chosen dkee to be a^Mcial 
jMopIs (n^30) unto himself, above all 
people that an upon the face of the 
earth.' Ps. 136. 4, 'For the Lord ha<b 
chosen Jacob uato himself, and lamel 
for his poculiar treature (Ifl^D^ U^ 
gvOatko).* In these cases the Greek 
rendering is mostly wtptovetfj pocmUar 
proeiouOf which occurs Tit. 3. 14, 'That 
he might purify unto himself a pcceKar 
j>eoplf (Xa«f ircpcooflrior). zealous of good 
works.' But in 1 Peter, 2. 9, the phrase- 
ology is a little varied, 'But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood^ 
an holy nation, a poeuliar poopU (Xmc 
etf m^ivoiqffiy),' which is the Septnaf* 
gint rendering of the word 'jewels,' 
Mai. 3. 17. Throughout, the leading 
sense is that of te^sef, precfotur, endssr- 
ed; oomothing ixeeodingly prUrod 
fsife/oicsly prooorvod; and it would i 
as if God would represent all the rest ef 
the world as comparatively worthleia 
lumber when viewed by the side of the 
chosen race. Chal. <Te shall be belovedf 

before me.' T For ail the earth 4t 

mine. Or, * though all the earth it 
mine.' The sense, however, is essen- 
tially the saais by either mode of read* 
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treMRue uoto me abore all people : 
fSar >^all the earth is mine : 
6 And ye shall be unto me a i king- 
ddm of priests, and an m boly n»* 

k ch. e. t9 l^ttt. 10. 14. Job. 41. 11. Ps. 94. 
1. A 90. n. 1 Cor. 10. 96, 98. 1 Deut. S8. 9, S, 
4. 1 Pet. 9. S, 9. Rev. 1. 0. ft 6. 10. A 90.6. 
» L0T. 9tf. 94» 96. D«uL 7. 6. ft 96. 10. ft 
98.0. Isai. 69. 19. 1 Cor. 3. 17. 1 Thest. 5. 97. 
^ ^ I .III III ^ _ I - .. 1 1. » II 

ering. It was intended to enhance, in 

thmg estimate, tlie greatness of the di< 

Tine fiivor in msking them the objects 

offloch a selection. Being the sovereign 

and proprietor of the whole world, and 

tils ialaess thereof, he needed them not ; 

aor if he saw good to select any people 

was he onder the least obligation, out 

of himself, to fix upon them. He might 

tete taken any other nation in prefer- 

sttee to them. The parallslism, Deut. 

7. 7, 8, fvlly confirms this sense of the 

passage ; 'The Lord did not set his love 

iqwa yon, nor choose you, because ye 

trere more in number than any people ; 

Ibr ye were the fewest of all people : 

But becBuse the Lord loved you, and 

bseause he would keep the oath which 

1m had sworn unto your ftthers, hath 

the Lord brought you out with a mighty 

liand,and redeemed you out of the house 

0f bond-men, from the hand of Pharaoh 

king of Egypt.' 

e. A Hngdom ofprieHs. Heb.ndi)aX3 

Js r VO ma m l eketh kohtmim; which the 

Or. renders by an inverse eonstniction 

0Mikttw U^mua^ a royid priHikood, 

ths phraseology adopted by the apostle, 

1 Pet. 9. 9. Chal. < Ye shall be before me 

kings, priests, and an holy people.' The 

true sense of the expression is perhaps 

inost adequately given Rev. 6. 10, where 

ia allusion to the passage, it is said, 

'Thou hast made us unto our God kingt 

taAffiaU; and we shall rsign on the 

earth.' They were in iaet to •ombtne 

in their own persons the royal and the 

toeerdotol dignity, which is figuratively 

set foith in the Apocalyptic sesnery by 

the elders being clothed in white robes, 

vUoh was a bodge of the prioolhaodi 



tion. The^e are the words which 
thou shall speak unto the childreo 
of Israel. 

7 1[And Moses came and called 
for the elders of the people, and 
laid before their faces all these 
words which the Lord command- 
ed him. 

and at the same time having crowns 
upon their heads, which was an emblem 
of royalty. It would be impossible 
therefore to use lai^age conveying the 
promise of higher honor, of more dis- 
tinguished prerogatives, than this. As 
the priestly order was set apart from 
the common mass of the people, ^d 
exclusively authorised to minister in 
holy things, so all the Inraelites, com- 
pared with other nations,' were to sus- 
tain this near relation to God. They 
were to be, as it were, < the first-born 
from among men,' consecrated to God 
from the womb, like the first-bom of 
their own families. And when we add 
to this that they were a// to be regarded 
at the same time as kinga also, and 
none as subjects, a commonwealth of 
spiritual sovereigns, what can be con- 
ceived more exalted and honorary ? Yet 
such is undoubtedly the import of the 
words, which is but little heightened 
by the subsequent phrase, * an holy na^ 
tion j' i. e. a nation hallowed, set apart, 
consecrated. 

7. Mo9eM earns and called for the eld' 
ers, &c. In so immense an assembly 
of people it would be necessary for Mo- 
ses to treat with thc^m through the me* 
dium of their elders, or the principal 
men in the several tribes. Having con- 
vened ihem for the purpose, he * lai^ 
before their faces,' the message he had 
received from God, by which is meant 
that he fully explained to them what 
God had given him in charge, and sub- 
mitted it to their serious judgment whe- 
ther they would comply with the pre- 
scribed terms. The elders of coursa 
pfopounded tha words to the people. 
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S And » all 'the jpcdple answerecE 
together, and said, All that the 
LoBD h^th spoken we will do. And 
Moses reltimed the words of the 
people unto the Lord. 

9 And the Lord said unto Moses, 

Bch.34.3,7. Deal. 5. 37. 4c 80. n. ' 



8. And all the people answered to- 
gether. ' Heb. ITJ*! 13!^'^ yaanu yah- 
dav. 6r. ancKpiBii oftoBvfiaSov^ atuipered 
with one accord, as the term onoBvuaSop 
is also rendered Acts, 2. 1, and often 
elsewhere, implying rath(?r unanimity 
of Counsel than simultaneousness of act. 
It is of course to be supposed that the 
elders made known the conditions to 
the people whom they tepresented, and 
that they unanimously signified their 
acceptance of them, which was again 
reported by Moses through their official 
heads. Their answer discovers indeed 
a commendable promptitude in acced- 
ing to the terms and availing themselves 
of the proffered blessings, but the sequel 
shows that their response wus giveh in 
a spirit of overweening self-confidencie. 
They knew comparatively little of their 
own spirits, and rushed precipitately 
info the assumption of obligatioils, of 
the full import of which they had btit 
tittle idea. Their conduct strikingly 
illustrates that of the convinced sinner, 
who feels the pressure of thfe c^ivine 
claims upoh his consciehce; and fondly 
imagines that he shall have no difficulty 
in keeping the whole law. fiut experi- 
ence soon shows him his error, as it did 
the Israelites. 

* 9. Lo, I come unto thee in athfck 
tloud. Heb. *p3^n bj>a hedb' heandn , in 
the thickness f or density, 'of the cloud. 
Gr. cv ffTuXo) ve^eXi;;, ?il ihe pillar- hf 
the cloud. We know that God ordi- 
narily resided among YAb- people and 
presided over them in the tloud^f* pillar. 
But as this pillar changed its aslpiect th 
a pillar of Are by l^ht, ab we cah^tttilj 



Lo, I eonie imto thee^^iii ^ tldek 
cloud, P ihttt the people may hear 
when I speak With thee, arad 4-be- 
liere thee f6reii^. And Mk:>^es tM 
the words of the people unto ike 
Lord. 

• ver. 16. ch. SO. 21. ^ B4. 19, 10. Deut. 4. 
11. Pk. 18i 11, 13. * 97. S. Matt. 17, «. 
P Deut. 4. 13, 36. John 18. Stf, 30. q ch. 14. 31. 

imaging it to hare assuHMd af denser 
and darker appearance on this occaskn. 
As it wa« to- b« aceompanied with tight- 
nings and thunders, the whole sceM 
wotild be rendered more subliBoe aad 
awful by the increased darkness and 
density of that vast mass of cloudy tow* 
ering above the summit of the aioua- 
tain^ which was to be the grouTvi cf 
thi^se fearibi phenomena. Oar oone^ 
tiohs on this suliject wiH be heijghteBed 
by referring to the parallel language of 
the PsabnJstj Ps. 18. 11, <He made dark* 
nest hip icoret place ; his paviHon romd 
about him "w^ere dark waters end thick 
doudte of l>he ^ies ;' i. e. net literally 
waters- in>> their elementary state, bnl 
such thick dark lowering cloads 'ss: ma 
geii«niily eharged with wvtety sod emp* 
tj'themib^BB in gashing torrents cf 
vain; 'in'alhnion to which- it is said^ 
Job. 26. 8, 'He bindeth up the watets ia 
ttis 'ifiick tilbuds, and the cloud is aot 
reat uiider them.' There was perhaps 
Botne Veferenee in this mode of maai* 
fteHitioa to ^he comparatively daik and 
obsuiis genins of the Mosaic dispensa* 
tian. ' Of the iandient versions, the Afafa. 
reriders'Uhispissage, <I wiUmaniiest 
my Angei'uRto them in the thickness of 
elouds J* 4ind th« Jenis. Tang. <My Woid 
sliall be revealed aato thee in the thick 
cloud. '-""^ir' Thai ths peopls mtf kstr 
v^en'tupeeOc with ^ee, &c. This dis» 
ekaes anef grand purpose to be accom* 
pUslcdbysathan impressive) mode of 
manifatcailon. ' The highest possiUs 
h4dinr)'aiid credence, and deSersnoe "wis 
tc'be sacuredto the person, of MoseS| 
ib^atditi^iat'the: hiwa and ordtoaaai 
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10 IT And the Lord said taito Mo 
dfes, Go unto the people, and ' sanc- 
tify them to-day and' to-morro'W, 
and let them  wash their clothed, 

«• Lev. 11. 44; 45. Hebr. 10. 22. • ter. 14. 
Gen. 35. S. Lev. 15. ft. 

which he was to introdace among the 
people in the name of God m^ht^ be 
elothed with dae authority. The gran- 
deur and solemnity of the seene in 
which their leader was to act sueh a 
oontpicuous part would eminently tend 
to produce this effect. And their hear- 
ing with thfeir own ears the voice of God 
speaking to his servant, would utterly 
ent off all future pretext for sajring that 
Moses palmed upon them a system of 
laws and statutes of his own devising, 
or imposed upon their credulity in any 
way whatever. In affirming this they 
would be witnesses against themselves. 
They had an ocular demonstration that 
the laws to which they were required to 
submit, were promulgated from the high- 
est authority in the universe, of which 
Moses was merely the ministering me- 
diator! It was not, however, merely 
from the men of that generation thai 
God would exact this profound defer- 
ence to the official character of Moses, 
but it wa» to be perpetuated in the line 
of their posterity to the latest days^^ 
< that they may believe thee for ever^' 
not only as long as they live, but as 
long as their descendants shall live. 
Accordingly our 'Savior himself recog- 
nises his authority, when he says in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
<They have Moses and the prophets, let 
tlMm hear them,' and ^ if they believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they betieve, dieugh one rose from the 
dead.' 

10. Go unto the piopie and $anetify 
iktmf &c.' That is, command and see 
that they sanctify thMhselveff, as ap- 
pears from the next clsuse, and irom 
V. 14. In like manner it is said that 
Jfob (eh. U6,) < Sent and sanctified Ihs 
Vol. I SI 



11 And be ready against the thixd 
day : for the third day the Lord 
twill come down in the' si^ht of all 
the people upon mount Smai. 

t vl^. 16, 18. ch. S4. 5. Deut. 83. 2. 

' ' ' I . 1 1  III I II , II I  1 1 1 

sons;' i. e. ordered them to sanctify 
themselves; the agent, according to 
Scripture usage, being said to do that 
which he orders or procures to be done. 
We see at onee the propriety of their 
being fitted by a special preparation for 
such a solemn interview with the Most 
High as now awaited them. When but 
a friend or neighbor is expected some- 
what formally to vkit us, the natural 
sentiment of decorum requires that our 
persons, our houses, our entertainment, 
should be invested with an air of more 
than usual neatness, order, and style. 
How much more, when the visiter is to 
be no other than the King of Kings 
himself! They were about to approach 
a holy God, a God of Infinite purity, 
who cannot bear any unclean thing in 
his presence, and ^erefore they were 
to take care that no defilement was upon 
them. They were to wash their clothes 
and preserve their persons free from all 
impurity. Theywere even to abstain (v. 
15) from all such innocent and lawful 
gratifications as nught be unfavorable 
to the utmost degree of spirituality and 
abstractedness of soul in the exercises 
before them. Not that there was any 
intrinsic virtue in mere external ablu- 
tions and abstinences ,* they were to do 
this in token of their cleansing them- 
selves from all fidnfvd' pollutions. While 
they were washing their clothes they 
were to think of washing their souls by 
repentance from the sins which they 
hsui contracted. Comp. Gen. 35. 2. Lev. 
15. 5. 

11. Th4 third dayiht Lord wai come 
downy &c. That is, will eeme down in 
the cloudy md fiery pillar, the symbol 
of his presence, the visible Shekinah; 
another of the imMimermble^insiaaees in 
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12 And thott Shalt set bounds unto 
the people round about, saying, 
Take heed to yourselyes, that ye go 
not up into the mount, or touch the 
border of it; « whosoever toucheth 
the mount shall be surdy put to 
death: 

 Hebr. 13.Sa 

II I    '  ' 

which 'Lord' is used iaterchangeably 
with the term denoting his Tisible repre- 
sentative. His descent was to be in 
sight of all the people. We infer from 
this that the cloudy pillar rose to a 
great height in the heavens, for we be- 
lieve there is no one of the several peaks 
of the Sinai group of mountains that 
could be seen from all the points where 
a body of two millions of men must 
have been encamped. Consequently, 
the pillar that surmounted the summit 
must have been very loAy. 

12. Thou Shalt »€t bimndi, iic. Not- 
withstanding all the grandeurs and ter- 
rors of the scene, it wai^ on the whole 
an illustrious instance of God's grace 
and condescension that he was pleased 
to vouchsafe to them such a signal dis- 
play of himself on this occasion. Yet 
he would have them reminded of the 
humble awful reverence which should 
possess the minds of all those that wor- 
ship him. Every semblance of unhal- 
lowed freedom and familiarity was to 
be studiously repressed. While Jeho- 
vah makes himself known as a Father, 
a Protector, a Guide, a Portion, he still 
would have his servants remember that 
he is 'the great and tenrible God.' He 
therefore requires that they should wor- 
ship him at a respectful and reverential 
distance, as being really unworthy even 
to lift up their eyes to the place which 
his footsteps were to make glorious.—- 
T That ye go not up into th$ mount, 
Heb. in bakaTf in or upon the mount. 
It is important, if possible, to ascertain 
the exact idea, as otherwise it will be 
difficult to determine what is meant by 
the permission in the nwfX i^tfup, 'when 



13 Th^e shall not a hpnd toqch 
it, but he shall surely be stoned or 
shot through : whether it be beast 
or man, it ^all not live : when the 
X trumpetsoundetk long, they shall 
come up to the mounL 

x ver. 16, 19. 

the trumpet soundeth long, they shali 
come up to the mount,' where the phra- 
seology in the original is precisely the 
same, TD bahaty in or upon the mount. 
It undoubtedly signifies something more 
than merely apjHroaching the base of 
the mountain, its 'border' or extreme 
foot, and conveys the idea of some de- 
gree of atctnt or climbing towards the 
summit. 

13. There $haU not an hand touch it. 
Heb. -i^ in :»an u!^ lo tigga ho yady there 
ehall not an hand touch Asm. Our pres- 
ent translation evidently understands 
the ' mountain' as the object not to be 
touched with the hand. But that is for- 
bidden in the clause immediately pre- 
ceding, and here the true sense is doubt* 
less that wbich is yielded by a literal 
rendering of the original. If a man or 
a beast should break through the pre- 
scribed limits and advance towards the 
mountain, they were not to msh in after 
him, apprehend him, and thrust him 
back, but on the contrary were to sky 
him on the sppt by casting stones or 
shooting darts >at him from a distance. 
Such a .bold intruder upon forbiddea 
ground, such a daring transgressor of 
an express divine precept, was to be re- 
garded as so profane, execrable, and 
abominable, that they were not permit- 
ted to pollute their hands by touching 
him. What a speaking commentary 
upon God's estimate of presumptuous 
gin j_ir When the trumpet eoundetk 
long they ahaU wme up, kc, Heb. yOKHi 
^Vl himehokha-uobd, in the drawing 
out cfthM trumpet; i. e. of the sound of 
the trumpet. On the true import of the 
vxird io*^ yoblU here rendered 'trampet,! 
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see Note on Jo8h« 6. 4, 5... It is the 
word applied to tbe sounding of the 
trumpet of jubilee j a term derived in 
&ct from this very root, and snj^sed 
to denote an instrument either' made of 
rain's homs^ or constructed in that form. 
It was blown as a signal for the camp 
or congregation to assemble, or to do 
something in concert. Throughout the 
rest of the context the word for ' trum- 
pet* is entirely different, viz., "^fcTD »Ao- 
phar, for which reason some critics have 
supposed that the phrase in this place 
denotes a signal given by order of Mo- 
ses in the camp for the approach of the 
people to the base of the mount, where- 
as in the sequel the sound of the **)&C 
iihophar was among the supernatural 
sounds and sights that distinguished 
the august occasion* This however is 
an interpretation which cannot well be 
reconciled with the context. Again, 
there is great uncertainty as to what is 
precisely to be understood' by the sound 
of tiM trumpet's being drawn out or 
prolonged; whether it signifies a growl- 
ing intenaityy or a remissionj aofteningy 
dying away J of the sound. The Gr. gives 
the latter sense, 'When the voices, and 
the trumpets, and the cloud are departed 
from the mountain, then shall ye go up.' 
Thus too the Syriac, 'When the trumpet 
shall have become silent, then it shall 
be permitted to you to go up.' So also 
the Chal. according to Fagius* version ; 
'When the trumpet shall be withdrawn, 
then shall they hiive leave to go up.' 
But it is very doubtful whether this is 
correctly rendered. The original *13*^^D 
ft'*lfi11D he^migad §hophBra signifies ac- 
coiding to Cartwright-, Cum protracta 
fiierit bucdna, ttAcn the (sound of the) 
trumpet ihall hone been prolonged; and 
thus substantially agrees with the He- 
kew, the root 1!|3 negad answering pre- 
oisely to "TUK) tnaehaky and both signi- 
fying to draw- ifut, extend, prolong. 
The Vulg. on the other hand adopts the 
former, Cunt eoeperit dangere buccina, 
wkentki trumpet eh^U begin to sound. 



A comparison of the present passage 
with Josh. 6. 4, 5, seems rather to coo* 
firm the first of these as the genuine 
sense. Then the Israelites were com- 
manded to compass the walls of Jericho 
for six 'days in succession, the priests 
continually blowing the rams' horns, 
and on the seventh ' when they make 
a long blast with the ram's horn (Heb. 
inVl pi?a yDf^'2 bimehok bi-keren 
ha-ydbely in the drawing out (of the 
sound made) by the horn of the ranif' 
&c. — all the people Shall shout.' By- 
this is probably implied- that when the 
sounding ehall hate been long eorUinuedf . 
after they shall have heard it from day. 
to day for six days, and through nearly, 
the whole day on the seventh, then at- 
the completion of the last circuit they 
should shout, and the walls would fall* 
down. So here we are probably to nn- 
derstaad that when the signal blast of 
the trumpet had been for a considerable 
time continued, they were to ' come up 
to the mount.' But thia latter clause is 
if any thing still more difficult of ex-^ 
plication than the preceding.- Does it 
mean the removal of the foregoing re> • 
striction? It would seem- that our trans-^ 
lators oipposed it did not, but implied 
rather that at the given signal the peo- 
ple were to approach to or towards the> 
mount as far as the prescribed limits 
would permit. But this view of the 
matter is not &vored by tbe original, 
which has *Vt3 1^9*> yaalu toAor, come, 
up in, intoi or upon the mount. TbS' 
phrase is most evidently directly the re-i 
verse of the prohibition in v. 12, ^Take 
heed to yourselvea that ye go not up 
into the mount (Ueb. tvb^ tdi 11?3Q3n 
^ITD hiohthamoru lakem aUth bakar^ 
beware for youredvee of going up in, 
into, or upon the mount J Such is the. 
literal rendering of the two clauses, 
and how are they to be reconciled ? As 
read in the letter they show a -plain dis*> 
creponcy, the/ one permitting what the 
other forbids. Some have prc^yosed to 
sunaoimt the difiSonliy by vnderstandf 
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14 IT And Moses went down iroia 
the mount imto the people, and 
T sanctified the people ; and they 
washed their clothes. 

15 And he said unto the peoiple, 
s Be ready against the thifid day : 
« come not at your wives. 

7 Y9r. 10. s ver. U. « 1 Sam. 31. 4, & Zeck. 
7. 3. 1 Cor. 7. 5. 

iag the clause as an ironical tonctMian; 
as if God had iaiended to iatimate that 
before the trumpet blast was heard they 
should be strictly charged not to over- 
pass the bouadaries, but that after that 
time, and when the sound began to wax 
louder and loader, then they might 
ascend if they pleated^ if they dared} 
for then the terrors of the scene would 
be of themselves so tremendous and re- 
palsive, that thore woald be no special 
need of any express veto to forbid a 
nearer approach. But sttch a sense 
seems hudly coasisteat with ,the so* 
lemnity of the scene, and we are con- 
strained on the whole to yield our assent 
to the import affixed to the words by the 
old versions, viz., that the limitation was 
to be annulled and the moimtahi freely 
ascended uAcfi ike hkut cf the trump- 
et and the other eupematural eaunde 
had been eo long drawn out and pro- 
trotted ae to have betome ecareely aud» 
WOf and to be dying aicay upon the ear. 
la other words we think that the Sept. 
renderiog, though paiapdutetic, gives 
the^e sense; 'When the voicies, and 
the trumpets, and^e cloud, are departed 
from the mountain, then shall ye go 
up.' Asthey ware to remain encamped 
fiv a year at the base of the mouhtain 
it might be important £or them to be 
assured of the divine permission to 
ascend from time to time to its top, 
aad devoutly contemplate a 'spot recent*> 
ly hallowed by the footsteps of the glory 
of Jehovah. 

- 16. And it came to pae$ on the third 
day, kc. The eveattlul day at length 
atritad, the sixth of the month Siraa* 



16 IT And it Came to pass en the 
third day in the momincr, that there 
were ^thunders and hghtning^ and 
a « thick cload upon the mount, and 
the d voice of the trumpet exceed* 
ing loud; so that all the people that 
toas in the camp • trembled. 

bPs. 77. 18. Habr. IS. IS, 19. Rev. 4. 5. A 

8.5.dBlL19. c v«r. 9. ck. 40. 34. 2 Chron. 
5. 14. A Rev. 1. 10. & 4. 1. • Bebr. 12. 21. 

and the fiftieth after the departure firooa 
Egypt. The moraing was ushered ia 
with terrible thunders and lightningsy 
and a cloud of deep lowering darkness 
resting upon the summit of the mount. 
The heavens .and the earth and the ele- 
ments conqpigred to signalize, in the 
most impressive manner, the advent of 
the Creator and Lord of the ani verse to 
this part of his dominions. Nearly 
every object of graadeur aad awe oi 
which we can conceive, enters into the 
description. Thunder, lightning, tem- 
pest, the blackness of darkness, smoke, 
fire, earthquake, and the trumpet of 
God ! Never, in all probability, till the 
light of the last morning shall dawn, 
and the trump of the archangel shall 
peal its summons to arouse the dead, 
will such a spectacle be again witnessed 
on earth. We have only to reflect upoa 
the deeign of this august visitatioa to 
be satisfied that such an apparatus of 
awful accompaniments was in the faigb- 
Qst degree appropriate and seasoaable. 
A deep Inoral impression in regard to 
the law about to be delivered vras to be 
produced. Every thing accordingly was 
so ordered as to afford the most strik- 
ing displayof the glorious majesty of 
the Lawgiver, to point oat the character 
of the law in its strietness and rigor, 
and its tremendous penalty, and withal 
to fhmish a preintimation of the day of 
judgment, when every trensgressioa of 
it will come into account. He who has 
made us, and who perfectly knows oar 
frame, knows how best to sait his dis* 
pensations to our eondition. It is no 
matter of sarptise, thsrsfiice^ that He 
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who has an imliniited .oostrol over all 
the inlets to our sentient spirits should 
see £t, when the occasion warrants, to 
make the senses an avenue to the mind, 
and to seize the conscience or overawe 
the heart by speaking to the eyes or the 
ears, or to both at once. Such was his 
good pleasure on the delivery of the law 
from Sinai; and it is a consideration 
full of solemn import, that if God was 
truly awful in the harmless unconsum- 
ing fire at the bush of Horeb, and in the 
guiding and protecting pillar of cloud ; 
if he was dreadful at Sinai, coming in 
fierce and threatening flames to promul- 
gate his law ; what must he be * coming 
in flaming fire to take vengeance en 
them that know not God, and obey not 
the gospel of our Xiord Jesus Christ !'' 
If the sound of that trumpet which pro- 
claimed the approach of God to Israel 
was almost sufficient to kill the living 
with fear; what must be the trumpet 
^ich shall awake the dead ? Whatever 
Bujesty and solemnity distinguished the 
giving of the Law, the whole earth shall 
eventually behoM'it exceeded in the con- 
summation of the gospel.— ~ir In the 
morning. Heb. '^psn tm^ bikyoth 
hdbbokerf in the being made h he of the 
morning; implying something peculiar 
and Extraordinary in the atmospherical' 
phenomena that ushered in that mem- 
orable mom. The usual phras^ for ^ in 
the morning* is '^pID babbokerj and if 
nothing more than that simple idea was 
meant, it is not easy to account for the 

present unusual phraseology. ir And 

there were voices and lightnings, &c. 
Heb. nijp ^n*^1 va-yehi koloth. Thun- 
ders are undoubtedly meant, a sense 
frequently conveyed by the Heb. word 
* voice,* in proof of which see Note on 
6en. 3. 8. The gloomy mass of cloud was 
nnquefttionably the seat of the thunders 
tod lightnings which pealed and flashed 
from its bosom. , And as the pillar of 
eloud was regarded as the throne ' of 
God, we seethe pertinency of the allu- 
■ion to this narrative in the mystic 
81« 



scenery of the Apo^lypse, ch. 4. 6, 
'And out of the thrcme proceeded light- 
nings and t|iunderings and voices.'—— 
IT The voice of the trumpet, Heb. ^p 
*l!01D kol shopkaTf the Voice or sound oj 
a trumpet. There is no clear authoritf 
in the oi^iginal for the use of the moia 
definite expression ' the trumpet,* as Jl 
in allusion to some trumpet previously 
mentioned. At the same time we are 
not prepared to aflSLrm, although tha 
iD*^ ydbel and the *lBtt3 shophar weia 
undoubtedly difierent, that they may not 
both refer to the same supernatural 
sounds heard on this occasion. Tl^ 
use of the term in either case may per 
haps simply be to intimate that a soimd 
was miraculously produced bearing a 
strong resemblance to that of a trumpet| 
though immeasurably louder. Perhaps 
the clangor of an unearthly trumpet was 
mingled in the din of the elements to 
deepen the conviction that the whole 
scene was preternatural, launder and 
lightning, and earthquake, and dark 
clouds were phenomena with which they 
were in some degree acquainted, and 
had there been nothing more, it might 
possibly have been thought, either then 
or in after ages, that the spectacle wit- 
nessed was merely an extraordinary 
tempest, the elSect solely of natural 
causes, though acting with * unwonted 
violence. But when a sound was heard 
shrill and piercing like the notes of a 
trumpet, but rising above the hoarse 
peals, the roaring and the crash of the 
thunder, such as was never heard be- 
fore in any commotion of the elements, 
and such as never could issue from an 
instrument made by human hands Or 
blown by human breath, no wonder that 
the impression upon the people was tc^r- 
rific beyond all conception. No woii^er 
that theYerms * voice of the archangel 
and trump of God* should* have arisen 
from this incident of the dread pheno- 
mena which struck the senses of assem- 
bled Israel at the base of th^ holy mount'. 
It is nndonbted ly'from the cirenmstancfll 
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17 AndfMoseft brought forth ^e 
people out of the camp to meet iv^ith 
Qoa ; and they stood at the nether 
part of the mount. 

18 And g mount Sinai was alto- 
ffetl^er on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it bin fire: 
iand the smoke thereof ascended 

( Deot. 4. 10. VD«ot. 4. 11. A 33. 8. Judg. 
9. 5. Ps. 68. 7, 8. Uai. 6. 4. Hab. 3. 3. b ch. 
3. 2. & 24. 17. 2 Chron. 7. 1»2, 3. i Gen. 15. 
17. Ps. 144. 5. Rev. 13. 8. 

l^eie mentioned that the Scriptures teach 
us to associate idea of the sound of a 
great trumpet with the awful occur- 
rences of the day of judgment, of which 
the giving of the law from Sinai was in- 
tended to be a faint type and shadow. 

17. To meet vHth God, Heb. fisn'pii 
ti*^n^fitn likrath hO'Elohimf to meet the 
Elohim; i. e. the Deity, in his visible 
apparition. Chal. 'To meet the Word 

of the Lord.' T Stood at the nether 

part of the mount. Without the limits 
fixed by Moses. 

18. And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on a tmoke, &c. The appearances thus 
far seem to have been exclusively those 
described in v. 16, in which we have no 
mention of smoke or fire. But as the 
solemnities proceeded, the terrors of 
the scene became deeper. Nature seem- 
ed to have become more conscious of 
the approaching God, and discovered 
greater commotion. Dark and pitchy 
volumes of smoke, intermingled with 
lurid flames of fire, rolled up the sides 
and above the summit of the mount, a.s 
if issuing from an immense furnace, and 
just at this time the foundations of the 
perpetual hills began to be moved by 
the throes of an earthquake, which 
shook the solid rocky mass to its centre. 

Id. When the voice qf the trumpet 
90unded long, and waxed lovder and 
Umder, Heb. Tfi^>3 ptm ^^Tihol'tk 
ve-hagiek meod, going and strengthen- 
ing exceedingly. It is a phrase entire^ 
ly different firom that v. 13, and implies 
a growing intensity ia tha loudness of 



as theaodokcof a fiimacef and ^ the 
whole mount quaked greatly. 

19 And 1 when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, ■» Moses spake, 
and n God answered him by a Toice. 

20 And the Lord came down upoD 
mount Sinai, on the top of the 
mount : and the Lord called Moses 

k Ps. 68. 8. A 7J. 18. dt 14. 7. Jer. 4. M. 
Hebr. 12. 26. i ver. 13. » Uebr. IS. 21. n Neh. 
9.13. Ps. 81.7. 

its clang. V Moeea spake and God 

answered him by a voice. What Moses 
said on this occasion, we are not in- 
formed ; at least not in this connexicm. 
The Apostle tells us, Heb. 12. 21, that 
in the midst of the terrors of the scene, 
he said, *l exceedingly fear and quake;' 
and it is not improbable that it was pre- 
cisely at this stage of the transaction 
that these words were uttered. As to 
the answer which God is said to haye 
given him, a correct view of that depends 
upon the construction of the next verse. 
20, 21. The Lord came doum upon 
Mount Sinai. As it had been already 
said, V. 18, that the Lord descended 
upon the Mount in fire, we have little 
hesitation in adopting the suggestion of 
Calvin that all the verbs here should be 
rendered in the pluperfect tense, < had 
come down,' ^bad called,' 'had gone up/ 
and the whole verse considered as paren- 
thetical. The scope of it seems to be, to 
inform us how it happened that Moses 
was in a situation to hold this intercourse 
with Jehovah; for it does not appear 
that in any stage of the proceedings did 
God communicate with Moses while he 
remained among the people below. He 
was invariably called up to the sununiti 
or near the summit of the mountain. 
But as nothing had heretofore been said 
of Moses since he was represented as 
bringing the people out of the camp to 
their appointed station, and he is yet 
here set before us as holding comma* 
nion with God, it was obviously proper 
to interpose the notice of his having 
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tip to the top of the moUQt; and 
IflLoses went up. 
21 And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Go down, charge the people, lest 



been previously called up to the top of 
the mount. This is done in the twentieth 
Terse. If this remark be well founded, 
it is perhaps to be inferred that God 
answered Moses' exclamation by giving 
him the order mentioned, v. 21, viz. to 
go down and restrain the people from 
breaking through the prescribed limits. 
Otherwise we must suppose that as 
Moses' words to God are not expressly 
recorded, so God's words to him are for 
wise reasons withheld. But however 
this may be, the charge which he was 
required to convey to the people leads 
us to suppose, that when they saw Mo- 
ses passing unharmed into the midst of 
the fire, the smoke, and the lightning, 
their curiosity was excited to the high- 
est pitch to learn the nature of elements 
at once so fearful to look upon, and yet 
apparently so innocent in their effect, 
and, accordingly, that many of them 
were upon the point of breaking through 
the boundaries to gaze more closely at 
the spectacle. This is confirmed by the 
Gr. fiti irorc eyyiffioort npoi tiIv Qeov iraravo- 
ii«ai, Uft by any means they draw nigh 
unto God to consider; i. e. to contem- 
plate, to ponder, to study, implying the 
indulgence of a prying curiosity. The 
word is used in this sense in Stephen's 
speech, Acts, 7. 31 , in refezence to Moses 

at the burning bush. V Chargt the 

pmpU. Ueh.^ynhaedy testify unto, Gr. 
^laiuif r«f»a(, bear witness to; the same 
word employed by Paul, 1 Tim. d. 27, 
* I charge thee {Siafiaprvtoftai) before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the elect angels, &c.' So also 2 Tim. 
2. 14, 'Of these things put them in re- 
membrance, charging them (dia/iopnK 
ptvficvof) before the Lord that they 
ttnte not, Ice.' Again» 2 Tim.- 4. 1 , '/ 
dkdrgt ihsB (iui^afrvfo^) iherelbtey 



they break through «nto the LcntD 

o to gaze, and many of them perish. 

22 And let the priests also which 

come near to the Lord, p sanctify 

o See ch. 3. 5. I Sam. 9. 19. P Lev. 10. 3. 

before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
&c.' Thus the charge here appointed 
to be given was a solemn testimony 
of God, through Moses, of the con- 
sequences of disobedience.^-— IT Lni 
they break through unto the Lord, That 
is, to the Shekinah, the visible mani- 
festation of the Lord. The phraseology 
throughout the narrative is wonderfully 
in keeping with this idea^ I T And 
many of them perish, Heb. 1)^92 ^&3 
y^ naphdl mimmenu rabf many of them 
fall, Gr* 9t9<affiv e^ avTOJv irXi|0'>f, a muX* 
titude of them fall; i. e. be destroyed 
by being put to death in obedience 
to the command, v. 12, 13. We cannot 
fail to learn from this, that a prying 
curiosity in relation to matters which 
God does not see fit to reveal to his 
creatures is not only highly presumptu- 
ous, but fraught with danger. 

22. Let the priests also which come 
near to the Lord sanctify themselves* 
Heb. miTi i» D^lDasn D'^sron hakko- 
hanim hanniggashim el Yehovahf the 
priests coming near to the Lord; i. e. 
whose duty, whose function, it is, on 
ordinary occasions, to come near to 
the Lord. Chal. 'Which come near to 
minister before the Lord.' But at the 
Aaronical priesthood was not yet estab- 
lished it becomes a question who are 
meant by the term. We learn from 
Ex. 13. 2, that the first-born of every 
family were in a special manner to be 
dedicated and sanctified to God, and it 
is clear, from the whole tenor of the 
patriarchal history, that the honor of 
the priesthood was considered as in- 
volved in the rights of primogenitnie. 
As this vras the case, and the tribe of 
Levi was afterwards substituted instead 
of the first-bom, we cannot well doubt 
that the eU$^ sons throughout the tribes 
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themselves, lett the Lord q break 
forth upon them. 
23 And Moses said unto the Lord, 
The people cannot come up to 

4 S Sam. 6. 7, 8. 

were at this time considered as invested 
with so much of the priestly character 
as to be properly employed on all occa- 
sions when any peculiarly sacred minis- 
trations were to be performed. We may 
therefore suppose that this class of the 
people are intended by the appellation 
'priests,' and that they are the same as 
we afterwards, Ex. 24. 5, find denomi- 
nated ^oung men of the sons of Israel,' 
many of whom were, in all probability, 
at the same time heads, chiefs, and eU 
ders of the people, and so still more 
properly to be viewed as having the 
saperintendence of the sacred services. 
These were charged in a peculiar and 
emphatic manner to * sanctify them- 
selves' on this occasion, i. e. by ab- 
staining, from presumptuous intrusion ; 
Ibr the nearer persons are brought to 
God by their office, the more dangerous 
and deadly are their transgressions. 
They had no doubt shared with the rest 
of the ,pe4)ple in that previous personal 
sanctifieation which had been enjoined, 
v.. 10, so that that cannot here be alluded 
to. The meaning is rather, that con- 
sidering the force of their example, the 
obedience which they were to evince 
was to be so strict, so punctilious, so 
conscientious, that it would be con* 
sidered as amounting to a < ssLnctifica- 
tion' of themselves in the sight of God. 
Comp. Lev. 10. 3, < Then Moses said 
unto Aaron, This is it that the Lord 
spake, saying, I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh me, and before 
all the peoplie I will be glorified.' The 
implication is, that while in the obedi- 
ence of common persons God is honor ed, 
ia.that 9f his priesta he is sanet^ed. 
•^••^ir Lest the Lord break forth upon 
tAtfm. Heb. Y'^^'^ yiphrotz, break vio* 
iMHy forth. The wwd is not the saaie 



mount Sinai: for thou char^edst 
us, saying, ' Set bounds about the 
mount, and sanctify it. 



r ver. 13. Josh. 3. 4. 



with that applied in the preceding^ verse 
to the breaking through of the people 
in respect to the prescribed limits. That 
is a very emphatic word ID^lH"' yekersu, 
having the import of subverting, rajS' 
ingj destroying, as of houses, 'walls, 
fortifications, &c, and therefore Tery 
well applied to the rushing and pressure 
of a crowd who break down, trample 
under foot, and obliterate, any kind of 
fence or barrier set op to check their 
progress. But the i-oot y^D paratz is 
equally significant as spoken of God, 
and conveys the idea of a sudden, fear- 
ful, and destructive bursting forth of his 
judgments against opposers. Thus, 3 
Sam. 5. 20, 'And David came to Baal- 
perazim, and David smote them there, 
and said. The Lord hath broken forth 
(1^"|B paratz) upon mine enemies be- 
fore me, as the breach of waters. There- 
fore he called the name of that place 
Baai'perazim (d'^12*l& i2Pl3 baal perat- 
zim, i. e. plain of breaches).' So also, 
2 Sam. 6. 8, < And David was displeased, 
because the Lord had iTiade a breach 
upon Uzzah : and he called the name 
of the place Perez-uzzah (nt!P f ^D 
peretz Uzzah, breach of Uzzah) to 
this day.' We are no doubt prone to be 
covetous of license beyond what God 
has seen fit to allow us, but we may as- 
sure ourselves that he always has con- 
ceded and always will concede as much 
as will be for our good, and with such 
precepts and such examples as we have 
here cited, we cannot but see that it is 
at our utmost peril that we presume to 
go beyond the salutary limits, both of 
knowledge and action, which he hts 
imposed. 

is. The people cannot conu up. Not 
that there was any physical impossi- 
bility in tfebe iray, but Moses seens to 
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S4 And the Lord said unto faim, 
Away, get thee down, and thoii 
ahalt come up, thou, and Aaron 
"with thee : but let not the priests 

and the people break through, to 

.     ,  \ 

have thought that by reason of the un- 
utterable terror and glory of the scene, 
it was vMraUy impowible that the peo- 
ple should any of t|iem be so presump- 
tuous as to transgress an order which 
he had once so expressly delivered to 
them, and which he had guarded by set- 
ting bounds according to divine direc- 
tion. Thus it is that in the conscious- 
ness uf a due deference to the will of 
God in themselves, the good and the 
charitable are sometimes prone to en- 
tertain a more favorable opinion of hu- 
man nature thapi the truth will warrant. 
God often sees a necessity of uttering 
cautions and repeating commands of 
-which his right-minded servants are but 
little aware. 

24. Thou and Aaron with thee. God 
does not see. fit to make any direct 
yerbal reply to Moses' remark, nor does 
he intimate that he had been guilty of 
remissness in any part of his duty, but 
be repeats the order that he should go 
down, not only to renew his warning to 
the priests and people, but also to take 
Aaron and bring him up with him to 
the top of the mount. As he was about 
to invest him with the honors of the 
high priesthood, it was fitting that he 
should put upon him such tokens of 
distinction as would inspire the people 
with a profound respect for his dignity 

and authority. ^ Let not the priests 

and the people break through to come up. 
Gr» ftri 0i€^s<r&<»iva» ava0Jivai npof rov 6coy, 
let them not violently press to come, up to 
Ood. As if the dangier were that in their 
anxiety to gaze they should even at- 
tempt to advance up the sides of the 
mountain, from which all but Moses 
were strictly interdicted. As the priests 
were ordinarily permitted to approach 
nearer to God than the rest of the peo- 



come up unto the Lord lest he 
break forth upon them. 
25 So Moses went down unto the 
people, and spake unto them. 



pie in the discharge of their official dur 
ties, they^might perhaps be at a loss to 
see why they might not follow Moses, 
and still more Aaron, in his near ac- 
cess to the Lord, and thus be embold- 
ened to promise themselves impunity 
even if they went beyond the limits 
prescribed to the rest of the people. 

25. And spake unto them. Heb. ^TSK^I 
vo-yofner, and said unto them. But 
what he said unto them is not stated ; 
for which reason some have thought 
that '^Ta^'^l va-yomer in this connexion 
was equivalent to ^IHl^^T va-yedabber, 
and he spake, as our translation has it. 
But we may still take the verb in its 
usual sense by supplying, with Jarchi, 
the objective clause ] 'He said or de- 
livered to them this admonition,' i. e. 
what is contained in the preceding verse. 
'Moses went down and said it unto 
them.' Ainsworth, . 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE LAW. 

The sacred historian, havmg folly de* 
tailed in the preceding chapter all the 
various preliminaries to the delivery of 
the Law, comes now to the account of 
the solemn transaction itself— the most 
remarkable event, perhaps, taken in ail 
its bearings, that occurred in the history 
of the chosen people prior to the incar- 
nation of Christ, and one of the most 
remarkable that ever did or will distill 
guish the annals of the world itself. The 
occasion was indeed one which had a 
primary refbrence to the nation of Israeli 
* to whom,' says the apostle, ' pertaia- 
eth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and ihe f^iving e/ iju !«», 
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and tlie semce of God ^ and the prom- 
ises/ But it was not an event consti- 
ttfting the national distinction of that 
people only. It was one affecting the 
whole human race in its deepest inter- 
ests, both temporal and eternal. God 
himself descended from heaven and by 
a supernatural voice promulgated to 
man the Moral IjWj the expression of 
his will, the reflection of his nature, the 
immutable standard of right, the inflex- 
ible rule of action for his accountable 
creatures, containing every essential 
principle of duty, and embodying the 
grounds of all the future rewatds and 
punishments to be enjoyed or sufiered 
throughout the ages of eternity. These 
considerations impart to this event a 
magnitude and importance scarcely to 
be paralleled by any thing else which 
has come within the range of our ex- 
positions, so that the nature and scope 
of the Law itself, the various circum- 
stances attending its promulgation, the 
phraseology in which it is couched, and 
the principles of its interpretation de- 
mand the most careful investigation. 
Such an inquiry will be best conducted 
under the several distinct heads that 
follow. 

1 . Various DitntioftB and Titles of the 
Law. 

As the people of Israel maybe viewed 
under a threefold aspect, so we have a 
foundation laid in this fact for a three- 
fold acceptation of the word Law. Tliey 
may be viewed, (1.) As rational and 
responsible creatures, depending upon 
God, and subject to his will as the su- 
preme Ruler and Judge of the universe. 
In this capacity the law of the ten com- 
mandments j or the moral law, was given 
to them, which is substantially one and 
the same vnth the law of nature, and 
binding all men as such. (2.) As the 
church of the Old Testament, expecting 
the Messiah, and furnished with a sys- 
tem of worship embracing a great va- 
riety of rites and ceremonies, wMch 



pointed more or less distinctly to bim. 
Viewed in this ecclesiastical character, 
God bestowed upon them the ctretnonial 
law, which was a body of rules and pre- 
cepts regulating their religions worship. 
(3.) As a peculiar people, having a ciTil 
polity and constitution especially ap- 
pointed for them, and distinguishii^ 
them from all other nations; their gov- 
ernment being in fact a theocracy^ in 
which God himself was their supreme 
magistrate. Viewed in this light a 
code of civil or political laws was pre- 
scribed them. The term ' the law' is 
sometimes applied to one of these sys- 
tems, and sometimes to another, and 
again to the whole taken collectively; 
so that we must oflen be governed in 
great measure by the context in deter- 
mining the precise sense in which the 
term is used. It is however most le- 
gitimately and emphatically employed 
in reference to the first of these, or 
the moral law, which was distinguished 
from the others by being audibly de- 
livered by God himself and afterwards 
written by him upon two tables of stone. 
Of this Law one of the prevailing scrip- 
tural designations is ' the* ten words,' 
or *■ ten commandments,' a phraseology 
^hich is fully considered in the notes on 
the first verse of this chapter. The term 
'Decalogue* is wholly equivalent, being 
derived from the Gr. JtwaXoyt*?, from 
6tKa^ ten, and "i^oyoi^ word. The origin 
of this appellation is easily to be traced 
to such passages as the following, Ex. 
34. 28, 'And he wrote upon the tables 
the words of the covenant, the ten com- 
mandments (Gr. riruf 6tKa Xoyo'rs).' Deut. 
13. 4, 'And he declared unto you his 
covenant, which he commanded you to 
perform, were ten commandments (H^. 
D"'*Jiann n^icy asereth haddeharim, the 
ten words, Gr. ra Sexa ptfifiaray ', and he 
wrote them upon two tables of stone.' 
In other connexions we find the several 
terms Law, Covenant, Testimony, Stat- 
utes. Precepts, Commandments, &c. ap- 
plied as a designation df the moral cods 
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delivered at Siniii, the grounds of which 
are either so obvious as not to require 
particular exposition, or are sufficiently 
unfolded in the course of the ensuing 
notes ; so that a precise explication of 
tliem may at present be waved. 

S. ClatnficaiioTn^ the Trecepta of the 
Law. 

In all ages of the church it has been 
admitted that the Amoral Law was com- 
prised in ten distinct commandments. 
Of these again a very ancient and gei^ 
erally recognized division is into tux> 
tatfUa; the first embracing the first four, 
the second the last six, of the pre- 
cepts ; the first containing, in a general 
vny, the duties we owe to Grod, the se- 
cond, those which we owe to our fel- 
low-mea. This division, which is very 
natural, is warranted by the express 
words of the Savior, Mat. 22. 37—40, 
who divides the Law into two great com- 
mandments, ^Thou shall love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &c. This 
ia the first and great commandment ; 
and the second is like unto it. Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself.' 

In the numerical arrangement and dis- 
tinction of the several precepts of the 
decalogue, it is well known that the Ro- 
ipanists difier essentially from Protest- 
ants. Following the authority of Au- 
gustin, the Roman Church makes but 
one commandment of the two first, while 
in order to keep good the number ten, 
they divide the tenth into two, making 
the first sentence of that commandment 
the ninth. The consequence has been 
that in many professed recitals of the 
ten cofnmandments in books of devo- 
tion, what we term the second ^ forbid- 
ding idolatry, is entirely omitted. The 
motive for thus abstracting the second 
commandment from the Decalogue is 
very easily imagined on the part of a 
<^urch which gives so much countenance 
to image-worship ; and it is equally ob- 
vious that the partition of the tenth into 



two, is wholly with a view to compen- 
sate the mutilation by leaving the nottf 
inai integrity of the code unimpaired. 
That such a di^unction of the parts of 
the tenth commandment is wholly un- 
authorized and violent, will be evident 
upon a comparison of the text as it 
stands in the chapter before us and in 
Deut. 5. 21. In the present passage the 
coveting of a ^ house' occurs befpre the 
coveting of a ' wife ;' whereas in the 
other passage the order is reversed and 
* house' occurs c^fler * wife.' If then the 
Papal division were well founded, the 
ninth commandment according to the 
one reading would be, ^Thou shall not 
covet thy neighbor's Aou^e,' and accord- 
ing[ to the other, 'Thou shall not covet 
thy neighbor's wife.' Such a diversi- 
ty it appears from Hallett's Notes oa 
Scripture Texts (vol. 3. p. 65.) actually 
exists in some of the Catechisms and 
Manuals of the Roman church. But 
suppose, with Protestants, that ' house' 
and * wife' belong to the same precept, 
and the change in collocation is a mat- 
ter of no moment. 

A difierence occurs also between the 
Heb. and the Gr. copies m regard to the 
collocation of the sixth and seventh com- 
mandments. The Gr. places our seventh 
before the sixth, and this order is fol- 
lowed by such of the early Christian 
Fathers as used the translation of the 
Seventy, as also by Philo among the, 
Jews. The Gr., however, preserves 
the usual order of the Heb. text in Deut. 
5. ]7, 18. In the New Testament a sim- 
ilar diversity obtains. In Mark, 10. 19, 
and Luke, 18. 20, the prohibition of 
^adultery' comes before, that of 'killing ;' 
while in Mat. 19. 18, the Heb. arrange- 
ment is observed. The inference is fair 
from this that provided the integrity of 
the Decalogue be preserved,- and there 
be no addition to nor subtraction from 
the true number, the precise order of 
enumeration is not a matter of any great 
moment. 
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3. Nature and Scope of the Law. 
It is too obvioas to require proof that 
man was formed to be a creature of 
law. At his very creation, the law of 
Crod was written on his heart. Those di- 
vine fingers #hich so curiously wrought 
the physical fabric of his body, inter* 
wove also the precepts of this law with 
the interior frame-work of his soul. 
Nor are we to suppose that man had 
been utterly destitute of all external 
notices of this law from the creation to 
the present time. Though not previously 
so expressly and formally revealed, yet 
as sin was in the world from Adam to 
Moses, so we cannot doubt that that 
law, by the knowledge of which is the 
knowledge of si^, vras also in the world. 
But nothing is more certain than that in 
process of time all flesh had corrupted 
Its way, and the traces of the moral code 
were nearly obliterated among men. 
The great fundamental truths of religion 
were lost and buried in the abound- 
ing idolatry and immorality that every 
where prevailed. In these circumstances, 
when it pleased God to separate to him- 
self a peculiar people, who should know 
his will, and b« the depositaries of his 
truth, he saw fit to republish this law, 
and so to record it as to give it a per- 
manent establishment in the world ; 
and in order to convey a more suitable 
impression of its spirit and design, it 
was to be delivered in circumstances of 
the greatest imaginable pomp and ter- 
ror. The intrinsic propriety of this will 
be seen at once on considering the cha- 
racter of the Law. As contrasted with 
the Gospel it was a dispensation of 
wrath, a ministration of condemnation 
and death. ^Cursed be every one that 
contiimeth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law to do 
them,' is its inexorable language. It 
was a 'fiery law,' denouncing judgment 
without mercy for every offence, and 
not knowing either abatement, or inter- 
mission, or compromise of its stem de- 
mands. The circumstances of its de- 



lirery) thetefore, were intended to be in 
keeping with its character. Bein^ a 
transcript of the divine perfecticms, it 
was to be so promulgated as to impress 
those who heard it, and those who 
should hear of it, with a jnst sense of 
the greatness, majesty, glory, and ter- 
ribleness of that Being from -whom it 
emanated. It was designed to work a 
deep conviction of the fearfulness of 
Jehovah's displeasure, and to inspire 
alarm by awaking a sense of sin. Ac- 
cordingly, as it was attended with the 
terrors of Sinai in its proclamation, so 
it comes into the conscience with the 
dread of God's wrath. As the moimtain 
shook, as the people trembled, as Mo- 
ses himself said, ' I exceedingly fear 
and quake,' so the soul when it becomes 
convinced of sin, is filled with dismay. 
Fearfulness and trembling come upoa 
it ; it shakes with violent apprehensions 
of woe, and looks for instant destruc- 
tion. 8uch is the necessary conse- 
quence. Whenever a man obtains a 
correct view of the Law, and feels that 
he has broken it ; when he sees that the 
Law is spiritual, and that he is carnal, 
sold under sin ; when he perceives that 
he is condemned, and every moment 
liable to the curse ; he cannot but expe> 
rienc6 the same kind of inward emotions 
and perturbations as the Israelites ex- 
perienced when they saw the fires of 
Sinai, heard its thunders, and felt its 
shaking. Thus one main object of the 
giving of the Law was attained — the be- 
getting a sense of native sinfulness, of 
distance from God, of exposedness to 
wrath. But this would lead directly to 
another of equal importance — ^the ne- 
cessity of a Mediator. And this efiect 
was very decidedly wrought on the 
present occasion. They were conscious 
that they could not approach to God 
without some kind of intervention. Ac- 
cordingly, they who but just before had 
been with difficulty restrained from 
breaking through the bounds that had 
b6«kn assigned them, were now so alarm- 
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«d. that they drew Inok from their fta* 
tion, and entreated that God would no 
longer deliver his commands to tinna in 
tlaat way) lest they should die. They 
desired that Moses might act as a me- 
diator between God and them^ and that 
all future intimations of the divine will 
sliould be given through that medtvm. 
Tiiey were not perhaps laware of the 
fytil meaning of their own request, nor 
of how much a greater mediator than 
Moses they stood m need* But God 
•l^roved of their* request, and not only 
complied with it, but promised another 
Mediator at a^ future period, who should 
resemble Mosesy and whom the people 
were required, under the highest penal* 
ty, to obey. For it was on this ooefr> 
sion that the prolnise contained Deut. 
18. 15^19, was. given, 'The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a Prophet 
fipom the midst of thee, of thy brethroi, 
like onto me ; unto him ye shall heark- 
enu According to all that thou desir- 
edst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in 
the day of the assembly, saying, Let 
- me not hear again the voice of the Lord 
tny God, neither -let me see this great 
fire any more, that I die not And the 
Iiord said unto me, Tbey have well 
spoken that which they have spoken. 
I will' raise -them up a Prophet from 
among their, brethren, like unto thee, 
and will pot; mywovds in his mouth: 
and he shall speak onto them all that I 
shall commatad him. And it shall come 
to pass, that whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words which he shall speak in 
my name, I wiU req[ttire it of him.' The 
agency of Moses, therefore, throughout 
the whole transaction^ passing to and 
firo between God and the people, now 
ascending the mount and entering the 
doud, and now. again coiniag: forth, re- 
turning to the camp, and -deli'vieriog his 
messages, was eoqnessly designcid aa a 
limly type of the mediaf ership of Christ 
in effecting our acceptanoeandeaJlvation. 
And thus it serves, as the apoitle sajn, 
<as a sehoelmas^r^ bring..H8 <o QaUx^ 
Vol. I 



With this view of the eteential na- 
ture and genius . of the Law before vUf 
we cannot easily. faH into the eitoTi 
against whieh the apostle Paul has M 
anxiously warned us, of supposing that 
it was given in order to man's being, 
saved by his living up to its demands* 
It was not given to give life. ^By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh Uving be 
justified.' it was rether designed as a 
divine revelation of man's religious and 
moral duties, as a perfect standard and 
rule of obedience, and one tpo of per* 
petual and universal obligation. For 
as every precept of it flews directly, 
from the unchangeable .perfections of 
God, it must for ever make the same 
uncompiomising demand upon the obe- 
dience of its subjects. The ceremonial 
statutes might serve a temporary end 
and be abolished. But of the. Moral Law 
our Savior says, 'Heaven and esfth shall 
pass away, but one jot on* one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled.' It must necessarily 
enter into the Christian dispensation, 
and pervade it through every period of 
its existenock It will even pass into 
heaven itself and there be tb^e delight 
and govern the service of every glorified 
spirit and ministering angel. This will 
be more evident if we consider that it 
is the universal law, of <om. God- is 
love, and his Law inculcates love. A 
oompend of the whole Law is embiftced 
in the precept, ' Thou shait love- the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy mind and all thy strength, and thy 
ne^hbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.' Love therefore must be 
of universal and eternal obligation, im- 
mutable, ab the nature of God hinaself. 
God cannot divest himself of love, not 
eveniJbrogate the Law which requires it* 

From all this we perceive the great 
ends which were* to be answered by th^ 
promulgation of the Law of the ten 
commandn^nts, and for. the same rea* 
«ooa we efVi see .w)|y it wsa9> that Mati a 
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geem wu ehosea for Hbe piupose. The 
genias <yf the Imw was severe, rigid, 
dutEyfearful, terrific. In accordance with 
this the people of Israel were led into 
ft dreary, desolate wilderness, a region 
of barren rocks and thirsty sands, wliere 
all nature appeared in its most wild, 
and ragged, and desen aspect. There, 
amidst bleak moantainoiis masses of 
granite, separated by narrow ravines, 
in which only here and tbere little 
patches of lierl)age, and scattered trees 
are fonnd, the Law of Sinai was pro- 
claimed, as if it wereespecially intend- 
ed to teach them that that dispensation, 
compared with the gospel, was like the 
most deisert and forbidding locality on 
the earth's surface contrasted with the 
most blooming and luxuriant paradise 
which the hands of nature and art ever 
conspired to beautify. This view of 
the event before us will no doubt be- 
come more and more striking, in pro- 
portion as the geological and topo- 
graphical features of that region are 
more fully disclosed, as they are in a 
fair way to be, in consequence of the 
growing influx of travsl into that mem- 
orable and interesting quarter of the 
globe. 

4. Frtnciple» $f Initrptttation, 

'Thy commandment,' says David, *■ is 
exceeding broad;' in which we read a 
clear intimation of the extent and spirit* 
liality of the divine requirements, as 
reaching beyond the outward actions, 
and taking cognizance of the inmost 
thoughts and intentions of the heart. 
With so important a portion of revela- 
tion, therefore, before us, it is evidently 
a matter of great moment to fix upon 
correct principles of interpretation, and 
in coming at these, nothing is ihore ob- 
Vfotts than that the mode of ikiterpreta* 
tion adopted by Christ and his apostles 
is to be a directoiry for us in putting 
our constructions upon the prteepts of 
the Decalogue. * Referring then to our 
LMd's settflMi OB theinoonf j it is elear 



beyond all question ^lat the Law^ prop- 
erly understood, lays its demands and 
its prohibitioniTupon the inward actings 
of the spirit, and not merely upon the 
outward conduct. If we are taught by 
this supreme authority te regard cher- 
ished ilust as a^tecy^ and harbored 
bate as murder, how can we avoid the 
inference that all the commandments 
are. equally extensive in their import, 
and address themselves directly to the 
Ktturt as the fountain of action and the 
criterion of character? To the same 
conclusioB are we irresistibly brought 
by the language of P^ul in his reason- 
ings upon the Law in the £pi8tle to 
the Romans, it was . only when he 
came to understand fully the spiritual 
nature of the Law and the sternness and 
universality of its requirements, that 
he became convinced of sin, and, as it 
were, tlain by its killing power. The 
same view of the character of this 
deeply searching moral code is undoubt- 
edly maintained throughout the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures, so that we can* 
not well hesitate to admit the justness 
of the canon laid down in the Assem- 
bly's Catechism, for interpreting the 
demands of the Law, ' that it binds 
ev^ one to full conformity in the whole 
man, unto the righteousness thereof, 
wd to entire obedience for ever ; so as 
to require the utmoM perfection in 
every duty, and to forbid the least de- 
gree of every sin.' Accordingly, in put- 
ting a due sense upon the several pre- 
cepts, we must admit that 'when a par- 
ticular duty is commanded, the contrary 
sin is forbidden, with all the causes, oc- 
casions, and temptations which might 
lead to it ; and when a sin is forbidden, 
the contrary duty is commanded, to- 
gether with all the requisite means to 
its performance.' 

It may also be remarked in regard 
to the distinction of the precepts ints 
o^rfMAivk and n«g!(tf^, that there is 
ground for it in the consideration thit 
what6od/orMd*'k'>at'w> fims to be 
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done ; what he commands is always our 
duty, yet every particular duty is not 
to be done at all 'times. Moreoverj it 
must be perceived that in the negative 
mode of injunction^ there is something 
more emphatic, and that leaves less 
room for evasion. Thus, had the first 
commandment, ' Thou shalt have no 
other gods, &c.,* been propounded af- 
firmatively, 'Thou shalt worship one 
God,^ the Samaritans, for instance, 
might still have contended that they 
kept this commandment, though they 
mixed the worship of other gods with 
that of the true. 

On the whole, it is obvious that this 
momentous and immutable Law is 
framed with the utmost wisdom of its 
divine author, and that if its deepspirit- 
tiality, its rigid and uncompromising de- 
mands, its perpetual authority, and its 
awful sanctions, were duly appreciated, 
it would awaken and keep alive every 
where the slumbering consciousness of 
sin, and at once lead to and endear the 
atonement of Christ, who was made a 
curse for us that he might redeem us 
from the curse of the violated Law. 

5. Ministry of Angels in the Delivery 
of the Law, 

No attentive reader of the Scriptures 
can fail to have been struck with the 
fact, that in several passages, both of 
the Old and New Testament, the pres- 
ence and the agency of angels is ex- 
pressly recognized oh the occasion of the 
giving of the law. A somewhat extend- 
ed and minute examination, therefore, 
of the circumstances attending this re- 
markable event will here be proper, in 
order to obtain, if possible, the true clue 
to the language employed by the sacred 
writers in describing it. It will be 
evident, if we mistake not, from the 
tenor of our annotations on the preced- 
ing chapter, that the pillar of cloud, 
the sublime Shekinah, which had hither- 
to directed the joumeyings of the Israel- 
ites, now removed itdelf fiom over the 



place of their encampment and took its 
positibn on the mountain. Here 2t as- 
sumed, in the first instance, a hue of 
dense and pitchy darkness, which wotdd 
contrast more strongly' with the fiery 
splendors thttt were ere long to burst 
out of its bosom, and together with the 
earthquake, and the thunder, and the 
trumpet-blast, to clothe the scene with! 
a grandeur utterly unparalleled on earth. 
It is true, the Shekinah is here pre- 
sented in aspect diiSerent from any in 
which we have yet contemplated it. 
We have hitherto beheld it in connexion! 
with an audible voice— as a fire burning! 
iii but not consuming the bushy thicket 
— as an illuminated pillar of clouid — 
but no where else have we seen it with 
the accompaniment of thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of a trumpet, 
and all the fearful array of Mount Sinai^ 
Still that this was an actual exhibitiori 
of the Shekinah the narrative leaves us 
no room to doubt. The ancient versions 
plainly confirm this view. Of these oi^e 
of the Chaldee Targums renders the ac- 
count in the l9th chapter ; — ^Moses led 
the people out of the camp to meet 
the Shekinah of Jehovah ;' another, ' to 
meet the Word of the Lord ;* and the 
Arab, * to meet this Angel of the Lord.' 
Now it is to be recollected that we have 
previously shown that the visible She- 
kinah is repeatedly termed the 'Angel 
of the Lord/ and that this is the true 
object which is to be brought before the 
mind whenever in the books of Mose^ 
the title * Angel of the Lord* occih's: 
The Shekinah was so called because 
it was the- ordinary medium or organ 
through which the Most High-manifest- 
ed his presence and evinced his favor 
or disfavor towards the chosen people. 
Bearing this fact in mind, let us turn to 
Acts, 7. 37, 38, where in the speech of 
Stephen it is said, ^This is that Moses 
.which said unto the children of Israel, 
A Prophet shall th^ Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren like unto 
me : him shall ye hear. This is he that 
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wasin th« cbmrchm the wilderness with 
the angel which spake to him in the 
Mount Sinai, and with our fathers ; who 
received the lively oracles to give unto 
us.' Here it is evident that the ^AngeV 
mentioned is no other than he who was 
the great Speaker on the occasion of the 
delivery of the Law, and that this was Je- 
hovah himself in his appropriate symbol 
of the cloudy pillar is, we think, indubit- 
able. But here there is comparatively 
little difficulty, as the term 'Angel' is 
singular and refers plainly to a single 
personage. In the following passages 
however the term is plural, and the so- 
lution, not so directly obvious. Gal. 3. 
19, 'It (the Law) was ordained by an^ 
gda in the hand of a mediator.' Again, 
Heb. 3. 2, *For if the uxtrd apoken by 
angela was stead&st,' &o. No one.can 
fail to see that in these passages the 
piresence of angda is recognized as in 
some way connected with the sublim- 
ities and sanctities of the awful scene. 
It is not merely the one Angel of the 
Shekinah who is referred to, but ther^ 
\s a clear implication of the accom- 
panying presence of a multitude qf the 
heavenly hosts, Hqwthenis this to be 
understood? Mpses in his narrative 
says nothing of such an angelic append- 
age to the scene, and it is an important 
enquiry whence such a usageof speech 
may be supposed to have originated. It 
will be seen from our Notes on £x« 25. 
18, that the Cherubim are properly to be 
regarded as a symbol qf multitude; and 
ample proof may be adduced that a 
multitude of angelic attendants was al- 
ways supposed to accompany the She- 
kinah. From the very first introduc- 
tion of these sacred symbols into the 
divine economy at the garden of Eden 
they were always viewed in this light, 
and though occasionally the visible 
Glory might appear when the accom- 
panying multitudes did not, yet 19, the 
minds of the chosen people they were 
habitually associated with it and viewed 
as in h»t involved in it. Indeed, the 



remarkable device of the Ark of the 

Covenant, with its appurtenances of the 
Glory and the Cherubmi was nothmg 
but a sensible embodiment of this ancient 
and established idea, which had been 
familiar to the patriarchs from the earli- 
est ages of the world. To this ideal 
host, though ultimately adumbratii^r 
men rather than any other order of be- 
ings, yet with entire propriety they as- 
signed the title of angels. That these 
angelic hosts should ponstitute a dis- 
tinguishing part of the supernatural ap« 
paratus of the present scene would be a 
matter of course ; and nothing would be 
more congruous to scriptural usage than 
to ascribe to them a special agency or 
execution on the occasion, from their be- 
ing present, consenting, and cooperating 
with the divine Lawgiver. It is ascribed 
to them on the same grounds on which 
Paul affirms that the saints shall judge 
the world, by which at the same time 
nothing more is meant than that they 
shall be coinciding OMessors with the 
great Judge himself. That this New 
Testament mode of speaking of the de- 
livery of the Law is warranted by the 
usus loquendi of the Hebrew Scriptures 
will be evident from the ibllovting cita> 
tions. Deut. 33. 2, ' The Lord came 
from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them ; he shined forth from mount Pa- 
ran, and he came with ten thousands of 
saints: from his right hand went a fiery 
law for them.' Here the ' ten thousands 
of saints' are ten thousands of holy ones 
or holy myriads (B*lp rQ!l'^?a merHAotfi 
kodesh)f* and this is but another name 
for angels. Thus also Ps. 68. 7, 8—17, '0 
God, when thou wentest forth before thy 
people, when thou didst march through 
the wilderness; The earth shook, the 
heavens also dropped at the presence 
of God : even Sinai itself was moved at 
the presence of God, the God of Israel. 
The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
sand^ ei>en thousands of angels: the Lord 
is among them^ as in Sinai, in the holy 
place J This> taken in its connexions, is 
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CHAFiaiR XX. 
A NP God'fipake tall these WdrdS) 
-"- saying, 
2> I am the Lord thy God,.vhich 



« Deat. 5. 82. >> Lev. 86. l, 13. Deut. 5. 6. 
Ps. 81. 10. Hos. 18. 4. 



a very remarktble ' passage^ and that it 
bus «B intimatd relation to die subject 
befere, is obvioiis at onoe. The orif inal 
for ' chariots' (32*^ rdcA) is a colkctive 
mngnlar for * chariots/ and has an evi- 
dent allusion to the same kind of syra* 
bolic scenery as that described in the ▼!• 
■ion of Ezekiel, where the Living Crea- 
tures or Chenibim are represented as 
forming a sort of anitnated chariot (m 
which the Jehovah in the visible She* 
kinah was transported. The twenty 
thousand chariots of God^ therefore, is 
hut another name for twenty thousand 
angels supposed to be present at the 
giving of the Law from Sinai, on which, 
as on a living throne, the Glory was sup- 
ported. This reminds us at once of the 
parallel language of the 18th Psalm, 
which is penned in the highest style of 
sanctified poetic afBatus, and which no 
doubt refers to the very scene at Sinai 
now under consideration. For although 
David is the speaker, yet he speaks in 
the person of the Jewish church, whose 
historical fortunes from the beginning 
are depicted in the boldest imagery of 
inspiration; Ps. 18. 7—11, * Then the 
earth shook and trembled ] the founda- 
tions also of the hills moved and were 
shaken, because he was wroth. There 
went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mola,th devoured : coals 
were kindled by it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down : and dark- 
ness was under his feet. And he rode 
upon a dierub and didfiy: yea,- he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. He 
made darkness his secret place ; his pa- 
vilion round about him were dark wa^ 
ters and thick clouds of the skies.' That 
iS) such dark, lowering^ gloiMny clouds 
as «M Qsoally surehairg^ vitb wwters 
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hx7e broiigtit thee out of the land 
of Egypt, c out of the house of bon* 
dage. 
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that in a time of tempest pour thenl- 
selves out in gushing torrents. 'H« rode 
upon*, a cherub ;' that is, collectively, 
upon the Cherubim, constituting the 
Cherubic vehicle above mentioned. Fi» 
nally we may advert to the testimony of 
Philo (Lib. de Decalogo)., whQsays that 
< there were present at the giving of 
the Law voices ; visible^ animated, and 
splendid flames of fire ; spirits (nvcv* 
/lara) ; trumpets ; and divine men run- 
ning hither and thither to publish the 
Law.* 

On the whole, from a collation of the 
various passages now adduced, we can- 
not but think the phraseology of the 
Apostles in respect to the event in ques- 
tion is explicable in entire consistency 
with the Mosaic narrative ; and it only 
adds another proof of the vast import- 
ance of a correct view of the Shekinah 
to a right understanding of this and 
other portions of the Scriptures. 

1. And Ood spaks ail these word9* 
Heb. n^ d*nain "ia M hmddOarifn 
elleh. That is, the words or command- 
ments following, called ^ ten command- 
ments (ti*^^*] dt^rim, toordsy,* Ex. 
34. 28. Deut. 4. IS, whence the title 
* Decalogue/ or ten words, and ' thtf 
voice .of wai-ds/ Heb. IS. Ift. That 
'wovds' and ^piieoepts,' or 'eommand^ 
meats,' are equivalent- in Scripture 
usage y is evident frora^ the following 
passages ; Deut. 18. 19, ^ I will raise 
them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like imto thee, and will put 
my words in his mimth; and he shall 
speak untft them all that I shall com^ 
mand him. And it shall. come to pass, 
that whosoever will net' beaiiken unto 
my words which he shall speak' im 
ray aaflne, I mil. require it of him.^' 
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i. e. vhosoerer will not lieaikeii vnto 
my precepts. Gal. 5. 14, 'For all the 
law is fulfilled in one word;* i. e. in 
one commandment, viz. that thon shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Est. 1. 
12, 'But the queen Vashti refused to 
come at the king's eommemdment (Heb. 
"pfSn nnin biObar hOHUwUkj at the 
king^e word).* Thus Mark, 7. ]t3^ 'Mak- 
iog the word of God of none effect ;' 
while Mat. 15. 6, 'Made the command" 
ment of God of none effect.' It would 
not perhaps be easy, from the letter of 
the present narrative, to establish con- 
clusively the fact that these words 
Were spoken by the Most High in an 
articulate voice ; as it might be main- 
tained that they were spoken to Moses, 
and by him, as mediator, communicated 
to the people. But upon comparing 
other passages where this eiTent is 
spoken of, the evidence, we think, is 
too strong to be resisted, that in de» 
Uveriug the Decalogue, God hknself 
was the speaker. Thus, Deut. 6. 12, 13, 
'And the Lord spake unto you out of 
the midst of the fire : ye heard the voice 
of the words, but saw no similitude ; 
only ye heard a voice. And he de* 
clared unto you his covenant, which he 
commanded you to perform, even ten 
commandments; and he wrote them 
upon two tables of stone.' Again, in 
ver. 32, 33, of the same chapter, the 
language forces upon us the same con- 
clusion ; 'For ask now of the days that 
are past, which were before thee, since 
the day that God created man upon the 
earth, and ask from the one side of 
heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any such thing as this great 
thing is; or hath been heard like it? 
IHd ever people hear the voice ofOod 
epeoHng out of the midet of the firej as 
thou hast heard, and live V Add to this, 
that it is .by no means certain, from an 
attentive survey of all the cimumT 
stances, thai Moses was on the mount 
during the delivery of the Deoabgue. 
It.fwould seem theo,: Ifaatiif tha h^w 



was spoken in an audlbk voice at all it 
Buisthaie heeft by God himself. 

vwltAcz to THE TCir cowaukjSDWExrra, 

2. I am the Lord thy Gody &c. Heb. 
•^TiJk mn*^ Yehovah Eloheka, Jeho- 
vah thine Elohim. As thEaae wMds ceo* 
tain nothingof a prec^tive nature, they 
are undoubtedly to be censidexed a« a 
kind of ptiffiiee to the «nsaing Com> 
mandmeacs, embracing a declaration of 
the grounds on which their autbonty 
rests. The Most Hif h in proclaiming 
his august name Jehovah, does thereby 
most imperatively assert his claim to 
the obedience of all rational creatures 
to whatever he should enjoin upon them. 
As 'Jehovah,' the self^xistent, inde- 
pendent, eternal fountain of all being, 
be has of course the most absolute right 
to give law to the creatures he lias 
formed. Such a right flows hy self- 
evident sequence from the very relation 
of Creator and creature. . He who gives 
being may give law; and no greater 
extrinsic sanction can be conceived to 
any code of lavre than the supremacy, 
sovereignty, majesty, preeminence, and 
power of the source from which it em«p 
nates ; and all- this is implied in the 
very name .' Jehovah.' It is, conse- 
quently, a ground of obligation which 
applies to the whole human race, as 
well, as to the nation of Israel ; but in 
the accompanying title 'thy God,' there 
is a v^rti^l restricti(m; which brings 
home to the Israelites, the import of the 
declaration wiU^ an emphasis and force 
which Jio other people could feel in the 
same degree. 'I am the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of Egypt,' are 
words containing a moHiw to obedience 
peculiar to the seed of Jacob, and. one 
of whiish they were justly expected to 
feel the cogenoy« God was not only 
their God as Creatoi, but tb^rsby cove- 
nant relation, and by/tJie signal delive^ 
anee wrought in : their behalf. Front 
whom then mif^t lie look for ebidi- 
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3 <iThou shaJthaYe no other, gods 
before me. 

d Deat. 5. 7. & 6. U. S Kings 17. 85. Jer. 95. 
6. A S5. 15. 



if if not from them ? If < Uetsed is 
the nation whose God is 4he Lord) and 
the people whom he hath chosen for his 
own inheritance,' how utterly inexoas- 
mble must be their disobedience to the 
mandates of their great Law^ver ? We 
have not indeed been delivered from 
the literal bondage of Egypt, but the 
spirit of the declaration reaches to as, 
if Christians,' as redeemed by Christ 
from a bandage infinitely worse, and 
incorporated by £aiith into the true Is* 
rael of God, the spiritual seed of Abra* 
ham, and made heirs of all the blessings 
of the covenant of graee. Consequently, 
as the Lord is our G»od, we are bound 
by the same inviolable bonds of love and 
service as rested upon the seed of Israel 
according to the flesh. It is to be re* 
marked, both here and elsewhere, 
throughout the Decalogae, that the ad<- 
dress is made in the eingular and not 
in the plurtU number. The design of 
this is, undoubtedly, to render the lan- 
guage in the highest degree emphatic. 
Every individual to whom this law 
tomes is to consider himself as being 
as directly and personally addressed as 
though it had been spoken to him alone. 
'Thou art the man.' In the present 
passage, as the assurance conveyed is 
intended to be appropriated by each in- 
dividual to himself personally, it is full 
ef condescending endearment ; and the 
proper response to is furnished by the 
prophet, Zeoh. 13. 9, < I will say it is my 
people ; and they shall say, The Lord 
is my God ;* not «ttf^.— — V Out of the 
house of bondage, Heb. 0*^133? D">a^ 
miblheth abadim, out of the house of 
rioDes; i. e. out of the house where they 
themselves were slaves, and not the 
Bg3rptian8 ; for although we • cannot 
doubt that a large part of the Egyptian 
population was in a very degraded stata^ 



4 • Thoa shalt obt make unto tliee 
any graven image, or any likeneM 

« Lev. 96. 1. Deat. 4. 16. A 5. $. & 97. 15^ 

Ps. 97. 7. 

a state of vassalage and depression, yet 
that is not the allusion in the present 
passage. The words> refer solely to the 
servile condition of the Israelites dnvfe 
ing t&eir sojourn in the land of Egypt; 
and their wonderful deliverance thence 
by the outstretched arm of Jehovah, is 
very properly insisted ii^n as a ground 
for the cordial reception of the moral 
and ceremonial statutes which he was 
now imposing upon them. The motive 
to obedience involved in this miraculous 
interposition is still more emphatically 
dwelt upon Deut. 6. 30— S4, <And when 
thy son asketh thee in tiihe to come, 
saying, What mean the testimonies, and 
the statutes, and the judgments, which 
the Lord our God hath commanded you ? 
Then thou shalt say unto thy son, We 
were Pharaoh's bond-men in E^pt ; 
and the Lord brought us out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand: and the liord 
showed signs and wonders, great and 
sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his household, before our eyes: 
And he brought us out" from thence, 
that he might bring us in, to give us 
the land which he sware unto our fa<i 
thei^. And the Lord commanded us to 
do all these statutes, to fear the Lord 
our God, for our good always, that he 
might preserve us alive, as it is at this 
day.» 

FIRST TABLE. 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

3. Thou ahaU hate no other godsbO" 
fore mi, Heb. D'^nJiK ^i nrr\> 9i 
y2t> 1^9 D*^*irw lo yihyeh ieka JBlow 
him aharim at panaij there shatt not be 
to thee other gods upon or against my 
ftcej i. e. iw my eight, boldly confront- 
ing me. Chai: <There shall not Be t<» 
thee another god beeidee me^*^ Qt^ 
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of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the ear^ be- 

«Vic evovTat <rti Sedi Ircpot irXny tfiovy 
there shaU not be to thee other gods be- 
tides me. But the Ueb. *0t iv no where 
{woperly signifies besides or except ^ but 
always btjiorey in the presence of. The 
«cope of the precept is evidently to 
fliake kBown the true and only object 
of worship, and to forbid the annexing 
<if any other olgect of religious rever- 
)e&ce, respect, and homage to that which 
they were exclusively required to serve. 
It requires it conduct accordant with the 
declaration of Jehovah himself. Is. 42. 
S, 'My glory will I not give to another.' 
The language does not necessarily imply 
the reality, the positive txistence, of 
any such adventitious deities, but they 
were not to have any that were so eS' 
teemed; or as the apostle says, 1 Cor. 8. 
5, 6, 'Thmigh there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as 
there are gods many and lords many); 
but to us there is but oae God, the Fa* 
ther, of whom are all things, and we in 
him.' The precept does not seem to 
be directed primarily and immediately 
against that idolatry which consists in 
the use of fabricated images, although 
this is virtually forbidden, but against 
the putting any thing else in the place 
of the one living and true God. This 
tnay be done mentally as well as manu- 
ally. There may be idolatry without 
idols ; and the scope of this command- 
ment seems to be mainly to forbid the 
making of any other objects, whether 
persons or things, real or imaginary, 
the objects of that supreme regard, rev- 
erence, esteem, affection, and obedience 
which we owe to God alone. As God 
18 '^he fountain of happiness, and no in- 
telligent being can be happy bQt through 
him, whoever seeks for supreme happi- 
nets in the creature instead of the Crea-. 
tor, is guilty of a violation of this com- 
mand. Whatever it be that sets up a 
rival interest in <yur. souk, absorbing 



neath, or> that is in the water under 
the earth. 

that love and service which belong to 
the true God, that is another God before 
him. Consequently, the proud man, who 
idolizes himself^ the ambitious man, 
who pays homage to popular applause ; 
the covetous man, who deifies hts 
wealth; the sensualist, who lives to 
gratify his low appetites ; the doting 
lover, husband, father, mother, who suf- 
fer their hearts to be suprenoely ab- 
sorbed in the love of the creature, all 
come under the charge of transgressing 
the first commandment. In fisLct obe- 
dience to this precept would perfectly 
enthrone the Lord in our judgment and 
afiections ; and the strength of our love 
being thus given to him, we should love 
all others for his sake, and according 
to the measure that he had eiyoined; 
whilst the violation of it destroys this 
subordination, and gives the creature 
the throne in our heart. With the ut- 
most propriety therefore does it stand 
foremost in the tables of the Decalogue. 
It is the foundation of all the rest. 

THE SEC05D COMMANDMENT. 

4. Thou ehalt not make utUo thee, &c. 
The second commandment, comprised 
in V. 4 — 6, difiers from the first by hav- 
ing respect to the mode of worship rather 
than the object. It consists of two parts, 
a precept and a sanction. The precept 
forbids the making of any sculptured or 
painted images of any object in heaven 
or eftrth, to be employed in religious 
worship. Nothing was to be attempted 
of the nature of a likened or semaUtU 
representation of the invisible . Deity, 
nothing constructed or portrayed which 
should stand as an arbitrary symbol of 
Jehovah, who was to be worshipped as 
a pure intelligent spirit, infinitely re- 
moved beyond the possibility of SBf 
material representation. Aware of the 
strong idolatrous tendency in human 
nature, and with a view to preclude its 
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breaking forth among the chosen people 
the Most High took especial care in his 
maziifestation at Mount Sinai that the 
Israelites should see 'no manner of 
similitude/ nothing that could, after- 
ward be represented by an image. This 
is, particularly adverted to in the subse- 
quent account of that transaction, Deut. 
4. 12 — 15 — 23, which forms the most 
suitable commentary on the precept be- 
fore us ; 'And the Lord spake unto you 
out of the midst of the fire ; ye heard 
the voice of the words, but saw no simi- 
litude; only ye heard a voice. Take ye 
therefore good heed unto yourselves; 
(for ye saw no manner o£ similitude on 
the day that the Lord spake unto you in 
Horeb out of the nudst of the fire) j lest 
ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
graven image, the similitude of any 
figure, the likeness of male or female. 
The likeness of any beast that is on the 
earth, the likeness of any winged fowl 
that flieth in the air. The likeness of 
any thing that creepeth on the ground, 
the likeness of any fish that is in the 
waters beneath the earth: Take heed 
unto yourselves,. lest ye forget the co- 
venant of the Lord your. God, which he 
made with you, and make you a graven 
imagef or the likeness of any thing which 
the. Lord thy God hath forbidden- thee.' 
It is not to be supposed from the un- 
qualified language of the prohibition, 
that sculpture or painting as branches of 
the fine arts are forbidden, although 
the Jews have for the most part been 
restrained by this commandment from 
iodulging themselves to any extent in 
the mimetic arts. On this subject the 
language of Michaelis (Comment. . on 
the Laws of Moses, Art, 250) is worthy 
of being quoted ; 'I know not how it 
has happened that several writers, and 
among them some men of real learning, 
have persuaded themselves, or , have, 
without inquiry, asserted, one after an- 
other, thfU the Isiuelites were absolute-r 
ly prohibited firom mal<;ing,'Or having 
any image whatever^ evea although it 



had not the most distant reference to 
the Deity, or to religion. But let run 
consider the passages in which Mosea 
prohibita images, in their connexion 
with the context, and see whether any 
such exposition ought to be given them: 
We find them (for I think it best to 
point them all out together) in £x. 20. 
4,5. Deut.4. 15— 15; 27.15. Now, from 
the connexion, it is evident^ that images 
of the Deity are alone spoken of in all 
these passages ; and the man, who, from 
the detached cjause, Tkou shalt make 
to thyself no image, conckides, that 
no image durst have been painted, or 
scrawled upon a rock, or cut in wood 
or stone, might, with equal reason, de- 
tach from their connexion the following 
words, which come immediately after 
the prohibition of images, Thou shaU 
not raise thine fy^a to heaven to behold 
the sun, moon, and stars, and understand 
them as meant to imply, that we were 
never to raise our eyes to heaven and 
contemplate the sun, moon, and stara^ 
but rather to walk upon all fours for 
ever.' The scope of the precept is evi* 
dently to forbid the use of those imaged 
and pictured likenesses as representor 
tions of the invisible God. The inten- 
tion of the law is obvious from the rea» 
son assigned for it, viz., that they had 
seen 'no manner of similitude' when 
God appeare4 and delivered the Decar 
logue at Horeb. As he did not appear 
to them in any shape, so he ought not 
to be refHresented in any shape. But this 
reason does not hold against the mak* 
ing graven images of men, beasts, birds, 
.fishes, or reptiles, when they were not 
intended as representations of God, or 
to boused as objects or means ofwor* 
ship. Accordingly Moses was express* 
ly commanded to construct the figures 
of the Cherubim of the sculptured work 
for the Ark of the Covenant, Ex. S^* 
18—20, and also the brazen serpent as 
an emblematic device to aid in the pcoi 
doetion of a 8altttary.efieet on the bodies 
Qf the bitten laraelites in-, the wildei^ 
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ness, Num. 28. 8, 9. It is certain, more- 
over, that in the Temple of Solomon 
there was a great deal of sculptured 
work over the walls, as of flowers colo- 
eynths, palm-trees, cherubim, &c., and 
the brazen sea, it is well known rested 
upon twelve brazen oxen. In neither of 
these cases was there any infraction, of 
the second commandment, because the 
design of these images did not come 
within the scope of its prohibition. But 
the making of the golden calf by the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness was in the 
tnost direot contravention of the letter 
and spirit of this precept, although pro- 
fessedly set up in honor of the true God, 
and was what the Scriptures expressly 
call idolatry, Acts, 7. 41, *They made 
a calf in those days and offered sacrifice 
unto the idol (r&> e£<JwXco).' 1 Cor. 10. 
7, 'Neither be ye idoUUera as some of 
them were ; as it is written. The people 
sat do"^ to eat, and to drink, and rose 
up to play.' In like manner when Jero- 
boam set up his calves of gold and pro- 
claimed to the people, < Behold thy gods, 
Israel, which brought thee up out of 
Egypt,' he was guilty of the very sin 
forbidden in the second conmiandment. 
That this was the idolatry condemned 
in this commandment, viz., worshipping 
the images of the true God, and not the 
worship of a faise god, which is more 
especially pointed at in the first, is evi- 
dent from this, that his sin is said to be 
le$8 than the sin of worshipping the im- 
age of Baal, 1 Kings, 16. 31, where we 
read that ' it came to pass, as if it had 
been a light thing for Ahab to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam that he wieht and 
served Baal and worshipped him ;' and 
80 in the language of the first command- 
ment, < had another god before Jehovah,' 
which Jeroboam had not, because he 
worshipped his idols aa imagit of the 
true God. This we suppose to be a lead- 
ing distinction between the first and se- 
cond precept of the law. Btit the ^irit- 
nal import of this commandment reaches 
much farther. It goes uneqaivocally to 



forbid all superstitious usages, all mere 
human inventions, in the matter of di- 
vine worship. The annexing of addi- 
tions of our own to the institutions of 
heaven under the pretext of their being 
significant ceremonies calculated to ex- 
cite devotion or better to promote the 
ends of worship, is nothing short of 
a bold innovation upon the prescribed 
worship of God. Deut. 12. 30, *What 
thing soever I command you, observe to 
do it ; thou shalt not cidd thereto, nor 
diminish from it.' This principle ac- 
cordingly condemns all such command- 
ed practices as signing with the cross 
in baptism, kneeling at the sacrament, 
erecting altars in churches, bowing at 
the name of Jesus, and other things of 
like nature, for which the Scriptures 
contain no express warrant. The bare 
adoption of such usages no doubt trench- 
es in some degree upon the spirit of this 
commandment ; but to insist upon them 
as terms of communion is nothing short 
of a downright invasion of the prerog- 
ative of the divine Lawgiver, and must 
incur his marked displeasure. In the 
minor circumstances of religious wor- 
ship no doubt -many things are left to 
be regulated by the dictates of homaa 
discretion, and in these the apostolie 
rule, * let every thing be done decently 
and in order,' will always be a sufficient 
guide ; but whenever this rule is made 
a plea for imposing things uncommand- 
ed, then a plain infraction is made upon 

the spirit of this precept. IT Graven 

image. Heb. ^Db peselj sculptilej any 
thing eutf graven, or carved, a sMuSj 
from the root ^&& pasai, to hew, to chip, 
to sculpture, whether wood or stone. 
Gr. tiStiikov, an idol. Chal. 'An image.' 
— — >ir Likeness. Heb. nSI^D temunok, 
likentss, similitude. The term is quite 
general in its import, carrying with it 
mainly the idea o( resemblance, bnt 
whether this resemblance is the result 
of configuration or delineation is not de- 
termined by the word alone. As the 
previous term ^0& pesel, more strictly 
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5 /Thou shalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve them ; for I 
tlie Lo&s thy^God am a s jealous 



* ch. S3. S4. Josh. fiS. 7. S Kings 17. 8$. 
Isai. 44. 15, 19. r ch. 34. 14. Deut. 4. 24. A 
6. 15. Josh. 24. 19. Neh. 1. 2. 



denotes statuary, it will no doubt be 
proper here to understand rOI^SD te- 
imunah of any kind of pictorial repre- 
sentation whether of real or fancied ob- 
jects, which might serve as the instru- 
ments of worship. 

5. Thou shalt not how down thyself to 

them, Heb. dn> mnmcn i^i lo tish- 

tahaveh lahemf shalt not do obeisance to 
them. Gr. ov npoiKwriffcis avroif , shall not 
toorship them, a term applied to those 
bodily gestures, such as bowing, kneel- 
ing, falling prostrate, &c., which are 
used as tokens of special reverence and 
respect. SeeNoteonGen. 18.3. Though 
they might not make nor have such im- 
ages themselves or in their own coun- 
try, yet possibly they might see them 
in passing through other lands, in which 
case they were required carefully to re- 
frain from bowing down to them, or 
using anjigesture which might be con- 
strued into an act of religious rever- 
ence, or as in any degree countenancing 

a practice so expressly forbidden. 

¥ Nor serve them. Heb. t3'lS]?n taob- 
dem» Gr. ^q Xarpewei^ avrois^ nor do 
homage to them. If they were forbidden 
to make or to acknowledge by the most 
casual outward gesture any such images, 
much less were they to go so far as to 
serve them, or unite with those that did, 
either by offering sacrifice, burning in- 
cense, pouring out libations, making 
vows, building altars, consecrating tem- 
ples, or any other act of equivalent im- 
port. The spirit of this second com- 
mandment, like that of the whole Deca> 
logue, is plainly ' exceeding broad.' It 
is undoubtedly implied that in paying 
oar devotion to the true God we are not 
to employ any image or likeness for the 
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Grod, hyisiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me ; 

iich.34.7. Lev. so. 5. & 36. 39, 40. Noinb. 
14. 18, 33. 1 Kings 21. 29. Job 5. 4. & 21. 19. 
Ps. 79. 8. A 109. 4. Isai. 14. 20, 21. <Sc 65. 6, 7. 
Jer. 2. 9. A 32. 18. 

purpose of directing, excitingior assist- 
ing that devotion. Though it were wor- 
ship designed to terminate in God, yet 
its being offered through such a medium 
would divest it of all its acceptableness 
in his sight. Guided solely by the dic- 
tates of our erring reason, we might 
suppose that the aid of bodily sense 
might be called in to assist our mental 
vision, and that the use of images, 
paintings, crucifixes, and other outward 
symbols might at least be harmless, if 
not positively beneficial in refreshing 
the memory and quickening our devo- 
tions. But God knows the downward 
and deteriorating tendency of our nature 
even in its best estate, and he sees that 
the employment of outward symbols of 
worship would gradually tend to lower 
the standard of pious feeling and finally 
to withdraw the mind from the ultimate 
spiritual object, and fix it upon the gros^ 
sensible medium. We have only to look 
at the history of the Greek and Latin 
churches for an abundant confirmation 
of this view of the subject. How pal- 
pable is it that the standard of a pure 
and spiritual worship is there most ^ly 
and fearfully degraded ? that the spirit of 
devotion has been lost in that of down- 
right idolatry ? From crosses and relics 
they proceeded to images and pictures, 
not only of God and Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, but of the virgin and of 
saints and martyrs without number; 
until those beings, and the paintings or 
carvings which represented them, orig- 
inally designed as mere intercessors and 
aids to devotion, became, at least to the 
more ignorant, actual objects of wor- 
ship. Now and then an individual may 
perhaps be fbund exhibiting a depth and 
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fervor of pious feeling that has resisted 
all these untoward influences. But in 
the general, what superstition, what 
profanation, what mockery, under the 
name of worship there prevail? For> 
giveness of sin by human authority, the 
withholding the Bible from the people, 
and the grossest immorality among Urge 
portions of the priesthood are among the 
fruits known and read of all men, of the 
practical violation of the second com- 
mandment. — —IT For I the Lor4 thy 
God am a jealous God, &c. We have 
thus far considered the precept of the 
Second Commandment; the words be- 
fore us bring us to \\a sanction. This 
is drawn from the nature of God, and 
the words very strikingly exhibit the 
peculiar feeling with which Jehovah re- 
gards all rivalry in the affections and 
homage of his subjects. This feeling 
is here called ^jealousy,' implying a 
peculiar sensitiveness to every thing 
that threaten^ to trench upon the honor, 
reverence, and esteem that he knows to 
be due to himself. The term will ap- 
pear still more significant if it be borne 
in mind that idolatry in the Scriptures 
is frequently spoken of as spirituai adul- 
tery, and as ^ jealousy is the rage of a 
man,' so nothing can more fitly express 
the divine indignation against this sin 
than the term in question. Those senti- 
ments therefore which are natuj^ally 
awakened by the infidelity and treach- 
ery of an espoused wife towards her 
husband are strongly appealed to by 

the use of this language. IT Visiting 

the iniquity of the fathers, &c. ' It is 
universally believed that children suffer 
for the iniquities of their ancestors, 
through many generations. ^I wonder 
why Tamban's son was born a cripple V 
— * Tou wonder .' why, that is a strange 
thing ; have you not heard w)iat a vUe 
man his grandfather was V 'Have you 
heard that Valen has had a son, an4 that 
}ie is bora blind V — ' I did not hear of 
it, but this is another proof of the sins 
of a fbrmer birth.' 'What a wicked 



wretch that YenSsi is ! alas for his pos- 
terity, great will be their sufferings.' 
'£vil one, why are you going on in this 
way ; have you no pity for your seed V 
'Alas \ alas ! I am now suffering for the 
sins of my fathers.' When men enjoy 
many blessings, it is conmion to say of 
them, *Yes, yes, they are enjoying the 
good deeds of their fathers.' 'The pros* 
perity of my house arises from the vir- 
tues of my forefathers.' In the Scanda 
PurSna it is recorded, 'The soul is sub- 
ject to births, deaths, and sufferings. 
It i[nay be born on the earth, or in the 
sea. It may also appear in ether, fire, 
or air. Souls may be born as men, as 
beasts or birds, as grass' or trees, as 
mountains or gods.' By these we are 
reminded of the question, 'Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was 
bom blind V 'Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents.' 
Roberts. To visit iniquity is to punish 
it i and we have here the announcement 
of a general principle of the divine ad- 
ministration or an established ordering 
of providence, viz., that the effects both 
of obedience and disobedience, or bless- 
ings and curses, remain for a long time 
after the original actors are no more. 
Universal history and experience clear- 
ly go to show that this is a distinguish- 
ing character of the divine economy, 
and the sentence is shielded from all 
charge of injustice by the terms in which 
it is couched — ' unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me ;' from 
which it is obvious that the children 
were not to be thus punished for the 
sins of their fathers irrespective of their 
own conduct and deserts. The tokens 
of the divine displeasure were to flow 
along the line of those who continued 
the haters of God, as all idolaters are 
plainly considered by implication to be. 
This sense of the passage is distinctly 
recognized in the Chal. version ; 'I the 
]^ord thy God am a jealous God visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
transgressing children, unto the thiid 
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6 And * shewing mercy nnto thou- 
sands of them that love me, and 
^eep my commandments. 

* ch. 34. 7. Deut. 7. 9. Ps. 89. 34. Rom. 
11.88. 

%nd fourth generation, of those who hate 
Sne, when the children follow the ini- 
quities of the fathers.' This natural 
and easy construction removes any ap- 
parent discrepancy between the rule of 
procedure here stated and that affirm- 
ed, Ezek. 18. 20, * The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son ;' for the language of the prophet is 
to be understood of the son who does 
not tread in the steps of his wicked 
father ; whereas the threatening in this 
precept respects those children who do 
follow the example of their evil parents, 
^is is evident from their being said to 
bie of those that hate God. The words 
as originally spoken undoubtedly had a 
primary reference to the sin of idolatry, 
but it cannot be doubted that they an- 
nounce a general principle, to wit, that 
the iniquities and vices of men are pun- 
ished in their posterity ; not by any ar- 
bitrary enactment, but in virtue of that 
constitution of things which God has 
adopted, and so framed, that children 
cannot well avoid suffering in this 
world in consequence of the misdeeds 
of their parents. From the cireum^ 
stances in which they are placed and 
the influences that bear upon them, it 
is almost inevitable that they should fall 
Into the same sinful courses with their 
fathers, and if so, they must necessarily 
experience the same punishments. It 
is to be observed, however, that this 
threatening has respect mainly to the 
temporai effects of sin, to its penal con- 
teqaeuces in the present life, and is not 
to be considered as affecting the eternal 
salvation of individuals, any farther 
than as their final condition depends up- 
on their personal conduct m. this world. 
Vol. I 33 



7 k Thou sbalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain : for 
the Lord i will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain. 

k ch. 23. 1. Lev. 19. 12. Deut. 5. 11. Ps. 
15.4. Matt. 5. 33. iMie. 6. 11. 

It is therefore an ordination<or arrange- 
ment of entire equity, and ono too which 
at the same time makes a strong appeal 
to the parental feelings ; as it repre- 
sents the destinies of their descendants, 
for weal or woe, as lodged in a great 
measure in their hands. 

6. Shewing mercy unto thousands, 
&c. So much more abundant is the 
Lord in mercy than in wrath, so much 
more congenial to his nature is the ex- 
ercise of loving-kindness than punitive 
displeasure, that while he punishes to 
the third and fourth generation, he shews 
mercy to the thousandth. This is abund- 
antly exemplified in the history of the 
posterity of Abrahun, who were des- 
tined, on account of the distinguished 
virtues of their progenitor, to be the 
most illustrious nation on earth at the 
distance of several thousand years from 
his time. 
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THE THUD COMHANSMEITT. 

7. Thou Shalt not take the name o. 
the Lord thy God in vain, Heb. &( 
fi^liz:^— MCn lo tissa-^lashshav, thou 
shalt not take up (i. e. upon thy lips) 
the name of the Lord thy God to vanity, 
or falsehood, Vulg. Non assumes, thou 
shalt not assume. The name of God 
signifies primarily any word or expres- 
sion which denotes God ; any title or epi- 
thet which goes to distinguish him from 
all other beings. Of these the most pecu- 
liar and pregnant is perhaps the title < Je- 
hovah,' implying his absolute, eternal, 
and immutable existence. But besides 
this, he is denoted also by many other 
appellations of distinctive purport, such 
as <God,' <the Lord' <the Almighty,' 
< the Most High,' < the Father,' ' the 
Creator/ < tfas Holy Qpe of Israel/ fc«., 
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some expressing what he is in himself, 
and some his relations to his creatures. 
But the * name' of God is, (Vom Scrip* 
tural usage, generally and properly un- 
derstood in a somewhat wider sense, of 
every thing by which he makes himself 
knotvnj and so incluaing not only his 
Tarious titles, ' but also his attributes, 
ordinances, word, and works. That the 
leading idea of 'taking the name of God' 
in this place is swearing by it, is uni- 
▼ersally conceded, and is ccmfirmed by 
the three ancient versions, the Chal., 
the Syr., and the Arab., all which rend- 
er, <Thou shalt not swear falsely by the 
name of the Lord thy God.' The orig. 
inal term VfTi'O shav signifies both what 
is false and what is oatn, and as both 
senses are undoubtedly to be included 
in the term, it lays a foundation for a 
twofold .view of the prohibition ; for- 
bidding (1) A\\ false swearing, all per- 
jury, all use of the holy name of God 
which should go to make him witness 
to a lie ; (2) All vain, light , frivolous 
swearing, including all cursing and 
swearing in common conversation, all 
blasphemy, and all rash, thoughtless, 
irreverent use of the titles and attri- 
butes of Jehovah. As a matter of 
course, the worshippers of the Most 
High must have frequent occasion to 
mention his name, and the scope of this 
commandment is to inculcate the ut- 
most reverence of that holy name which 
is but a symbol of every idea that can 
awaken awe, adoration, fear, and hom- 
age, in the bosoms of men or angels. 
If we were to indicate the point of the 
prohibition by specifying the directly 
opposite duty, it would be by adducing 
the words of the prophet, Is. 8. 13, 
^Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, 
and let him be your fear and yoar dread.' 
In perfect consistency, howeve^, with 
the tenor of this precept, appeals may 
be made to God, on suitable occasions, 
in the form of judicial oaths taken in 
confirmation of the- truth of our ^tate* 
meBts« Thaaxami^eofChiiat, andthe 



deelarations of the apostles, clearly in- 
timate the intrinsic lawfulness of oaths, 
and the scope of the third conunand- 
ment is primarily to inculcate a due 
degree of reverence in the use of such 
an invocation of the Deity. An oath 
is, in £atct, an act of religious worship, 
in which God is solemnly called upoa 
to witness the truth of the afiirmations 
made, and to act as puoisher of the 
crime if any peijury is conmiitted. It 
imports that we acknowledge him to 
be the infallible searcher of hearts, and 
the powerful and stem avenger of all 
falsehood, fraud, and deceit in such a 
solemn transaction; and no inferenoe 
can be plainer than that it is the height 
of irreligion and proianity to interpose 
that awful name in attestation of any 
thing that is false, fraudulent, or hypo- 
critical. The rule by which such an 
act is to be governed is expressly given, 
Jer. 4. 2, ' Thou shalt swear in truth, in 
judgment, and in righteousness,' and 
any deviaticNS. from this is an infraction 
of the precept before us, and though 
often accounted a trivial ofience among 
men, yet there is scarcely a more atro- 
cious or provoking crime in the sight 
of the infinitely true, and pure, and up- 
right Jehovah. The same general re> 
marks apply also to vows and voluntary 
engagements, which we assume upon 
ourselves and solemnly promise to ful- 
fil. To invoke the holy name of God 
on such occasions, to appeal to him as 
the omniscient voucher of our sincer- 
ity, and then to neglect, slight, or vio- 
late the obligations we have incurred is 
but an impious mockery of the majesty 
of Jehovah, which he will not fail to 
punish. 

But it is, perhaps, in common dis- 
course that this command is most fre* 
quently and fiagrantly disregarded. To 
say nothing of downright malignant- 
blasphemy, which happily is rare in a 
land of Bibles and churches, and the 
grosser imprecations which often assail* 
the ear from ftoSatkt and jjnpious lipSf 
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the pnctice of iatearlardiag our conver- 
sation with th^ words 'God,' 'Lord/ 
* Christ/ or the expressions ' the Lord 
Icnows/ 'heaven help me/ without ne- 
eessity, seriousness, or reverence, in- 
TolvesTBi measure of the guilt of trans- 
^vsssing the third commandment. Nor 
GUI it be denied that profane ttfriting 
is open to the same charge with pro/ane 
mpeaking. In the statement of matters 
ef fact by "way of testimony, the use of 
irreverent expressions may indeed be 
allowable, but nothing is more common 
than for writers of fiction to put the 
most revolting oaths into the mouths of 
their various personages ) and this they 
seem to think harmless, provided they 
contrive to mask the grossness of the 
language by dashes and -asterisks. But 
wherein this differs fiom any other pro* 
faneness, except in being more deliber- 
ate, and more pernicious in the way of 
example, it is not easy to see. To 
give ourirency to -such profane modes of 
speech, under pretence of their being 
necessary to the feithful portraiture of 
6hairacter and manners, incurs we- think 
little less guilt than that of originally 
itttering them.  The exhibition of tudi, 
manners, even by the greatest moral 
{lainter, can well be dispensed with. 

In fine, the rule of safety in this mat- 
ter is that laid down by our Lond in his 
bommentary on the rabbinical precepts, 
Mat. 5. 33~-97, 'Again ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old 
time. Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: But I say unto you, Swear not at 
all : neither by heaven ; for it is God's 
throne : nor by the earth ; for'itis his foot- 
stool : neither by Jerusalem ; -for it is the 
city of the great King: neither shalt thou 
swear by thine head, because thou canst 
not make one hair white or black. But 
let your communication be. Yea, yea; 
Nay^nay; for whatsoever is more than 
thtse Cometh of eviL'^«-«ir The Lord 
ttitt noe hoU hJim guUHBt^y kc, Heb. 
RpSl^.^b h. ytnakkehf wtil fu4 pr<h 



fiouniii puTiy tmidctnt, or dtar ; will 
not acquit. Gr. ov fin ^caBapt^tij Will not 
deanas; i. e.will not declare clean j wiil 
not abeolve. He will not let him go un* 
punished. It is an instuice oi the idiom, 
by no means infrequent in Hebrew, by 
which a negative mode of expression 
couches under it a strongly afiirmative 
idea. We have t^en in these words a 
virtual assurance from Jehovah himself 
that this precept cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. Men may not diseov^, 
or they may neglect t« punish, its vio« 
lations, and' even the hardened oon^ 
science of th>e simier may fail to rebuke 
him fm account of it ; but let it not be 
forgotten, that God will surely detect 
and punish the instilt thus put upon hii , 
great and glorious name. The words 
of inspiration clearly portray the char^ 
acter of those who trtoigress this com- 
mandment } Ps. 139.' 30, 'Thine enemt'es 
take thy name in vain.' The profane 
swearer is the open and avowed enemy 
of the high and holy God, and it is no 
more certain that there will be a judg- 
ment seat, before which the-bdld tran»> 
gressor must appear, than it is that he 
will be called to an account for his pro- 
fane trifling with the most sacred things 
in the universe ; 'And I wilt come near 
to you to judgment : and I will be a 
sirilt witness against the sorcerers, and 
iigainst the adulterers, and against fat^ 
sfvearirsj and against those that oppress 
th6 hireling in his wages, the widow, 
and the fatherless, and that turn aside 
the stmnger from' his right, and fear not 
me, saith the Ldrd of hosts.' Mai. 3. 5 
The remarkable passage Josh. 9. 19,120, 
shows in what light the children of Is'^ 
rael regarded the breach of their plight- 
ej^ faiih even to a portion of the devoted 
nations of Canaan ; 'But all the princes 
said unto all the congregation, We have 
sworn unto them by the Lord God of 
Israel: now therefore we may not touch 
them. This will we. do to them ; we 
will even let them live, Ust wrath be itpon 
ue^ bepaue9 ef the oath wkkh we eware 
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8 m Remember the sabbath-day 
to keep it holy. 

nch. 31. 13. 14. Lev. 19. 3, 30. & 80. 2. 
Deut. 9. IS. 

unto them,* Nor can we forbear in this 
connexion to advert to the fact, that the 
sin in question has often been followed 
by sudden and fearful marks of divine 
retribution, even in the present world. 
However it be accounted for, certain it 
is that in more than one well-attested 
instance men have fallen dead in the 
midst of the most horrid imprecations, 
aa if God had taken them at their word 
in 'calling upon him to seal their per- 
dition. We do not say that such cases 
are to be regarded as miraculous. It is 
very possible that the physical effects, 
caused by an unnatural degree of ex- 
citement of the passions, and the sud- 
den incursion of a violent pang or panic 
of conscience may have been sufficient 
to account for the result. Still such 
cases should be looked upon as solemn 
ivramings ; since it may be no less a real 
visitation of divine wriith for being 
made by the agency of natural laws 
acting upon the nervous system. It is 
to be considered also, that as this is a 
sin which aims perhaps more directly 
than any other at God ; one in which the 
inward spirit of the offender comes more 
immediately in collision with the spirit 
of God; it is not perhaps to be won- 
dered at that he should occasionally 
come out in more marked judgment 
against it. But however it be under- 
stood, this solemn denunciation of the 
Almighty ought to be to this command- 
ment what the restraining limits were 
around the hallowed base of Sinai, a 
sacred fence to guard it from unhallowed 
violation. 

THE FOURTH COMHANDHEBTT. 

8. Remember the eabibath day to keep 
U holy. Heb. tOtOd taT^ n» llSt 
xakor eth yom haehshdbbotK, remember 
the day of cestoHon, or rest. On the 



9 B Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work : 

B ch. 23. 12. A 31. 15. & 34. 21. Lev. 83, 3. 
Ezelu 90. 18. Luke 18. 14. 

import of the original word for ' Sai>> 
bath,' and on the origin, nature, and 
end of the institution in general, see 
Note on Gen. 2. 3. The term < remem- 
ber' in this connexion C^IDt zakor), 
implies more than the mere mental act 
of memory, as it is the only Hebrew 
word equivalent to our celebrate or com- 
memorate, importing that it was to be 
remembered by appropriate obeervaneet. 
If therefore the clause were to be ren- 
dered, ^Remember the sabbath day by 
way of commemoration or celebration,' 
it would bring us still nearer to iu 
genuine purport. Thus £x. 13. 3, 'Moses 
said unto the people, Remetnber (y\St 
zakor) this day, in which ye came out 
from £gypt,' where see Note.. But how 
was it to be remembered ? Not simply 
by mental reminiscenqe, but by speciid 
observance ; for it is added, ' There 
shall no unleavenM bread be eaten.' It 
could not be adequately remembered 
without beii^ kept in the manner pre* 
scribed. So also Ex. 12. 14, <This day 
shall be unto you for a memorial Cp*^T 
z^karon) j' and then the manner in 
which the precept should be complied 
with is immediately described, <ye shall 
keep it a feast by an ordinance for- 
ever.' So in the present case, the Sab- 
bath was to be remembered by practical 
ackno\i^edgment a& well as by bearing 
in mind, with special care, the stated 
season of its occurrence, and by cherish- 
ing the recollection of its early appoint- 
ment as a memorial of God's rest at the 
close of the work of creation. Accord- 
ingly, in the parallel passage, Deut. 6. 
12, the language is not 'remember the 
sabbath to sanctify it,' but 'keep the 
sabbath day,' no doubt with the design 
to intimate that these two terms in this 
connexion were equivalent. Thus too 
we leam, from Lev. 23. 3, that on the 
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sabbftth there was to be a holy convoeOr 
ttofij or an assembly of the people, at 
the tabernacle j as afterwards at the 
temple, for the public worship of God, 
as if this were the appropriate mode of 
remembering the sabbath; 'Six days 
shall work be done ; but the seventh 
day is the. sabbath of rest, an holy con- 
vocation; ye shall do no work therein : 
it is the sabbath of the Lord in all your 
dwellings.' But in addition to the 'holy 
convocation,* the Israelites were re- 
quired to offer a greater number of sacri- 
fices on that than on other days, Numb. 
S8. 9, 10, and we cannot question that 
these various services were understood 
to enter essentially into the due observ- 
ance of this hallowed season. It con- 
sequently leads us to the inevitable in- 
ference, that the sabbath is not properly 
or adequately kept unless it be distin- 
guished from other days by being in a 
special manner devoted to the duties of 
public tis well tts private worship. 

It is doubtless true that this com- 
mandment is not so purely monU or 
self-enforced in its own nature as the 
rest. Although the consecration of a 
certain portion of our time to the im- 
mediate service of God may perhaps be 
admitted' to be of moral obli]gationy yet 
the exact proportion, as well as the 
particular day, may be considered as of 
pos&ive institution, and therefore some- 
^'hat more of a Jewish aspect is given 
to this precept than to either of the 
others. For this reason some in all 
periods of the church have been led to 
question whether it is properly to be 
considered as still remaining in force 
under the Christian dispensation, par- 
ticularly as no express mention is made 
of it in the New Testament. But as it 
w«6 itr its substantial features no doubt in 
existence long before the period of the 
Jewish economy, as it forAis an inte* 
gral part of that oolleetion of precepts 
which was spoken frond heaven byth^ 
voice of God, and was afterwards writ^ 
ICD.i^ the fiagdr of God on the tabled 

23* 



of stone, it would not be easy to ofier a 
stronger argument in proof of the per- 
petuity of its obligation. Not doubting, 
therefore, that an institution which was 
binding &e/or« the law is equally binding 
after it, unless distinctly repealed, we 
have only to remark, that the particular 
day in the week is not specified \ it is, 
^remember the sabbath day,' — ^not the 
* seventh day' — ' to keep it holy.' All 
that the commandment expressly re- 
quires is, to observe a day of sacred 
rest after every six days of labor. 
The seventh day indeed is to be kept 
holy, but not a word is here said as to 
the point from which the reckoning is 
to begin. The * seventh day' is not so 
much the seventh according to any par- 
ticular method of computing the sep- 
tenary cycle, as in reference to Ihs six 
working days before-itientioned j every 
seventh day in rotation after six of la- 
bor. The Jewish sabbath was kept on 
our Saturday, but we act equally in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and the letter of 
this commandment by keeping it on Sun- 
day; and as this was the day on which otn 
Lord arose from the dead, it has come 
to be appropriately designated as *the 
Lord's day,' and as such has been ob- 
served as the Christian sabbath from 

the earliest periods of the church. 

IT To keep it holy. Heb. TOnpJ lekad- 
deshOf to sanctify ^' ' On the import of 
this term see Note on Gen. 5. 3. 

9. Six days shdlt thou tabor , and do 
all thy tix)rk. Heb. "jn3»ii?3 ^D kol 
melaktekOf ail thy btmness or servile 
work, it coiAes from the ancient root 
*Tlni iddky to send, to depute, from 
which also comes "I^JjD malak, a mes^ 
sender, and properly signifies all that 
varied service and iflihistry to the per- 
formance of which servants were sent 
or despatehidf and about which they 
were employed. It plainly refers to 
the daily routine of ordinary secular 
employments, all which were to be dili- 
gently pursued W the six working dsys» 
and religiously sU^ended on the set^ 
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10 Bat cIm •«e¥Wtli dxy is the i stranger that is within thy | 
sabbath of the Lord thy God : ( 11 For q«i six days the Lk>]^ 
M il thou shalt not do any work, | heayen and earth, the sea ai| 
thou^ nor thy son, nor thr daugh- "^^ ~ ^"^ 
ter, ihy man-eenrant, nor thy maid- 
senrant, nor thy cattle, pnor thy 



at^s-duitw 
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cull or day of rest. As the words be- 
loi^ to tlie first taUe, which is not de- 
sigMd to tesch us our duties to our- 
selves or oar neighbors, but to God, 
they are not in their intrinsic import 
so strictly frteeptive or imperativef ss 
ptrwuMtiv, Though they do in Their 
spirit inculcate the duty of actiTe snd 
exemplary diligence in the season of 
it, yet their primary drift is, undoubt- 
edly, to dejine that season; to teach 
us within what bounds our labor is to 
be circumscribed, in contradistinction 
to the allotted time of rest. In mak- 
ing this disposal of time, however, the 
Most High of course reserved to him- 
self the right of occasionally setting 
apart some one or more of those six 
days for religious services, and we are 
not to consider it as any infringement 
upon the original precept if extraordi- 
nary seasons of fasting, thanksgiving, 
and worship should occasionally be set 
apart in like numner^by civil or eccle- 
siastical authority. 

10. Tke tevtnth day is th€ sabbath of 
the Lord thy God. Heb. tm'^'i tOO 
y^HiiVi shabboth laikwah Eloheka, a 
sabbath to Jehovah thy (jfod. That is, 
the sabbath appointed by and conse- 
crated to the Lord thy God ; the sab- 
bath in which God asserts a special in- 
terest, which he peculiarly claims as 
his own, and which we cannot refuse to 
sanctify to him without being guilty of 
a kind of sacrilege, and appropriating 
to ourselves what properly belongs to 
another. In accordance with this phrase- 
ology we find it said, Lev. 26. 2, <Ye 
shall keep my sabbath.' Is. 66. 4, <For 



that in them is, and restei 
seventh day: wherefore the^ 
blessed the sabbath-day, and^ 
lowed it. 
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thus saith the Lord unto the eunu 
that keep my sabbaths, and choose 

things that please me,' &c. IT it 

thou shalt not do any icorfc, &c. Tl 
is, no secular or servile work, nothi 
pertaining to a mere worldly callii 
Works of piety, necessity, and chan\ 
are of course excepted, as these consji 
entirely with the spirit of that day, a 
a day of holy rest ; for * the sabbst^ 
was made for man, and not man for tht 
sabbath.' It is obvious, however, that 
all works of a different character are to 
be excluded from the hallowed hours of 
the sabbath, and our afiairs should be ^ 
previously so arranged, that the sacred 
duties of the Lord's day may be inter- 
rupted as little as possible ; nor should 
any thing be considered as a work of 
necessity on that day, which can be 
done before the sabbath, or delayed till 
ti^er it. All buying and selling, pay- 
ing wages, settling accounts, gatherings 
harvests, clearing out of vessels frois 
port, making up, sorting, or tranqporU 
ing of mails, writing letters of busisest 
or amusement, reading books, papeiSj 
or pamphlets on ordinary subjects, tri- 
fling visits, joumies, excursions, or oon> 
versation on tbpics merely secular, an 
inconsistent with * keeping a day holy 

unto the Lord.' IT Thou nor thy wHi 

nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servaiUf 
&c. This part of the precept goes not 
only to extend the obligation, but alio 
to secure the privileges of the sabbath 
to every class and condition of men. 
The wife indeed is not mentioned, be* 
cause she is supposed to be one with the 
husbsnd, and as cooperating with him of 
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VuTse in carrying into execution every 
^^ ^mm&ndment of God. But the rest of 
j^^ ^ftie family, sons and daughters) male and 
f2,|.gTfeniale servants, are specified in such a 
j^ ^.way as to throw upon heads of families 
•^ **the responsibility of uniting aU their 
household establishment in the due ob- 
serf ance of the day. Whatever relief, 
refreshment, or rest may be intended to 
jj cflDiKi ^ afforded by the institution, servants 
ju and even cattle are to be sacredly con- 
. sidered as entitled to its merciful provi- 
1 -, sions. It is indeed the destiny of man 
^ ^ that he should earn his bread by the 
^TtaSi ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ brow, but the sabbath is 
iodcb ^aciously bestowed upon him as a re- 
lief to that destiny. His mental energy 
and bodily health are to be renewed by 
its leisure ; and God who has thus be- 
stowed upon man the substantial bless- 
ing of a periodical cessation from toil, 
has decreed the same privilege to the 
menial classes and the inferior animals. 
The rest therefore so kindly provided 
by the Creator for servants and cattle 
ought not to be unnecessarily broken. 
The domestic, on that day, should be re- 
leased, as far as possible, from his or- 
dinary labors, and the beast which has 
served us faithfully during the week, 
should not be deprived of his share of 
the general repose. Were this law but 
duly observed, the servants in many 
families would be spared that labor on 
the sabbath which now too often pre- 
vents their attending to any religious 
duty. Nor would the use of horses for 
travelling so extensively disgrace our 
own and other Christian lands. Many 
a driver and ostler, who knows no ces- 
sation from his daily task, would be 
found frequenting the place of worship ; 
and many a poor animal, which now 
pants under the lash of the sabbath, 
would then be permitted to recover 
Strength for the ensuing six days of in- 
evitable labor.— IT Nor thy stranger" 
that is ioithin thy gates. That is, with- 
in thy cities, as exphiined in the Notei 
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on Gen.J2S, 17< Gr. 6 vpomjXvros h ira- 
potK(ji)v tv aoij the proselyte dwelling 
among thee. £ven the strangers who 
might be resident among the Israelites, 
are here required to acknowledge the 
authority of the law sanctifying the saV 
bath day ; which is in other words re- 
cognising the right of the Israelites to 
demand that strangers should pay a rev- 
erent respect to the institutions, civil 
and religious, of the people among 
whom they sojourned. For otherwise 
how could this charge be embraced in 
the duty of the Israelites? But the 
thing was in itself in the highest de- 
gree reasonable and proper. If such a 
stranger were a proselyte of the class 
called proselytes of righteousneaa or 
justice f it was of course incumbent up- 
on him to conform to all the observ- 
ances of the Hebrews. If he were mere- 
ly a proselyte of the gate, who had re- 
nounced idolatry without receiving i»r- 
cumcision, still it was fitting that he 
should rest from his labors on the sab- 
bath day, and not, by engaging in them, 
disturb those who were desirous at that 
time of quietly devoting themselves to 
the duties of public and private worship. 
It vras doing as he would be done by in 
similar circumstances. 

11. For in six days the Lord made, 
kc: We are here reminded of the origin 
of the sabbath, by way of enforcing its 
observance by an approjiriate sanction. 
It was designed for a memorial of the 
creation of the world, and therefore to 
be observed to the glory of the Creator 
who made heaven and earth. All the 
perfections of the Godhead, accbrdiogly, 
which are so conspicuously displayed 
in the wondrous fabric of creation, and 
in that providence by which it is upheld 
and governed, should be devoutly con* 
templated and adored on that solemn 
day. Upon comparing this passage with 
Deut. 5. 15, a different reason seeiAs to 
be given for the observifince of the sab- 
bath ', < And remember that thou wast a 
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12 IT rHcttoar thy father and thy 

rch.23. 86. Lev. 19. 3. Dent. 9. 16. Jor. 
85. 7, 18, 10. Matt. 15. 4. * 19. 19. Mark 7. 
iadElO.19. Lake 18. 80. £phe8.6. S. 



serrant in the land of Egypt) and that 
the Lord thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretch^ 
ed-eut arm : therefore the Lord thy Ciod 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath- 
day.' But the two are by no means in* 
consistent with each other. The firsts 
taken from the creatioui was well known 
and continued valid of course ; but the 
second, taken from the deliverance from 
£gypt| was merely superadded to the 
first in order to give more force to the 
sense of obligation by coupling it with 
the memory of an important event in 
their national history. It would seem 
too that the allusion in the latter case 
had special respect to that clause of the 
piecept which enjoins the duty of mas- 
ters in regard to their servants. While 
the Israelites were in Egypt in a state of 
slavery they were no doubt restricted 
by their despotic oppressors from ob- 
serving the sabbath as they otherwise 
would. But now when set at liberty 
and permitted to serve God according 
to the precepts of their religion, he just- 
ly expected that they should make a 
right use of their liberty, and deal more 
mercifully with their servants than the 
Egyptians had dealt with them; and 
particularly that they should permit 
them to rest one day in seven, that is, 
as often as they did themselves. 

For a more extended and elaborate 
view of the origin, design, obligation, 
and due observance of the holy sabbath, 
the reader is referred to Edwards' and 
Bwight's Theology, and to the Trea- 
tises of Bp. Wilson, Gumey, Humph- 
ley, Agnew, Waterbury, and Kings- 
bory, in. which is accumulated an im- 
nense fund of argumentative and prac- 
tical matter relative to this divine in- 
atitation. 



mother ; that thy days may be long' 
upon the land wnich the Lord tfay 
God gireth thee. 



SECOND TABLE. 

THE rirtH CO^MANDJfENf . 

12. Honor thy father and thy mother, 
&C. Heb. mS kabcdj from TDD ka- 
bad, to be heavy; thence applied to 
weight of character, dignity, or what 
entitles one to respect, honor, diatin' 
guished esteem. Accordingly in the Piel 
conjugation it signifies to regard, treat, 
or practically declare one as worthy of 
honor. It is directly opposed to the 
word ^^p kalal, to make light of, to set 
light by, to account mean, vile, or worth» 
less. Accordingly we find this term em- 
ployed to signify a conduct, the reverse 
of that enjoined in this precept ; as Deut. 
27. 16. < Cursed be he that setteth light 
^V (nbp^ makleh) his father or his 
mother.' Ezek. 22. 7, /In thee have 
they set light by (ijpn hikallu) father 
and mother.' From the same root "j33 
kabad, comes the original word for glory, 
11D!3 kabod, whence the Apostle has, 
2 Cor. 4. 17, 'Weight of glory,' and 
Peter, 2 Pet. 2. 10, denominates magis* 
trates So^at, glories, from the weight 
of character attached to them. Comp. 
Note on Gen. 31. 1. In Lev. 19. 3, and 
Deut. 6. 16, the word »^*i yara, to fear, 
to reverence is substituted, but obvious- 
ly with the same import. The grand 
duty here inculcated is that oi filial 
piety, embracing that, entire class of 
duties which children owe to their par- 
ents. The foundation of these duties is 
laid in the nature of t,he relation which 
parents and children sustain to each 
other, and they are so obvious that chil- 
dren themselves, even at a very tender 
age, are capable of feeling deeply their 
obligation. Parents are under God the 
immediate authors of the being pf cbil- 
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dren. It is to their parents that they 
O'we their preservation, sustentatioai 
snd protection during that helpless pe- 
riod in which they are utterly incapable 
of taking care of themselres. The hearts 
of parents are full of the kindest affec- 
tion — loTCi tender solicitude, pity, sym- 
pathy, benevolencft-*towards their chil> 
dren, affections which show themselves 
in the most painful exertions, toils, 
watchings, privations, sacrifices of com- 
fort and ease, of which human nature is 
capable. They willingly undergo hard- 
ship, encounter peril, incur expense, and 
jeopard their lives and their health to 
promote the welfare of their ofispring. 
And children, when they are more ad- 
vanced in age, come of course into the 
lull participation of all the temporal ad- 
yantages of their parents' station in life, 
whether of wealth, honor, or respect- 
ability. Indeed it is in great measure 
for their children that parents live and 
labor in the world. 

For these and similar reasons parents 
most justly claim what the great Parent 
of all here claims for them. And as 
they have affections and perform actions 
nearly akin to those of God towards us, 
they may properly be deemed in a sense 
his representatives, the lively images 
o^ him in whom we live and move and 
have our being, and on that account en- 
titled to a special veneration from their 
children. God himself, we know, in 
order to endear himself to our hearts, 
and to win more effectually our obedi- 
ence, assumes the title o{ Father, and 
on this ground lays a special claim to 
oar respect ; ^f I be a father, where is 
mine honor V And it is remarkable that 
while the duties owe4 to other men are 
termed justice, or charity, or courtesy, 
or liberality, or gratitude, those due to 
parents in most languages are compris- 
ed under the title of ptely, implying 
something divine iR the objects of them. 
Who indeed does not feel that it is 
something tnare dum iigustioe to wrong 
k parent ', that it is nwri- than unchwit- 



aUeiiess to refuse them succor or relitf ; 
that it is more than incivility to be un- 
kind to them ; that it- is more than sor- 
did avarice to withhold aid from their 
necessities ? Who is not prompted at 
once to brand such conduct as impiety f 
Indeed the language of inspiratioii ex- 
pressly confirms this view of the sub- 
ject, 1 Tim. 5. 4, ^If any widow have 
children or nephews (i. e. grandchil- 
dren) let them learn first to eKow piety 
{swe0ttv) at home, and to requite 
their parents ; for that is good and ac- 
ceptable before God;' where the tcarro 
employed is the proper one for expresa* 
ing piety towards God. 

As to the precise import of the pre- 
cept, it will perhaps be more distinctly 
gathered from the several parallel in- 
junctions scattered through the Old and 
New Testament ; * Ye shall fear every 
man his mother and his father, aoa 
keep my sabbath ; I am the Lord your 
God.' 'My son, keep thy father's conk 
mandment, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother.' 'Children, obey your pa* 
rents in the Lord ', for this is right.' 
'Children obey your parents in all tbjipgs, 
for this is well pleasing unto the Loi^.' 
In these-passages the phraseolt^ i^ so 
varied, as to make it evident that the 
precept implies not only an abstract 
sentiment, a cordial inward respect an4 
esteem for their persons, but also obe- 
dience to their lawful commands, sub^ 
mission to their rebukeS} instructions, 
and corrections, deference to their coun- 
sels, and sincere endeavors to promote 
their comfort, particularly in old age, 
when by affording them a maintenance 
we can in some measure requite their 
care of our infancy and childhood. If 
such are the duties of children, let pa- 
rents, on the other hand, remember that 
correspondent duties rest upon them. 
Though children are not absolved from 
the obligation of this qommandment by 
the misconduct of their parents, yet in 
the nature of things it is impossible 
thfl^ they should y^eld the same hearty 
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i^ipect and veti^ratioii to the unwor* 
thy as to the worthy, iMfr does God 
require a child to pay an irraiumal 
honor to his parents. If his parents 
«re- atheists, he cannot honor them as 
Christians. If they are prayerless and 
profane, he cannot honor them as reli- 
gions'. If they are worldly, avaricious, 
overreaching, unscrupulous as to vera* 
city and honest dealing, he cMuiot honor 
them As exemplary, uprfght) conscien- 
tious, and spiritually minded. If they 
are intemperate and abandoned he can- 
tid% honor them as sober and virtuous, 
nor truly speak of them as such: But 
a child is obliged to think aa well us he 
can of his parents, and to conceal their 
Ikults, unless the good of society ob* 
viously requires their exposure. He is 
to obey them in all things where their 
commands do not come in conflict with 
those of God. In that «ase children are 
not at liberty to obey j they are under 
ftn antecedent obligation ; they are im- 
periously bound by their duty to God 
to adhere to truth, to honesty, to justice. 
Bui in all such casiss there is heed of 
thej^tmost caution,- and of a positive 
asJiiurance that the thing declined is as 
cletfrly forbidden by God as bbedience 
to ps^rents is commanded by him. Other- 
wise^children cannot be warranted^ in 
V^fusing to obey parental injunctions. 
'"That thy days tituy be long in the 
iandj&c. Heb' *psr«^'^ V?aS lemdan 
ydarikun , that they may prolong. That 
is, as Leclerc ahd some others under* 
stand it, that thy father and- mother, by 
their prayers in thy behalf, by the bles- 
tiings of heaven which they shall in- 
'Voke, may be the m^ans of prolonging 
tby days upon the land where thou 
dwellest. But the idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue is such that we are not required 
io interpret the Word 'they' of parrats, 
and' from the illustration wMch we 
have given of this usage of speech in 
the Note on Geh. 16. 14,' it will be evi- 
dent that our translation 'presenVs the 
tight rendering, HhAtthy dieyb maybe 



prolonged/ feUowing herein tbe Or. 

ayaSmi '^ '^^ moyest be long'tliMfed 
upon tke good land, fee, where by tbe 
way, we may remark that nyaBni good 
is gratuiUwisly inserted, but probably 
with a view to indicate that they ufider- 
stood the word < laod^ of the land of 
promise, instead of 'earth' as it is fre- 
quently rendered. A similar pbrase- 
ology occurs Job, 4. 19, ' Which are 
crushed before the mothj' Heb. Tbey 
crush them before the moth. Ch. 7. 3, 
'Wearisome nights are appointed to 
me j' Heb. They appoint to me Dveari- 
some nights. So in the New Test&> 
ment, Luke 16. 9, '- That they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations ;' 
i. e. that ye may be received. The 
parallel promise in Deut. 5. 16, has a 
slight additional clause, 'That thy days 
may be prolonged,' a}nd that it may go 
toell with theef ih 'the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee,' and this 
sense of the promise is confirmed by 
the apostle's citation, Eph. 6. 3, 'That 
it may be well with thee, and that than 
mayest- live long on the earth.' In 
other eases the prolonging of the dsjrs 
is attributed directly and actively to 
the person of whose conduct it is the 
result. Thus Deut. 22. 7, 'But thou 
shah in any wise let the dam go, and 
take the young to thee ; that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou may* 
est prolong thy da^s.* This command- 
ment is indeed cited by the apostle as 
the -first that has a special promise 
annexed to it — for the -promise added 
to the second commandment is rather 
general to all those that love God, or 
annexed to the (lue observance of- the 
whole law, than of that single pre- 
cept — ^but the promised' blessing is evi- 
dently one that would in a great meas- 
ure flow as a natural consequence from 
the due observance of the precept. God 
assures them that their permanence and 
•prosperity in tbe knd' of < their, expected 
jKJfBsesston woidd ' depend upon . tbefr 
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obedience to tliis command ; and in that 
lie merely states what would be found 
to be the result of general experience in 
the course of his providencci that the 
early habit of respect and reverence to 
parents and superiors, would tend ta 
the peacefiil and prosperous existence 
of society^ by removing the causes of 
internal discord and decays while, as 
to individuals, the salutary restraint of 
the passions, and the cultivation of a 
quiet, gentle demeanor would of itself 
go far towards lengthening the term of 
human life. But however this may be, 
due reverence for parents will be found 
to consist with reverence .to God and 
his institutions, and where this is the 
case in any community he will display 
hi# favor and crown them with the bles- 
sings of long life and temporal pros- 
perity. 

That this promise hat} respect prima* 
rily to the chosen people, to whom God 
was now about to give the land of Ca- 
naan, is unquestionable; and to them it 
was doubtless made in a national as 
well as in an individual character. It 
was a pledge on the part of God that if 
they evinced a strict obedience to this 
command, he would grant them, as a 
people, a loag continuance in their own 
land in despite of all the attempts of 
their enemies to conquer and dispossess 
them. This seems to be confirmed by 
the parallel language of Deut. 4* 26, 
*Ye shall soon utterly perish from off 
the land wfaereunto tye gO- over Jordan 
to possess it ; yt shall «ot prolong your 
duiys upon itf but shall utterly be, des- 
troyed.^ V. 38, ' Ye shaU walk id all 
the ways which the Lord your God 
hath cemiinanded you, that ye may- live, 
andthat it may be well with you, and 
that yi may prolong your days in the 
kmi which ye khaUposBese,^ V. 40. 
^hou Shalt 'keep therefore his statutes 
ind his commandments^ which I ofmi* 
INiid thte'this day, that it may go well 
nth Uiee, and with thy children after 
ibMfWaAikattktn/i mmyeat prolong thy 



days upon the earth (rather, upon the 
land), which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, for ever.' .Ch. 32. 46, 47, *And 
he said unto them, Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I testify among 
you this day, which ye shall command 
your children to observe to do, all the 
words of this law. For it is not a vain 
thing for you : because it is your life ; 
and through this thing ye ehaU prolong 
your days in the land whither ye go 
over Jordan to poetess it.' Accordingly 
we find, that when God threatens the 
nation with, being carried captive out 
of their own land for their sins, he par- 
ticularly mentions this among other 
procuring causes of their calamities, the . 
not honoring their parents; Ezejc. 22.7, 
12, 15, 'In thee have they set light by 
fiaither and mother. — Behold therefore — . 
I will scatter thee among the heathen, 
and disperse thee in the countries.' 
But the apostle, £ph. 6. 2, 3, cites this, 
commandment as if the promise still 
held good under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and this fact is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the spirit, 
the principle, of the promise is still 
acted upon under the moral government • 
of Jehovah. £ven at the present day, 
it can scarcely be doubted that, as a 
general fact, those who are exemplary 
in the disoharge of filial duties be- 
come the objects of a specially reward' 
ing providence in the longer enjoyment * 
of life and of those temporal blessings 
which make it desirable. On the other 
hand, what close observer of the retri- 
butive dealings, of God, can question 
that in inultitudes of cases the untimely 
deaths of the young have been the judi^ 
cial consequences of disobedience to 
their parents ? In how many instances 
has the confession been extorted from 
convicted felons, that the first step in 
their downward career was despising 
the commands of parents, and the next . 
the breach of the holy sabbath ? And 
it would seem as if the connexion be- 
tweenthsse two iorms of transgiessioui 
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was expressly recognised in the page of 
inspiration, from their hetng conjointly 
prohibited ; Lev. 19. 3, * Ye shall fear 
every man his mother and his father , and 
keep my sabbaths ;' as if it were to be 
expected, as a matter of course, that he 
who dishonored his parents would ha- 
bitually profane the sabbath. 

At the same time, it is not to be 
considered as militating with the verity 
of this promise, if many children dis- 
tinguished for filial piety should be cut 
off in their tender years. This no doubt 
was the case with thousands of the seed 
of Jacob, and the same thing happens 
to multitudes in every age. It is suffi- 
cient to vindicate the truth of the prom- 
ise, if it holds good as a general fact in 
the divine administration. And even 
in the cases that constitute the appa- 
tent exceptions, the early called may 
be taken from the evil to come j and if 
the years that would have been spent 
on earth are spent in heaven, it cannot 
be said that the promise fails of its 
fulfilment. God is certainly tts good as 
his word when he is better, 

«HE SIXTH COmrANDBSHT^ 

13. Thx»u Shalt not kill. Heb. M^ 
nS^n Ul tirtzahay tkou ahait not mur- 
der, Gr. ov 0ov£u«(j, id. Chal. *Thou 
ihalt not kill a soul;' i. e. a person 
•The original HSI rafara^., from being 
in several instances applied to violent 
heaiingy breakingy contv^iony and from 
^general usage, more properly signifies 
the violent y unjust y taking of life, which 
is usually denominated murdet. In 
AnJi^c it signifies to overwhelm vHth 
stones J to stone to death y to smash a ser* 
pent^s head with a stone. It is thus 
distinguished from a'lH haragy also 
translated to kUly but which is more le- 
gitimately employed to designate that 
kind oiXegfa killing which is the result 
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of the sentence of the magistrate. There 
are some few exceptions to this remarki 
as Num. 35. 27—30, as also vv. 1 1 , 23, 25, 
of the same chapter, where it is used 
not only of inconsiderate and fortiiitoiis 
homicide, or chance-medley, but also 
of killing a malefactor, which was per- 
mitted, and even commanded \ but the 
distinction holds good in the main, and 
the slightest reflection will convince 
any one that in this precept it must 
have reference to an unlawful and «»- 
just taking of life. The latter Tcrb 
Xn harag is applied also to the slaying 
of brute beitstSy which |T21 ratzah never 
is. The scope and spirit of the injunc- 
tion is therefore evident. As life is the 
greatest of earthly blessings, and the 
grand foundation of enjoying all others, 
God is here pleased to make known the 
sacredness which he would have at- 
tached to so inestimable a boon. The 
sixth commandment plants an inviola- 
ble guard around human life. It for- 
bids the wanton extinction of that vital 
principle which was breathed into man's 
nostrils by the Deity himself, and the 
obUteration of that image of God which 
constituted the glory of Adam at his 
creation. The infliction of capital pan* 
ishment for capital crimeS) by the sen- 
tence of the magistrate is not here for- 
bidden, as such a sentence is virtually 
involved in the Noachic precept, < He 
that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed;' and confirmed by 
other passages of the Scriptures Nor 
is it probably to be interpreted as pro- 
hibiting the taking life in self-defenoe ; 
iniAu/uJ war, or in a personal attack, 
where one knows that the killing of an 
assailant or the loss of his own life is 
the only alternative. In any other caie 
we think it may be seriously donbted 
whether the non^resisting spirit of the 
NfW Tettament preceptt does not.it' 
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quire us rather to follow the example 
of the martyrs, who overcame by * not 
loving their lives unto death.' If man 
mrere contemplated merely in reference 
to his earthly existence, we do not 
know that there could be any doubt on 
the subject; but when we take into 
view the fact that he is to live forever, 
that his present state and actions are 
intimately connected with a system of 
tetributions that extend into eternity, 
we cannot be sure that the morat im- 
preuion of an example of meek, un- 
resisting suffering at the hands of wick- 
ed ot cruel men, may not be more im- 
|>ortant to the best interests of the uni- 
verse, than that of the contrary course. 
The immediate effect is no doubt dis- 
astrous to him who is the victim, and 
It is fQr the time an apparent unrecom- 
pensed triumph of might over right. 
But still, considering how easily God 
can compensate in another world such 
a noble sacrifice for the apprehended 
honor of his name, and also what a 
tendency it has to awaken all the vir- 
tuous sensibilities of the universe in 
reprobation and vindication of such an 
outrage upon suffering innocence, we 
cannot satisfy ourselves that the gospel 
precepts, ' resist not evil,' * avenge not 
yourselves,' are not to be understood 
ia their broadest and most literal ac- 
ceptation, at far ai th$ taking of human 
iife in Hlf'defence is eoneemed. 

As the great point aimed at in this 
commandment is the security of human 
life, it of course levels its prohibition 
against wilful murder, suicide, duelling, 
offensive war, all the slaughter flowing 
ftom sauguinary laws, oppressions, per- 
secutions, and whatever tends directly 
to shorten our oWn lives, or those of 
others. The spirit of the precept plain- 
ly interdicts all those callings, occupa- 
tions, and practices which are injurious 
to the health or safety of the commu- 
nity, such as the manufacture or sale of 
inides of diet or beverage which we 
hate etery' reason to behete will be 
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abused, to the hurt or the death of 
men's bodies, to say nothing of their 
effects on the andying soul. In like 
manner all incompetent practice of the 
medical art; all competing trials of 
speed in steamboats ; all pugilistic com- 
bats, and whatever goes to wound, crip- 
ple, or maim the body, and thus endan- 
ger life, comes fairly within the range' 
of what is forbidden by the sixth com- 
mandment. As far as the spiritual im- 
port of the command is concerned, it is 
clear, from the New Testament inters 
pretation, that all envy, revenge, hatred, 
malice, or sinful anger ; all that insult-' 
ing language which provokes to wrath 
and murder ; and all undue indulgence 
of that pride, ambition, or covetous- 
ness, which prompt to it, are virtually- 
prohibited by the precept, ^Thou shall 
not kill.' Mat. 6. 21, 22, < Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever 
shall kill, shall be in danger of the 
judgment'. But I say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in dangar of 
the judgment : ' and whosoever shall say 
to his brother. Race, shall be in danger 
of the council : but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of heU- 
fire.' 1 John, 3. 15—17, < Whosoever 
hateth his brother, is a murderer: and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him. Hereby perceive 
We the love of God, because he laid 
down hts life for us : and we ought tv 
lay down our lives for the brethren, fiat 
whoso hath this world's good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from hiai, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him.' ' 

THE SETEinnB QOMlCAlfDlfBllT. 

14. Thou thalt not commit aduUery. 
Reb. t)&On M^ to tinaph. The original 
root, tfQ n/taph in its primary and legi-^ 
timate Import denotes adultery in the 
strict and exclusive sense of the term, er 
that unlawful eomnierca <tf the MMft^ 
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which takes. place between pai^Ues one or 
hoth pf whom are married. It is thus dis* 
tin^shed from rOT za^i^j the word ap- 
plied to lewdness, fomicatioii; or whore- 
dom in general. This is^lain irom pre-, 
donunant usage. Thus Lev. 20. 10, *And 
the man that commiiteth adidtery (tjiftS^ 
yinaph) with another man's wife, even 
he that committeth adultery (J^HC^ yi- 
naph) with his neighbor'^ wife, the 
adulterer (C]K3 noeph) and the a^ul- 
tiress (nSDfiO noapheth) shall surely be 
put to d^ath.' £zek. 16. 32, 'As a wife 
that commitleth adultery (tl^ii!2')7t^ Aom- 
tnendapheth)f which taketh strangers 
instead of her husband.' Hos. 4. 14, 
'Therefore your daughters shall commit 
y^oredom (n3*^5Tri tiznenah) , and your 
spouses shall commit adultery (H^tVCV'i 
tendaphnak).' Prov. 6. 32, 'Whoso com- 
mitteth adultery {MC noeph) with, a 
woman lacketh understanding.' That 
'woman' here is equivalent to 'wife' 
is evident from its beii^g immediately 
add^ f ^For je^lou&y is the rage of a 
man; therefor he will not spare in. the 
4ay pf vengeance ;' implying that he 
would be prompted' severely to «.venge 
his wife's dishonor. In accordance with 
this we find this precept rendered in the 
Greek by a term, (ftatxsvta) which al- 
ways signifies what in our language, i^ 
termed advUtry, Mat. 5. 32^ 'Whoso- 
evciT shall put away his wjfe saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
eomffMt adultery (itoLxavdai) ; and who- 
i^ver shall marry her that Is divorced 
conwiitteth adultery (fun j^arai ) ,' This 
was because that in the ?ye of the di- 
vine law she was still considered as 
rightfully the. wife of the divorcing hus* 
band. , Rom. 7. S, '$o thenj^ if while her 
husband liveth, she be married to an- 
other man, sh% shall be called an adu/- 
tsress (jwotxaAtO* ^Qt if her husband 
be dead, she is free from that law; so 
that she is no . adultereu (nqvxaXis) 
though, she be married to another man,' 
Kpr is there any other passage through* 
9ttt t^e Neyf Testament wWe . i*»tx^tft9 



adultery, is used to signify any other 
species of uncleanness. Th^ appropri* 
ate Greek term for sins of lewdness in 
general is i^opveia usually rendered ybr- 
nication. But this latter term in Scrip- 
ture usage if of much wider import than 
the former ; in fact it includes the form- 
er in numerous instances. Thus a mav' 
ried woman, Mat. 5. 32 — 19. 9, Is said 
to be guilty of ^ofvcia, which our trans- 
lators hfi^ve rendere4/omtc£rfton, though 
her crime is really qdultery. Accord- 
ingly both iropvsui and fiotx^iq, are used. 
Rev. 2. 21, 22, in reference to sa adu/- 
terqus intercourse ^ 'I gave her space to 
repent of her /ornica^ton(irop»',e(a) ; and 
she repented not. Behold, I will cast 
her into a bed, and them ^hat commit 
adultery (noi^evovroi) with her^' &c. 
Again, a mai;i that has his father's wife, 
and so is guilty of incest, is said to be 
guilty of nopveiff I Cor. 6. J, *It is i;e- 
ported commonly^ that there is fornica- 
tion (iropvsta) among you, and such/or- 
nication (itopnLo) as is not so much as 
named unong the Gentiles^ i^at one 
should have his father's wife.' Here 
it is evident that the. word must be un- 
derstood to mean in general any. unlaw- 
ful kind of sexual commerce, of which 
incest is one. For, it cannot be supposed 
that the apostle.^neant to say. that for- 
nicotian was not n^med among the Gen- 
tiles ', as it was ^n fact very common. 
But what he designs to say is this, that 
out of many kinds of vopvfia there was 
one, viz., a man's }i9ving his father's 
wife, which was not heard of among the 
Gentiles, notwithstanding they were in 
great measure given up to fornication. 
Comp., to the same effect Rev, 17, l,2i 
-^18, 3. Hos. 3. 3, from, all which it is 
evident that vopypua \s a general term, 
including under it every species of illicit 
sexual connexion, and answers perhaps 
correctly to our English word leiodnesi 
or licentioM^esSf , . 

Froni the wofp of the foregoing re- 
marks it cannotj we think, be. question- 
ed that the seTe^^ comoiandment ii 
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pbinfeil primarily and jpredominantly I stitution would inevita'bly make havoc 



against tlie sin of adtUtery. Conse- 
quently the words of Christ, Mat. 5. 27, 
28^ are doubtless to be understood as re- 
ferring especially to this precept thus 
understood ; ^ Ye have heard that it hath 
beei^ said by them of old t;me, Thou 
sf^alt not commit adultery. But I say 
imtoyou, th^t whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lu^t after her hath i}onmiited 
adultery with l^r already in his heart/ 
Our Savior is Jiere explaining the Law ; 
the Lawy as ;we have seei^, employs a 
term m the present precept which is 
exclusively applied to signify' oduZ/ery; 
and as. uMUteryi which it -here charged 
Upon i\^ lustful look, papnot be com- 
mitted with a ' woman' who  is not at. 
the same time a ^ wife^' the inference 
would seem tq be inevitjable that * wo- 
man', (ywi?) m this passage is synoni- 
mous with * wife' or harried woman, 
it being the^same term as we find used 
for ^ wife,' V, 3l,. 32, and elsewhere 
throughout the. New ^Testament. (See 
Bloomdelii in loc). .But although we 
feel bo.un4, as faithful expositors, to 
state the tru^ sense of the terms em- 
ployed m impo^rtant connexions, it is, 
not in, this or. any other instance with a 
view tp lower down the standard of re- 
quisition in t,he divine precepts. On the , 
same princip],es on which we h^ye in- 
terpreted the other commandments, we 
^e constrained to give this , also so 
much latitude as to embrace a prohibi- 
tion of all the sins usually included un- 
der it. These will be easily ascertained 
when we consider the grand design of 
this commandment, viz,, the preserva- 
tion and promotion of tfie general hap- 
piness of men in theif conjugal and do- 
twalic rela^io^^. For this end Qod him- 
self has instituted marriage. I( is by 
means, of this wise and gracious ordi- 
ittfice that, h^, has .provided for the 
r^gul^tion.of tl^ose strong instinctive 
passions upon whic^i the propagation of 



of the peace, purity, and htghcfst wel- 
fare of society. ' While therefore the 
sanctity qf the vntarriagerelatiifn is the 
first ol^ect aimed to be secured by this 
precept, it points its. prohibition at the., 
same time against every thing that is 
contrary to the spirit and ends of tha^ 
institutipui wh^ither. in thought, word,, 
or deed. And. as marriage is the sole. 
and exclusive: provision made bythfi, 
Creator to jmeet the demands of tha(. 
part, of pur nati\re which ^tlpie ,«evei^th 
commandment conteiup.lates, every sf^^v 
cies of sensyal commerce between^the.; 
sexes expept. that which comes unidei;, 
its sanction, is doubtless to be viewed, 
as a violation of this precept^ ai^ ^so' 
every thing that goes by legitimate, 
tendency to produce it. All the .arts 
and blandishments resorted to by th^^ 
seducer ; all th^ amorous .look^> mo-, 
tions, modes of dress,. and verbal insinu-. 
atibns. wl^ich go to provoke the passions , 
and make way for criminal indulgence.;, 
all writing, reading, punishing, vend- 
ing, or circulating obscep^ books; all 
exposing or lustfully contemplating in- 
decent pictures or, statues ; all support 
of or connivance with the practices of 
prostitution, whether by drawing a re-, 
venue froin houses of infamy, or winking, 
at the a,bominations of their inmat^s^. 
partake more or less of the guilt of vid-. 
lating the jseventh commandment. We 
have only to glance at the pages o(^ 
the sacred < volume to perceive that sins, 
against the law of chastity are more fre*. 
quently forbidden, more fearfully threat- 
ened, and marked by more decisive to- 
kens of the divine reprobation, than per^ 
haps those of any other part of the Dec- 
alogue. Not only is adultery the name , 
under .which iJehovah st^matises tiie 
sin of idolatrous apostacy froni him, biit^ 
fprnication and unqleann^ss are found in 
almost eyery black catalogue of crime '. 
in the Scripture^, and the informations' 



thfi.race d^pepds^ and noti^ii^g i^ cfl^arer of history^ which are bu;^ another name 
than that a general disregard of this in- 1 for the dealings of^ God's providence, 
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;L5 « Thou ahalt not 8t€iRL 

«I4T. 19. U. Deut. 5. 19. Itatt. 19. 18. 

Rom. 13. 9. 1 Thess. 4. 6.. 

make it evident that sins of this class 
faave been the cause of more individoal 
crime I shame, disease, misery, and 
(feath, and of more public debasement 
and ruin than any other. What riyeis 
of remorseful tears, what myriads of 
tiroken hearts, what wide spread wrecks 
ctf happiness, what legacies of shame, 
reproach, and infamy, what fruits of 
perdition, have followed and are still 
foUowing in the deadly train of this de- 
stroyer ! The disclosures of the great 
day relative to this sin, its perpetrators, 
procurers, and consequences, will prob- 
ably make the universe stand aghast. 
'However it may be accounted for, says 
Paley, 'the criminal commerce of the 
texes corrupts and depraves the mind 
and moral character more than any sin- 
gle species of vice whatsoever. That 
ready perception of guilt, that profnpt 
and decisive resolution against it, which 
constitutes a virtuous character, is sel- 
dom found in persons addicted to these 
itidulgences. They prepare an easy ad- 
mission for every sin that seeks it ; are, 
in low life, usually the first stage in 
men's progress to the most desperate 
Tillanies, and, in high life, to that la- 
mented dissoluteness of principle which 
manifests itself in a profligacy of public 
conduct, and a contempt of the obliga- 
tions of religion and moral probity.' 
'These declarations,' says Dr.Dwight, 
<I have long since seen amply verified 
in living examples.' — ^Would we then 
seek an effectual preservative against 
the undue predominance of those flesh- 
ly lusts which war against the soul, let 
us earnestly and devoutly pray for those 
purifying influences from above which 
shall ' cleanse us from all filthiness of 
flesh and spirit,' and makes us meet 
temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell 
in, remembering that ' he that defileth 
the temple of God| him will God de- 



^ 16 ▼ Tbou shalt not bear fiilse wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 

«r eh. 93. 1. Deut. 5. 90. & 19. 16. Matt. 19. 1& 

stroy.' Let us cultivate universal pori- 
ty, in secret as wcfll as openly, and feel 
that the. strictest goviemment over aH 
our propensities I senses', and passions 
is an incumbent duty upon everyone who 
would act upon the safe and salotary 
principle of the apostle, 'I keep under 
my body, and bring It into subjectioDi 
lest that by any means when I have 
preached to others, I myself dioald be 
a castaway.' 

THE EltfHTlt o^mtAiiDiEEirr. 

16. Thou thalt not tteaif Heb.tt3 
scan lo tignab, Gr. ov xXaf/tis. The 
original 233 ganab is the usual word 
for st^f and has nothing peculiar in 
its import to require a special investi- 
gation. The scope of the command- 
ment is to secure the right of , property , 
It prescribes the mod6 in which love to 
our neighbor is to operate in this re- 
spect. The subject of property is one 
of great extent, and by its various rela- 
tions entering largely into the elements 
of human happiness. While God is him- 
self the great Proprietor, the ultimate 
Lord and Disposer of all things, he has 
established a constitution of things by 
virtue of which every man is not only 
entitled himself to the products of his 
own labor, but authorised also to make 
it over or bequeath it to his posterity 
or heirs. It is the wrongful abstraction 
or invasion of this property which the 
eighth commandment is designed to 
prohibit ; and of all the forms of viola^ 
tion of this precept none is more palp- 
able, more gross, or more highly pro- 
voking to God than that of depriving a 
man of the product of hU labort by de- 
priving him of himself. This is the 
most aggravated form of stealing of 
which it in possible i6 be guilty, or 
even to conceive. Whatever may be 
said of other posseseions, a man's per* 
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son is his own ; his life is his own ; hii 
liberty is his own. He who t^kes theini 
Avrsy without his consent, and without 
any crime on his part, steals themi And 
surely stealing men is so much a greater 
crime than stealing money, as a human 
being holds a higher rank in the scale 
of existence than inert and senseless 
matter. The eighth commandment then 
forbids distinctly and peremptorily all 
despotic enslaving of our fellow-men, 
of whatever condition or color, or of 
exercising absolute lordship over them ; 
because those acts virtually deprive hu- 
man beings of that property in themi 
selves with which the Creator endowed 
them. This is a usurpation of the rights 
of man which no usage, law, or custom 
4^an legalize in the sight of heaven. No 
title can make good my claim to an- 
other^s person ; no deed of inherittmce 
or conveyance transmit it to a third 
party. There is but one Being com- 
petent to make the conveyance, and he 
has never done it. Every man under 
God owns himself . He has a right to 
himself which no other man can chal- 
lenge. I may be lawfully restrained, pun- 
ished, and even executed b^ just laws, 
but I can never be owned, t can never 
be in the sight of heaven either serf or 
slave. 1 cannot sell myself; no other 
can sell me. Though I laky for a con- 
sideration mske over to another mj^ 
right to my serviceSfsVet the right to 
myself is no more alienable by myself 
than by another. God gave me myself 
to keep, and his ownership alone in me 
am I bound to recognize. ' ' 

Subordinate to this are various forms 
of the breach of this commandment, of 
many of which no human laws take 
co^izance. The essence of dishonesty 
is the possessing ourselves of that which 
rightfully belongs to another. This" 
tioay be done in an almost infinite va- 
riety of ways. Franduleni bargains, 
which impose on the ignorant, the cred- 
uldiis, or the necessitous; contracting 
debts wh^ch one is moibfe t6 p^y * ex- 1 

24,* 



tortion and ezorbittuif gain; contrbl* 
ling the markets by stratagem, and thus 
obtaining Inordinate prices fbr one's 
commodities; entering into combina- 
tions unduly to raise or to depress 
wages ; takihg unjnst advantage of in* 
solvent la Ws ; exacting usurious interest 
fpr money ; unnecessary subsistence on 
charity ; evading the duties and taxes 
imposed by government, or in any way 
defrauding the public, whether by em- 
bezzling its treasures or encroaching 
upon its domain; using false weights 
and measures ; removing landmarks ; 
keeping back the wages of servants and 
hirelings ; withholding restitntion for 
former wrongs ; relhsing, when able, to 
pay debts firom which we have obtained 
a legal release— all these are violations 
of the eighth commandment, and a9 
such falling under the special condem- 
nation of heaven. A slight considera- 
tion of the spirit of this precept Will 
show that it reaches also beyond ottt^ 
ward acts, and prohibits inordinate love 
of the world, covetousness, and the 
pride of life ; that it requires industry, 
frugality, sobrifety, submission to God's 
providence ; in a word, a disposition to 
do to all others, in respect to worldly 
property, as we woUld that they should 
do to us. 

THC FUrTH dOMHlKDHEirr. 

16. Thou Shalt ndi hear false teitnessf 
against thy neighbor. Heb. nS^^D K^ 
A) taaneh, thou shalt not answer. That 
is, more especially when cited to giVe 
testimony before a jodicial tribunal. 
The drift of the precept, in its original 
import, is rtiore fully laid open, Deut. 
19. 18 — 19, *If a false witness rise up 
agamst any maii to testify against hfm» 
that which' is wrong ; then both the 
men, between whom the controversy is 
shall stand before th6 Lord, before the 
priests, and the judges, which shall be 
ih those days; and the judges Shalt 
make diligent inquisition ; atid behold^^, 
if the witness be a false vHtness, mai 
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luth ttMtifUdfaUtl$f aisuiisthu brother; 
Then shall ye do uato himy as he ha4 
thought to have done unto his brother : 
so shalt thou put the evil away from 
punong you.' This precept differs from 
the three precediag in the fact that 
while they have respect to injuries done 
by deed$ or actiorUf this has reference 
to wrongs done by toordj. The pre- 
dominant sense of hearing witnetn is 
clearly recognised in the verb in this 
connection in the Gr. ov xpsvionafyrvfiitoets^ 
thou thalt notfaUely testify ^ and in the 
Chal., Sam., Syr., and Arab., all which 
render it testify, Tet the term is of 
laige import, equivalent to utter, pr<h 
fwunce, declare, and while the letter 
admits, the spirit of the precept re- 
quires, that it should here be under- 
stood as forbidding every thing that is 
contrary to strict veracity in our com- 
munications with our fellow men. We 
•ay, ^with our fellow men,' for though 
the phrase 'against thy neighbor,^ might 
seem to limit it to the narrower circle 
•four immediate neighbors, yet the in- 
terpretation given to the term by our 
Savior, in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, plainly teaches us that a more 
extended application is to be assigned 
it. It is, in fact, equivalent to other 
man J whether acquaintance or stranger, 
friend or foe. This precept therefore 
constitutes the law of love as it respects 
pur neighbor's, that is, every other 
man's, mod name. And as one of the 
principal ways in which his interest in 
this respect maybe injured is by hav- 
ing false witness borne against him in 
courts of justice, this is made the lead- 
ing and primary, but not the exclusive, 
point of the prohibition. Lying in this 
form is denominated ' perjury,' and so 
(ar as this sin is concerned, the ninth 
commandment is closely related to 
the third, which forbids the taking of 
Qod's name in vain, as is always done 
in a false oath. The difierenoe between 
them probably lies in this, that in the 
third pegury ia condemned as & gross 



impiety tatcarii Qodf irrespeetiv« of 
any wrong done thereby to our neigh- 
bor ;, while in this prohibition the bead 
and front of the offending is the fisdse 
and iivjurious charge preferred against 
our neighbor. This is a more heinous 
crime than common extra-judicial false- 
hood, inasmuch as it is usually more 
deliberate, and by the sentence to which 
it leads often involves in itself the guilt 
of robbery and murder, as well as that 
of calumny. Accordingly, we find the 
puport of this commandment other- 
wise, yet very emphatically expressed^ 
I«ev. 19. 16, 'Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a tale-bearer among thy peo- 
ple; neither shalt thou stand againsi 
the blood cf thy neighbor,* That iSj 
thou art not to stand as a ialse witness 
against thy neighbor, whereby his bloody 
his life, might be endangered. But if 
we ourselves are not ]termitted, in ju- 
dicial matters, thus to injure our neigh- 
bor by bearing false witness against 
him, so neither are we to procure or en- 
courage it in others. Consequently the 
suborning false witnesses is hereby con- 
demned ; and it plainly behoves legal 
counsel in managing the causes of their 
clients to guard against a virtual per- 
version of the truth that shall amount 
to a bearing of false witness ; nor should 
the verdict of inspiration be forgotten, 
that ' he that justifieth the wicked, and 
he that condemneth the just, are both 
alike an abomination unto the Lord.' 

But the scope of the prohibition em- 
braces a multitude of aberrations from 
the strict law of sincerity and veracity 
embodied in this precept, which at the 
same time have nothing to do with jo* 
dicial proceedings. Of this we are to 
judge by comparing them with those 
incidental explications of the ninth com- 
mandment which occur here and there 
both in the Old and New Testament. 
Nothing can be clearer than that truth, 
sincerity, fidelity, candor, are required 
to be the governing law in all our com- 
munications with our fellow men ; sodj 
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consequently, whatever is oontnry to 
this is contrary to the spirit of this pre- 
cept. 'Lying lips are an ahomination 
to the Lord.* ^ Wherefore/ says the 
apostle ) * putting away all lying, speak 
every fnan the truth with his neighbor.' 
'jLts not one to another, seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds.' 
Thus too, in the Levitical code, * Ye 
shall not steal, neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another** Thus also, 
to 'walk uprightly, to work righteous- 
ness, and to epeak the truth in kie heart f* 
are the first lineaments in the good 
man's character as portrayed by the 
Psalmist, Ps. 15. 2. Now if this re* 
quirement of unioereal trutl^ulneee be 
not contained in the ninth command- 
ment, it is not embraced at all in the 
Decalogue ; and it is scarcely to be 
supposed that a sin, which is every 
where spoken of with the most marked 
abhoitence, and one of which it is said, 
that those who are characteristically 
guilty of it 'shall have their part in the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brim- 
stone,' and that * whatsoever worketh 
abomination or maketh a lie,' shall be 
excluded from the holy city, is not in- 
tended to be expressly forbidden in the 
perfect law of God. The command- 
ment evidently has its foundation in 
that character which is given of the 
Most High in the words of inspiration, 
Beut. 32. 4, *A Ood of truthf and with- 
out iniquity, just and righteous is he«' 
From this view of the grounds and the 
tenor of the injunction, it will be evi- 
dent at a glance, that not only false 
witness in a court, but false statements 
in common discourse, false promises, 
whether deliberate or careless, exag- 
gerations and high colorings of facts, 
equivocation and deceit by word or sign, 
hypocritical professions and compli- 
ments, together with slandering, back- 
biting, tale-bearing, circulating mali- 
doas reports, imputing evil designs, or 
making injurious representations with- 
out sufficient pioof| ufi all direct ii^ 



firactioDS of the vfirit of this com- 
mand. These are all obvious methods 
of working ill to our neighbor, of pre- 
judicing his reputation, and injuring or 
destpojdng his usefulness and his peace, 
and consequenlSy cani&t consist witli. 
the lawoflove^ 

As. to such cases as those of Abra-. 
ham, Jacob, Moses, the Hebrew mid-: 
wives, Rahab, and David, who are oA 
ten alleged, on certain occasions in their 
lives, to have been guilty of gross equi- 
vocation, we must refer the reader to 
the remarks m^de pn those particular, 
points of their conduct in the notes ap- 
pended to their respective histories. It 
will there appear that an important dis- 
tinction is to be made between telling 
a falsehood, and concealing the truth, 
or a part qf the truths from those who 
have no right to demand it. While the 
one is always wrong, the other is in. 
some instances unquestionably right. 

As a preventative or preservfitive, on 
the score of the present prohibition, 
nothing is more important than that 
parents, guardians, and teachers, should 
aim to check this perverse propensity 
in its earliest developments. Children 
are prone to ^go astray from the womb 
speaking lies** A/ lying spirit' seems 
to be more or less indigenous to the 
soil of the human  mind, and without 
the most assiduous culture is'difilcult 
to be expelled. A heedless example in 
this respect in parents themselves, has- 
tily uttered and soon foif otten threats 
and promises, a slighter punishment for 
lying than almost any other fault, will 
be sure to confirm this eyil habit in 
their oiTspring, and probably to the ul- 
timate sorrow and affliction of their 
hearts. , 

THE TE9TR COMKAITDlfEltT. 

17. Thou Shalt not covet, &c. Heb. 
I^nn tub to tahmod. The general im* . 
port of the loot HT^H hamad is to de* 
svrs earnestly y to long for, to lusit ofter^ 
<9 in the simple^ English phrase, lo 
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17 »Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house, y thou shalt not 

X Deut. 5. 21. Mic. 2. 2. Hab. 2. 9. Luke 
19. 15. Acts 20. 38. Roin. 7. 7. * 1». 9. 
Eph. ft. 3, 9. Hebr. IS. 5. y Job 31. 0. Prov. 

6.29. Jer.5. 8. Ilatt. 5. 28. 

j^ - 

covet. In the parallel passage, Deut. 
6. 21,' this word is rendered desire , and 
another equivalent term, covet; ^ If ei- 
ther ahatt thou desire (^^fSTTl tahmod} 
thy neighbor's wife, neither shait thou 
covet (m»rin tUkaweh) thy neigh*K)r*s 
house,' &c. The afiection or emotion 
expressed by the term is not in itself 
alnfiil, but becomes so by reason of the 
circumstances or the degree in wliich it 
is indulged. Accordingly, it is not sim- 
ply and absolutely said in this com- 
mandment, <Thou i^halt not covet,' 
8(s in the preceding commandments, 
* Thou shalt hot kill,' <Thou shalt not 
gteal,' &c., but a variety of objects are 
specified, towards which, in their rela- 
tions to others, this inward emotion is 
not to go forth. In the present connexion, 
the word strictly signifies to desire to 
have as our own what belongs to our 
neighbor to his loss or prejudice, or 
without his consent ; and it implies that 
degree of propensity or appetency to- 
wards an object which usually prompts' 
to th6 obtaining it, or which immedi- 
ately precedes an actual volition to that 
effect. A simple, passing, evanescent, 
wish to possess any thing valuable or 
agreeable, which we see to belong to 
onr neighbor, is no donbt, in thousands 
of cases, the mere prompting of an in- 
nate and instinctive desit'e, which is in 
itself innocent, and probably the 'very 
same feeling which prompted our neigh- 
bor himself innociently to procure it. 
A man may desire an increase of his 
property, without having Hi covetous or 
even a discontented heart. Such wishes 
are the moving spring to all worWfty 
enterprise and prosperity, without which 
the various businesses of Iif6 woitld 
languish and die. But the' longing im- 
pulse in such cases betomevftinfnl wliei 



I Covet thy !ieighbotn*s"mfe, nor his 
> man-serrant, nor his maid-servant, 
I nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 
I thing that is thy neighbour's. 



it becomes excessive, and amounts to 
what &e termed in the SeripCnTes an 
' evil concupiscence r' This' will usually 
be the result where one is in the habit 
of setting his neighbor's pmsessions in 
eentrast with his own, and of dwelling 
wkh grieved, grudging, or envious feei-; 
ings upon the fancied superior advan- 
tages «f his lotr There can be no harm 
in desiring a neighbor to. sell me hi» 
bouse for the real value of it ; but it is 
wrong to desire to possess the house to 
his prejudice, or by means of injustice 
or vielence. That coveting a man'a 
wife also, whieh is h«re' forbidden, is 
net^ so much the desire of an aduUerou» 
int^conrse with her while she vemaina 
his^ife, though this is expressly for» 
bidden, as desiring that she may cease 
to be his wife, and become the wife of 
the coveting person. Among the Jews 
there were two ways in which this 
might be done ; either by a divorce, or 
by thtt death of the husband. Accord- 
ingly, he that trans^essed this branch 
of the commandment, did really desire^ 
either that she would obtain a divorce 
from her hnsband^ or wish that he was' 
d^nd y for except apon onfc or the other 
of these conditions he oeuld not hope to 
enjoy her as his own. God therefore 
forbade this coveting, because he that 
earnestly desired that a divorce night 
ensue, would be very apt to take mea- 
sures to procure its being effected ; and 
he that secretly cherished the desire of 
the death of a man^ in order to possess 
himself of his wife, would be under a 
strong temptation to put him out of the 
way, provided he thought he could do 
it with impunity,' of which we have a 
striking example in the case of David 
and Uriah.' In' hkp manner, coveting 
my aieigihbor'B house ift. nothing elte 
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than earnestly wiibiQg th«t it amy cease 
to be his property and become mine. 
Coveting his servant too, is not pierely 
"wishing that he might now and then 
serve me, while he remains his; but 
that he should cease to be his servant, 
and thenceforth stand in that relation 
to me. As therefore we are required by 
the command to 'remember the sabbath 
^y/ to do that which such a remem- 
brance would naturally prompt, so the 
prohibition against coveting, forbids also 
all the aetuai effects that legitimately 
flow from the harboring and cherishing 
the interdicted affections and passions. : 
From this the general scope of the 
prohibition is manifest. It is evidently 
intended as a safeguard planted around 
all the rest. It aims to regulate the 
hearty out of which, says our Savior, 
'proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul* 
teries, fornications, thefts, false wit- 
mess, blasphemies.' By forbidding the 
indulgence of all inordinate desires, it 
mounts up to the fountain head, from 
whence flow the manifold evils for- 
bidden in the Decalogue. While the 
other precepts mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, command us to abstain from 
ii\jurious actions, this requires us to re- 
press covetous inclinations. That it is 
a precept comprising the utmost spirit- 
uality of the law, and effectually refut- 
ing the theory that it recognizes as vio- 
lations  only the gross outward act, is 
clear from the apostle's reference, Rom. 
7. 7, 8, 'I had not known sin but by the 
law ; for I had not known lust, except 
the law had said. Thou shalt not covet.' 
The precept therefore reaches deep into 
the interior springs of action, and lays 
its interdict upon the very first risings 
of that dUconttnted spirit which is the 
prolific germ of all unhallowed lustings. 
To be dissatisfied with what we have 
is to desire something which we have 
not \ and as most things which we have 
not are in the possession of our fellow 
men, there is but a step between desir- 
ing what is not our own and coveting 



what is another's. How necessary then 
is it to .cultivate a contented, spirit 1 
Npt that we are forbidden to- improve, 
our. condition; but we are required to 
keep our minds free from a corxodingi; 
complaining, dissa^is^ed feeling in view, 
of the allotments of God's providence. 
The|^ must be fio envy expressed or 
uneipressed towards our fellow men ;, 
no cherished habits of comparing their 
prosperity with our adversity, their 
wealth with our poverty, their blessings 
with oujr trials ; for in this there is the 
very essence of ingratitude and rebellion^ 
To specify . the innumerable forms in 
which a covetous spirit shows its per- 
nicipus effects would require a volume 
instead of a few paragraphs, but that 
the force of the subject may not lose 
itself in mere generalities, we may ob- 
serve that avarice f or the sordid love of 
gain for its own sake, may perhaps be 
considered as leading the van in tho 
train of the sins forbidden by the tenth 
commandment. This vile idolatry of 
silver and gold sets its subject in an 
attitude of the most direct opposition 
to the demands of the last precept of 
the Decalogue. Instead of leaviug men 
content with a moderate sufficiency of 
the good things of life, or with that 
gradual process of accumulation which 
coincides with the usual order of provi- 
dence, a spirit of avarice goads them 
on with restless eagerness tQ grasp at 
greater and greater possessions, to.maka 
haste to be rich, and to form schemes 
of wealth which are seldom carried into 
execution without fraud, chicanery, ex* 
tortion, and oppressipn. From thogia 
measures of gain which are usually firae 
from reproach, the transition is easy 
and natural to the spirit and the. prao* 
tices of hazardous and rash speculation, 
and thence to downright gaming, whera 
the turn ^f a die is allowed to fix one's 
lot in misery for life, and entail long 
years of anguish upon an innocent fhmr 
ily. Let us then pray the prayer which 
invokes | neither riches nor poverty.^ 
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tM US aim to have engniTen upon thie 
tablets of our souls the inspired decla- 
ration, that 'godliness with content- 
ment is great gain,' and by ' coveting 
earnestly the best gifts/ avoid the dan- 
ger of every other form of covetousness. 

Such then is that remarkable code of 
moral duty comprised in the Ten Com- 
mandments, spoken by the great Laww 
giver of the universe at Mount Sinai. 
In view of it, we cannot but be remind- 
ed of the solemn appea,l made by Moses 
to Israel, Deut. 4. 8, 'What nation is 
there so great, that hath statutes and 
judgments so righteous as all this Law 
which I set before you this day?' 
Hitherto the Most High had declared 
the perfections of his nature by the 
mighty acts which he had put forth in 
a way of favor to his people and of 
vengeance to his enemies: But in the 
Law before us he condescended to open 
his mouth, and with his own majestic 
voice, to proclaim in their ears his 
name, his attributes, and his will. And 
what language is adequate to describe 
the deference, the awe, with which its 
every sentence should be pondered, its 
every demand responded. to! If we 
look with respect and veneration upon 
the monuments of legislative wisdom 
handed down tb us from a remote an- 
tiquity — if the laws of Solon and Ly- 
curgus, and the tables and pandects of 
the Roman jurisprudence, are entitled 
to our admiration — ^with what profound 
reverence should we contemplate the 
enactments of the infinite Jehovah, the 
sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, 
the source of all power and dominion, 
*by whom kings rule and princes de- 
cree justice.' All human code^ may in 
one sense be considered as emanating 
indirectly from God, inasmuch as he is 
the author of the faculties by which 
they were prompted, and has, in his 
moral administration of the world, giv^ 
en them a providential sanction by re- 
qmring obedience to them in the ex- 



press injunction ; 'Obey the powers that 
be.' But in the Law of Sinai we read a 
system of statutes that has emanated 
directly from God, and that distin- 
guishes itself ^t once frpm all human 
codeS; which take cognisance of overt 
acts only, by pointing its requirements 
at the inward dispositions and afieo- 
tions of the h^art. Every one of its 
several precepts condemns, not merely 
the outward act Which it expressly pro- 
hibits, but the indulgence of all those 
evil passions, propensities, or senti- 
ments, which would lead to it ; enjoiiv 
ing at the same time an opposite con- 
duct and the cultivation of opposite 
dispositions. ' Ii^ this extensive inter* 
pretation of the commandments we are 
warranted, liot merely by the deductions 
of reason, but by the letter of the l.aw 
itself. The addition of the last 'Thou 
shalt not covet,' prdves clearly that in 
all J the disposition of the heart, as truly 
as the immediate outward act, is the 
object of the Alvine Legislator; and 
thus it forms a comment on the mean- 
ing, as well as a guard for the observ- 
ance of all the preceding precepts. Un- 
derstood in this natural and' rational 
latitude of import, how comprehensive 
and momentous is this summary of 
moral duty ! How every way worthy 
of the solirce from whence it springs I 
It inculcates the adoration of the one 
true God who made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, who 
must therefore be infinite in power, wis- 
dom and goodness, and entitled to the 
profoutidest fear, homage, and gratitude 
of his intelligent creatures. It prohibits 
every species of idolatry ; whether by 
associating false gods with the true, ot 
worshipping the trUe by symbols and 
images. In forbidding the taking the 
name of God in vain, it enjoins the ob- 
servance of all outward respect for the 
divine authority, as well as the cultiva- 
tion of inward sentiments and feellngS| 
suited to this outward reverence. T( 
establishes the obligation of oaths, and, 
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l>y coQseqiiepce., that of all compacts 
and deliberate promises ; a principle, 
'^without -which the admiaistration . of 
la^Ws would be impracticable, and the 
bonds of society miist be diss6lved. By 
commanding to keep holy the sabbath, 
as a memorial of the creation^ it estab- 
lishes the necessity of public worship, 
and of a stated and outward profession 
of the truths of reUgion with a corres* 
ponding frame of heart. So kind and 
considerate are the provisions of this 
precept, that the rest of the sabbath is 
made to include the menial classes, the 
sojourning stinger, and even the labor« 
ing cattle f thus evincing that the Crea? 
U>r of the universe extended his care to 
all his creatures ; that the humblest of 
mankind were the objects of his pater- 
1^1 care ; tl^t no accidental dififerences 
causing alienation among different na- 
tions, would alienate any from the di- 
vine regard j and that even the brute 
creation. share4 the benevolence of the 
uoiversqj Father, and ought to be treat- 
ed by men with, gentleness and hu- 
soanity. 

When we proceed to the second ta- 
ble, comprising more especially our so- 
cial duties, we find equal matter of ad- 
miration in the principles which they 
recognize and enforce. The precept 
which proclaims ^ Honor thy father and 
thy .mother,' sanetions the practice, not 
merely of, ^al obedi/ence, but of all 
those duties which arise from o\ir do- 
mestic relations, and impresses the im- 
portant conviction that the entire L^w 
proceeds from a Legislator able to 
search and judge the inmost actings of 
the heart. , The subsequent commands 
coincide with the dearest dictates of 
reason, and prohibit -crimes which hu- 
man laws have in general prohibited as 
plainly destructive of social happiness. 
But it was of infimte importance to rest 
the prohibitions, ^Thou shalt not kill,' 
Thou shaU not commit adultery,' ^Thov 
nhaU.not steal,'. < Thou shalt not bear 
hAa^ witness/, oa th9 weight of divine 



authority, and not merely on tha de- 
ductions of human reason. The de- 
praved passions of men, idolatrous de- 
lusions, and false ideas of public good, 
would be an over match for the re- 
straints which they impose without a 
higher sanction than their own salutary 
tendency. Indeed we have only to com- 
pare the precepts of the Decalogue with 
the tone of moral sentiment which then 
prevailed throughout the world, to re- 
cognize upon it at a single glance the 
stamp of divinity. In one country we 
see theft allowed, if perpetrated with 
address ; in another piracy and rapine 
allowed, if conducted with intrepredity. 
Sometimes we see adultery and the most 
unnatural crimes not only permitted and 
perpetrated without shame or remorse, 
but every species of impurity eiy'oined 
and consecrated as a part of divine 
worship. In others, we find revenge 
honored as manly spirit, and death in- 
flicted at its impulse with savage tri- 
umph. Again we see every feeling of 
nature outraged, aii,d parents exposing 
their helpless children to perish for de- 
formity of body, or from mercenary or 
political views. Finally, we see false 
religions leading their deluded follow- 
ers to heap their altars with human vic- 
tims. The master butchers his slave, 
the conqueror his captive^ nay, to 
crown the horrors of the recital, the 
parent sacrifices his tender ofispring, 
drowning their heart-rending shrieks 
with the noise of cymbals and the yells 
of fanaticism .' These abominations have 
disgraced ages and nations which we 
are accustomed to celebrate as civilized 
and enlightened. Babylon and Egypt, 
Phenicia and Carthage, Greece and 
Rome, have all had their legjslatprs 
who em'oined, or their j^ilosophers who 
defended these horrid barbarities and 
crimes. The same or similar enormi- 
ties are still found to be practised among 
various heathen communities where the 
light of revelation has not yet pene> 
trated. What a contrast do we behold 
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18 IT And « all the people » saw the 
thunderings, and the lightnings, and 
the noise of the trumpet, and the 

t Hebr. 12. 18, » ^ev, 1. 10, 18. 

in turning from these revolting outrages 
upon reason and humanity to the wise, 
just, upright, and benignant code pro- 
mulgated by Jehovah in the Law of the 
ten commandments ! Here we behold 
a code inculcating clearly and authori- 
tatively the two great principles upon 
which all true piety and virtue depend, 
and which our blessed Lord recognized 
as having the whole Law and the Proph- 
ets hung upon them, Love to God and 
Love to our Neighbor. *Hear, Is- 
rael, the Lord our God is one Lord ; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God totth 
all thy $otUj with atl thine hearty and 
ttith all thy migW Thus also, <Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but 
thou ahoUt love thy neighbor aa thyself.* 
8uch is the mor^l constitution with 
which we in the providence of God are 
favored ; by which we are to be judged ; 
and according to which we are to frame 
the course of our lives and order the 
temper of our hearts. Under a sense 
of our moral impotence we cannot in- 
deed but exclaim with the apostle, 
'Who is snfiicient for these things?' but 
thanks be to God that in the gospel of 
his grace he hath provided an obedi- 
ence to the Law infinitely better than 
our own, of which every one to whom 
the message comes is invited, through 
iiuth, to avail himself to the joy of his 
heart and the salvation of his soul. 



mountain b smoking: and when 
the people saw it, they remoYed, 
and stood afar off. 



b ch. 19. 18. 



18. And all the people aaw the thun- 
deringa. Heb. tlbfin in» tS^^X*! rotm 
€th kakkolothi {were) seeing the voices, 
Gr. t<opa rriv <p<avriv^ SOW the voicej th^ 
usual spriptural terra for thunder. The 
phraseology is Hebraic, of which we 
have already ponsidered a parallel spe- 
cimen, Gen. 42. 1. The term appropri- 



ate to the sense of teeing is, from the 
superiority of that sense, here used in 
reference to objects of hearing, and 
would be more properly rendered hy 
the English word perc^ve, which is ap- 
plicable to any of the senses. Comp. 
Rev. 1. 13, 'And I turned to see the voice 
that spake with me.' Jer. 2. 31, 'O 
generation, see the word of the Lord f 
i* e. hear, receive, apprehend appreciate 

it. IT Lightnings. Heb. to'^l*»£)^ 

hallappidinif lamps or torches; so called 
probably because a flash of lightning 
somewhat resembles the light of a torch 
suddenly and rapidly waved to and Iro 
by the hand. See Note on Gen. 16. 17. 
— -~ir The noise of the trumpet. Heb. 
iSlDn i*lp kol hashshophSTf the voice 
of the trumpet. The portentous sounds 
of the trumpet and the thunder, which 
had ushered in the day and which con* 
tinned to be heard while the people were 
assembling at the base of the moontain, 
probably ceased while the words of the 
law were pronounced in an articulate 
voice by Jehovah, but were again re- 
sumed, and perhaps with increased in- 
tensity, as soon as the delivery of the 
Decalogue was completed. The coo* 
sequence was, that the phenomena of 
the scene were too overpowering for the 
people. It was a manifestation too aw- 
ful for human endurance, and accord* 
ingly, as the Apostle tells ns, Heb. IS. 
19, 'They could not endiure the things 
which were spoken,' and * they which 
heard entreated that the word should 
not be spoken to them any more.' Some 
have supposed that had it not been for 
the terror and the remonstrances of the 
people God would, after a little interval, 
have proceeded and delivered the re^ 
hiainin|p laws, statutes^ and judgments 
in the same manner. Bat of this we see 
no sufficient evidencoi either from ths 
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19 And they said unto Moses, 
e. Speak thou with us, and -we will 
Hear : but <i let not God speak with 
us, lest we die. 

20 And Moses said unto the peo- 
ple, • Fear not : <'for God is come 

c Deut. 5. 37. A 18. 16. Gal. 3. 19, SO. Hebr. 
13. 19. d Deut. 5. 25. e 1 Sam. 13. 30. Isai. 41. 
10, 13. t Gen. 32. 1. Deut. 13. 3. 

"~ — - — .^^_ . — .  ._ . __ . 

words of the present i^arrative, or from 
the more full detail of incidents recced- 
ed, Deut. 5. 22—31, which the reader 
ivill find it interesting to compare with 
the account before us. The essential 
character and scope of the ten comp 
mandments, as compared with the rest 
of the Mosaic code, would make it 
proper that it should be promulgated in 

a different manner. IT Removed. Ueb. 

'U^S'f^ va^yanU'U. The root y^'3 nua 
is used . not only to convey the idea of 
pkyaiaU motion^ or refnowUj but also of 
mental diaturbamcef agitation f or trem^ 
bling. Accordingly the 6r. renders it 
by <^0ridevrtSf affrightedj and the Chal. 
in the same manner ; < And the people 
saw and trembled and stood afar ofi*.' 
So also the Lat. Vulg. < Terrified «nd 
panic-struck.' We have little doubt that 
this is the genuine sense of the term. 
It expresses at least that degree of 
mental emotion which would naturally 
prompt to a bodily removal. 

19. And they said unto MoaeSj &c. 
This it appears from Deut. 5. 23, was 
done through the medium of the elders 
duid heads of the congregation, who 
came from the people to Moses, while 
he remained in bis place. For he says 
*.n the passage just cited that 'they 
came near unto him,' when they spake 
these words; which implies that they 
were at some distance before.^-— — ir Xm^ 
we die. Upon- this popular belief among 
the chosen people in ancient times, see 
Notes on Gen. 16. 13. Judg. 6. 22.-— 
18.22. 

20. And Moies eeUd unto thg people. 
Fear notj &c. Moses encourages and 
oomforts them against that £ear of im- 

• Vol. I 26 



to prove you, and g that his fear 
may be before your faces, that ye 
sin not. 

21 And the people stood afar off, 
and Moses drew near unto bthe 
thick darkness where God was. 

s Deut. 4. 10. dt 6. 3. & 10. 13. A 17. 13, 19. <fe 
19. 30. & 38.58. Prov. 3. 7. & 16. 6. Isai. 8. 13. 
b ch. 19. 16. Deut. 5. 9. 1 Kings 8. 13. 

m^t 1 I I ^ will I ^   w i— ^ ■iii^ ■■pill I ^^—  II— —# 

mediate death which they appear to 
have entertained, and at the same time 
assures them that from fear of another 
kind they were not by any means to 
be freed. Indeed it was one special 
design of the present array of terrors to 
inspire them with it. The language 
marks very clearly the distinction be- 
tween the fear which has torment, 
which flows from conscious guilt, which 
genders to bondage, and which drives 
away from God, and that salutary fear 
which prompts to a deep reverence oi 
the divine Majesty, and habitually influ- 
ences the conduct. IT To prove you, 

Heb. DID!} nassoth, to try, to tempt. 
Upon the import of this term see Note 
on .Gen. 22. 1, respecting God's tempta- 
tion of Abraham. Instead of coming to 
consume them, he had come to put their 
obedience to a fresh proof; to give them 
a more signal opportunity than ever be- 
fore to evince their deference and de- 
votedness to his will. AH the fearful 
accompaniments of this august manifes- 
tation, were intended to impress them 
with a profound regard to the authority 
and migesty of Jehovah, and thus to re- 
strain them from sinning against him. 

21. Moaee drew neaty &c. Heb. 1D33 
niggtuhf vxu made to draw near; the 
form of the verb being passive. Ot 
his own motion Moses would scarcely 
have durst to venture into the thick 
darkness from which ever and anon 
the appalling gleams of lightning burst 
forth; but being specially called and 
encouraged of God, he was virtually 
taken by the hand and led up into the 
precincts of the divine presence. The 
incident plainly pointed to their and our 
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22 ^ And the Lord said mito Mo- 
ses, Thus thou shalt say unto the 
children of Israel ; Ye nave seen 
that I hare talked with you ifrom 
hearen. 

i Dent. 4. 3fi. Neh. 9. la 

need of a Mediator in all our attempts 
to deal with a God of immaculate purity 
and inflexible justice.— —IT Unto the 
thUk darkness where God was. Chal. 
'Where the Glory of the Lord was.* 
Targ. Jon. *Where the Glory of the 
Sfaekinah of the Lord was.* The orig- 
inal word for 'thick darkness* (^til^ 
araphel) is rendered in the Greek of the 
New Testament y Heb. 12. 18, dveXAa, 
which properly denotes a atorm or tem- 
pest j and so also it is rendered by the 
Sept. Duet. 4. 1 1 , and 5. 22, in both which 
cases the English tralnlation is < thick 
darkness.* The idea is probably that 
of just such a dark, lowering, threaten- 
ing cloud as is usually with us attend- 
ed by raging whirlwinds, tempests, and 
rain. 

22. The Lord said unto Moses, &c. 
There can be little doubt that this verse 
contains the ground and reason of the 
prohibition in the next ; but the exact 
chain of sequence which connects the 
two together, is not perfectly obvious 
from the face of the narrative. But 
upon referring to the parallel passage, 
Deut. 4. 14 — 16, where a more detailed 
aecount is given of the solemn trans- 
actions of Sinai, we seem to be furnish- 
ed with a clue to the connexion. 'And 
the Lord connmanded roe at that time 
to teach you statutes and judgments, 
that ye might do them in the land 
whither ye go over to possess it. Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselvfes ; 
(for ye saw no manner of similitude 
on^the day that the Lord spake unto 
you in Horeb out of the midst of the 
fire) ; Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and 
make you a graven image, the simili- 
tude of any figure, the likeness of male 
or female,* &c. From this we gather 



23 Ye shall not make >( with me 
gods of silver, neither shall ye make 
unto you gods of gold. 

k eh. S9. 1, 9,4. 1 Sam. 5. 4, 5. 9 King* 
17. 33. Ezek. SO. 39. & 43. 8. Pan. 5. 4, 93. 
Zeph. 1. ft. 9 Cor. 6. 14, 15, 1ft. 

that the injunction before us is equiva* 
lent to saying, 'Ye have seen the man- 
ner in which I appeared and spake with 
you from heaven. Ye yourselves are 
witnesses that no manner of similitude, 
no visible figure or form, nothing which 
could be represented by any pictorial or 
sculptured semblance, entered into the 
scraery that then struck your senses. 
Therefore do not think of embodying 
your conceptions of me in a material 
image. Do not dishonor and degrade 
me by dividing my worship v<dth that 
of gods of silver or of gold. I will have 
no participation with images or idols, 
the work of your own hands.* 

23. Ye shall not make vfith me gods, 
&c. Heb. ^t\tk ^']Wyr\ V^i lo taaaun 
itti, correctly rendered, ye shall not 
make with me; i. e. ye shall not make 
to worship in conjunction with me; 
plainly implying that this could not be 
done without making them rivals with 
him. The Chal. has however 'before 
me ;* and this seems to be occasionally 
the force of the equivalent particle 1D^ 
im. Thus, Est. 7. 8, < Then said the 
king. Will he force the queen also be» 
fore me (1^9 immi) in the house ?' So 
2 Sam. 6. 7, 'And then he died by the 
ark iy^^Vt ft]? im aron) of Grod,* com- 
pared with the parallel expression, 1 
Chron. 13. 10, 'And there he died before 
God (ti^ri^ "^tib liphne Elohim,y By 
gods of silver and of gold is plainly 
meant idols made of those materials, 
although in accommodation to popular 
usages of speech he dignifies them with 
the title of gods. Thus the Israelites 
when they made the golden calf in the 
wilderness (which in Acts, 7. 41, is ex- 
pressly termed an idol), are said £x* 
33. 8, 81, to have <made them gods of 
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24 V An altar of earth thou shalt 
xnake unto me, and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt-offerings, and 
thy peace-offerings, » thy sheep, 
and thine oxen : in all ix^ places 
^vrhere I record my name I will 

I tev. 1, «. a Deut, IS. 5, 11, 21. & 14, 23. 
* 16. 6, 11. * 20. S. 1 Kingn 8. 43. A 9. 3. 
3 Ckron. 6. 0. & 7. 10. A 12. 13. Exra 6. 12. 
Neh. 1. 9. Ps. 74.7. Jer. 7. 10, 12- 



gold/ and the idols or images of the 
Philistines, 3 Sam. 5. SI; 1 Chron. 14. 
12, are called their < gods.' The words 
of this verse are a virtual repetition of 
the second commandment, and point 
to that sin to which God foresaw the 
peculiar addictedness of his chosen peo- 
ple. Their whole subsequent history 
shows us that idolatry was their be- 
setting iniquity, and consequently that 
against which of all others they most 
needed to be put upon their guard. If 
the true worship of the true God were 
corrupted, every thing would he sure to 
go wrong. 

34. An attar of earth thou ahaU make, 
fcc. This was a temporary regulation, 
having respect to such occasional altars 
fts were erected on special emergencies, 
of which see instances, Judg. 6. 34.^ — 
13. 10. 1 Sam. 7. 17. They were made 
by heaping up a quantity of earth, and 
covering it with green turf. As God 
designed to have the worship of his 
people eventually concentrated at one 
place, he would not allow the rearing 
of altars of durable materials or finished 
workmanship elsewhere, lest his main 

purpose should be frustrated. IT ShaU 

fficr(/lc« thereon — thy peace-offerings, 
Heb. 'T'^Ta^lD ehelamUka, lit. pay-offer' 
ing9f compensations J retrihutionsj paci- 
AcationSf from tbVi shalamf to make upy 
to make goodf restore j repay ^ and thence 
to make up a difference j to effect a re- 
eoneilation, to be at peace. In this case 
the idea would perhaps be better con- 
veyed by the phrase * welfare-offerings,' 
or < thank-offerings,' i. e. offerings eli- 
cited by a grateful sense of the dime 



come unto thee, and I will » bless 
thee. 

25 And o if thou wilt make me an 
altar of stone, thou shalt not build 
it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted 
it. ' 

B Gen< 13. 3. Dent. 7. 13. « Dent. 37. 5« 

Josh 8. 31. 

goodness to the offerer. The English 
reader might suppose, from the present 
rendering, 'peace-offerings,' that they 
were oblations presented for the purpose 
of securing peace or reconciliation with 
God ; but this was the design rather of 
the ' burnt-offerings,' which were strict* 
ly propitiatory in their nature, whereas 
the < peace-offerings' were merely en- 
charistical. For the use of the word 
< peace,' in the sense of ' welfare,' see 

Note on Gen. 39. 6. tT Jn all places 

where I record my name. Heb. ^'^STSt 
^lyO tM azkir eth shemiy make my 
name to be remembered. Chal. 'In every 
place where I shall make my Glory to 
dwell.' Gr. 'Where I shall name my 
name.' The meaning is, in all places 
which I shall appoint for the celebra- 
tion of my name, for the performance 
of my worship. 

35. Thou Shalt not build it of hewn 
stone. The reason of this probably 
was, that carved and wrought stone 
usually expressed some kind of simili- 
tude or image which might turn to an 
occasion of superstition ; besides that 
they would be apt to be of a more 
durable nature, and therefore more ea- 
sily converted to monuments of idol- 
atry. It is possible, moreover, that this 
might be forbidden to the Israelites, in 
opposition to the practices of the hea- 
then, who built their altars of hewn 
stones, and by having them curiously 
wrought and adorned, rendered them 
more attractive as places of worship. 
— f If thou lift up thy tod upon it 
thou hast polluted it. Not that the tool 
it' elf had the power of pollution, but 
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EXODUS. 



[6. C. 1491. 



26 Neither shalt thoa go up by 
steps unto mine altar, that thy 

the work was polluted or defiled by be- 
ing done cofrfrary to th$ expri$$ com- 
mand of h§a»in, 

36. Neither thdtt thou go up by etepa, 
Ice. The reasoa is subjoined. As the 
garments of the priests were long and 
flowing, their ascending a flight of steps 
might indecorously expose their per- 



nakedness be not discovered there- 
on. 

sons. The ascent to the altar of the 
tabernacle was therefore undoubtedly 
by a gentle slope, and a still fiurther 
precaution against the inconvenience in 
question was afterwards adopted in the 
kind of garments prescribed to the 
priests.' 



THE SHE KIN AH. 



As this is a term of very frequent occurrence ia the Notes composing the 
present work, and one conveying a meaning of vast importance to the right ex- 
position of numerous passages- in the Scriptures, we have concluded to devote a 
iew supplementary pages to its elucidation. Whatever impressions of the in- 
trinsic moment of the subject the reader may have received from our previous 
allusions to it, we have no douht they will be materially deepened by the results 
of the critical enquiry upon which we -now enter. If it were merely a point of 
curious antiquarian research, of the sflme class with the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
or even the monumental records of the chosen people themselves, we should 
deem its claims upon our attention comparatively slight. But involving, as we 
are persuaded it does, an important clue to the true nature of the divine mani- 
f6atation% recorAed in the Old Testament, and their relation to the person and 
character of Christ, we know of no theme in the Whole compass of revelation ' 
that more imperiously demands to be investigated. It is not possible indeed 
that our present limits should allow of full justice being done to the discussion, 
but we may still be able to present it in a somewhat more ptominent light than 
is done in any of our previous or subsequent annotations. 
; The etymology of the term first claims our notice. The Hebrew' vrord n3*^wfe3 
shehinak comes by the most normal mode of formation from the root IP'S 
shakarij which signifies to dwell y to dwell in, to inhabit f but more usually spoken 
of that kind of dwelling common to nomade tribes, viz., in tents or tabernacles. 
The derivative HS'^DID ahekinahia defined by Buxtorf (Lex.Habbin. voc. *pV) 
to signify primarily habitation or c^habitationy but as being spoken more par- 
ticularly of the divine presence, glory, and majesty, or of the Divinity itseli 
when it is said to be present to men, or to converse with them, or to vouchsafe 
to them its sensible and gracious aid. He remarks, moreover, that it is com- 
monly explained by the Rabbinical writens of the ditnne glory or majesty in its 
external manifestation, as something present and dwelling among men. Ac- 
cordingly the foUowitig among hundreds of other passages are rendered by the 
Chaldee Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan conformably to thi<< definition ; Ps. 
74. 2, ^Remember thy congregation which thou hast purchased of old; this 
mount Zion wherein thou hast dwelt J Cbal.- ^Wher^n thou hast made thy 
Shikirmh to dwell.' Num. 10. 36, 'Return, O Lord^ unto the many thousands of 
Israel.' Chal. ^Return now, O Word of the Lord, to thy people Israel, make the 
glory of thy Shekifiah to dwell among them, and have mercy on the thousands 
of Israel.' Num. 11.20, *Ye have despised the Lord which is among you.' 
CSial. 'Ye have despised the Word of the Lord whose Shekinah dwelltMh among 
you.' Hag. 1. 8, 'Go up to the mountain, and bring wood, and biiild the house,' 
and I will take pleasure in it, and will be glorified, saith the Lord.' C^iil. 'And 
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J will make my ShiMnah to dwell there ia glory.' Pv. 86. 10, 'His salvation im 
nigh them that fear him, that ghry may dwell in our land.' This is disti&edy 
explained by Aben Ezra as meaning that the Shtkinak may be established in 
the land. 

It would be easy to multiply passages to the same effect ad libitum, for evea 
the Toluminous citations of fiuxtorf do not embrace a tithe of the examples of 
the usage, which may be drawn from the Pentateuch alone. It is the cnrrent 
phraseology of the Chaldee Paraphrases wherever in our Tersion we meet with 
any intimation of a visible display of the divine glory. Indeed the terms 'Gloiy' 
and 'Shekinah' are evidently ^cognised by the Targmnists as convertible terms. 
These writers, it is well known, were Jews, and on this point we have no fea> 
son to doubt that they have transmitted, with singular fulness and accuracy, the 
traditions of their fathers from the earliest periods of the ancient economy. 
Still we should make comparatively little account of this, were it not that their 
interpretations on this hesid distinctly accord with the results which we obtain 
from a strict investigation of the sacred text itself. In fact, without designing it, 
Jiey have yielded a most important testimray to the truth of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine respecting the Messiah, as will appear more clearly irom the 
sequel of these remarks. 

In conuDg now to a more close examination of the subject of the Shekinah, we 
are met at the outset by an apparent discrepancy in the scriptural statements rel- 
ative to thedivine manifestations. On the one hand, we have a tolerably numer- 
ous class of texts speaking the language that follows ; John, 1. 18, <No man 
hath 9€$n God at any time.' Col. 1. 16, <Who is the image of the invUible God.' 
1 Tim. 1. 17, <Unto the king eternal, immortal, t»VMib/«, the only wise God.' 
1 Tim. 6. 16, <Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto ; whom no man hath ae$n nor can mc' Declarations like these 
establish it as an unquestionable truth, that God is a spirit, pure, incorruptible, 
immaterial, and in his own nature absolutely incapable of becoming an object of 
corporeal vision. This is to be maintained as a radical truth, not only of revela- 
tion, but of reason. But then on the other hand what can be more explicit, as 
Ux as the letter is concerned, in affirming some kind of visibility of the Deity, 
than the following passages? £x. 24. 9^11, 'Then went up Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel ; and they taw the God of 
Uratlf and under his feet was, as it were, &c.—- And upon the nobles of the chil- 
jdien of Israel he laid not his hand ; also they taw Qodj and did eat and drink.' 
8o likewise at the delivery of the Law from mount Sinai Jehovah was in some 
tense certainly visible ; for he announces to Moses, Ex. 19. 11, that * on the third 
day he would come down t'li the eight of all the peopled And in speaking 
of this event afterwards, Deut. 4. 12, in an address to Israel, he says, 'Jehovah 
talked with you face to face in the mount out of the midst of the fire. The same 
is affirmed of Moses in person, Ex. 33. 11, 'And the Lord spake unto Moses/oec 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.' In like manner the prophet Isaiah 
says of himself, ch. 6. 1, < In the year that king Uzziah died I eaw aieo the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ;' and 
again in v. 6, of the same chapter ; 'Then said I, Wo is me i for I am undone— 
for mine eves home iun the King, the Lord qfhotU,* 
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How then are these modes of speech to b^ reconciled? Their apparent con* 
trstfiety shows at least with what confidence the book of God appeals to our 
reason on the ground of the general rridence of its origin, exhibiting as it does 
a«ach examples of lUtral self*conflict in particular passages. A ^ork of impos* 
tnxe could not afford to be thus seemingly indifferent to appearances. In the 
case before us it must be confessed, that there is something of a problem to be 
BoWed by the interpreter of the sacred text, and yet he cannot be long in coming 
to the conclusion, that the object seen could not be God in his essence, but some 
sjfmbol, sign, token, or medium, through which he was pleased, in a unique and 
peculiar manner, to manifest his presence. Such an object was the Shekinah, 
mrhich appears to have been a concentrated glowing brightness, a pretematuitl 
splendor, enfolded by a dark cloud, except when occasionally some faint glimpses 
of the imprisoned radiance were disclosed. Probably no word is so well suited 
to express this overpowering effulgence as the term * glory,' and this is, in fact, 
the very term employed in repeated instances for the purpose. Whether this 
wisible object, however, was in philosophical strictness material or immaterial, 
"we hold it to be impossible to determine. For aught that appears to the con* 
tnury, it may have been a substance homogeneous with the glorified bodies of 
Christ and his saints. Indeed, so far as we can judge from the specimen afforded 
at the scene of the transfiguration, this appears to us an entirely probable sup- 
position. But however this may be, let it suffice that it was something which 
came within the cognizance of the senses. It was a supernatural something 
which could be seen, and was seen ; and it was moreover something which God 
saw fit to constitute as the special indication of his presence. In this, however, 
we are not to conceive of the omnipresent Jehovah as foregoing the ordinary 
conditions of his being, or circumscribing his infinity within assignable limits. 
As he is every where present, and incapable of being otherwise, we cannot con* 
aider him, physically speaking — if the term maybe allowed — hsreally anymore 
present in the Shekinah than in any or every other point of the universe, whidi 
his inscrutable nature pervades. Yet nothing prevents us from supposing tlkt 
he may have aflixed to some sensible and miraculous phenomenon a special sig* 
ttificancy as a medium of manifesting his will or agency to his creatures.- Such 
a medium is usually in scriptural diction termed 'an Angel/ and this facf'affords 
a clue to the solution of a multitude of passages wherer mention is made of the 
'Angel of the Lord.' It is wholly unnecessary in many of these texts to suppose 
the presence of any ertaied spiritual intelligence whatever. The vUibfe pk»- 
fiomcnon teas the angely and that orUy, This phraseology is peculiarly applicable 
to the Shekinah, which by way of eminence is again and again so denominated, 
as appears from the Note on Ex. 32. 34,v Nothfisg is more common, moreover, 
in the ancient versions, than to meet >vith the .phrase, 'Angel of Jehovah,' as 
equivalent to this visible representative of Jehovah. While therefore we are not 
so to think of the Shekinah as if God were/ really contained in it in any sense, in 
which we do not at the same time suppose him to hroontained in every other ob* 
ject in the universe, and in every other portion of Bf»ct, we are still to believe 
that he might, and that he did, in a sovereign nrknnerj connect the manifestation 
of his peculiar presence with this sensible syittbol. It $an scarcely be necessary 
here to repeati that whatever spiritual presence' was associated with the visibla 
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pheDomeMtt, it was not that whkh was teea or beard. 'The Tather who hath 
sent me/ says the Sanor, <hath borne witness of me ; ye hare neither heard hi* 
voice at any timeiUor seen his shape.' Indeed, we have no reason to suppose that 
any spiritual being ever was or can be seen. Even in the intercourse of hamaa 
beings with each other, the spirit is never seen ; it is only made known by itn ex- 
ternal manifestations, of which ^the face is one of the most striking. Were it 
not so common, nothing would be more wonderful than that the inward emotions 
and affections of the soul, in all their variety, can be so legibly stamped npmi 
that material organization which we behold in the eyes and other features of the 
human countenance. What a marvel — ^what a mystery — is a awUU or a ^otm, as 
expressed in the movements and aspect of the face ! What an index of the 
hidden workings of the sentient spirit i * It is doubtless in direct allusion to this, 
that the Shekinah is repeatedly called the FMct or Prettnee, or Angel of the 
F^iCBf of Jehovah. It was a medium of expression to the thoughts and feelings 
and purposes of his mind precisely analogous to that which the human counter 
nance is to the human mind. But as we have already expanded this view of 
the subject in our Notes on Ex. 25. 30 ; 33. 14, 15, we forbear to enlarge upon 
it here. 

We would rather call the attmtion of the reader to the fact, that inasmuch 
as the sensuous and seen Sbekioah was the adopted symbol of the divine Pres* 
ence, the free and bold diction of the Scriptures denominates it, in multitudes of 
instances, by the very titles which are appropriated to Jehovah himself. This 
will have been very apparent in the quotations already made, and similar in- 
stances will be found of almost perpetual occurrence in the Notes of this and the 
succeeding volume. 

Consequently there is no ground for the opinion, advaQced by some com- 
mentators, that the spiritual being who acted in conjunction with the Shekinah, 
was some inferior created being, representing Jehovah, and therefore using his 
name and claiming his authority. The Scriptures afford not the least shadow of 
evidence in support of suoh an hypothesis. The character and titles of the su- 
preme God are appropriated to the person concerned in these appearances in 
such a way that no form of speech, no principles of interpretation, will allow of 
their being applied to him who merely represents or personates him^ The whole 
worship of the church is uniibrmly throughout the Old Testament properly and 
immediately directed to the person appearing, or acting in these appearances, 
without any intimation of a representative. So that if the person appearing in 
the Shekinah be a representative only, he is not only a representative speaking 
in the name of another, and with his authority, but he must be his representa- 
tive in receiving religious worship also ; ioi to him was all the worship of the 
church directed as its immediate objt^ct. The whole &cope of the language res- 
pecting the worship of the Israeiitish church plainly recognises the fact, that it 
was addressed to Jehovah who dwelt between the Cherubim in the Most Holy 
place. How then can it be imagined that in a true revelation any other being 
than the one only God should be proposed as the object of prayer? It is well 
known to have been the first and fundamental article of the Jewish creed, that 
there is only one true God, and him only were they to worship and serve. ^ If, 
therefore,' says Lowman, < we ceosider another spirit or an angel to be the oily 
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person appearing, the whole worship of the church will then be given to that 
person or spirit directly and immediately, and not to the oneOod of Israel, aiyd 
the Most High. And in this sense, as I apprehend, the whole religious service 
of the church must have been an express contradiction to the /chief and principal 
doctrine of the Jewish religion, and indeed of all true religion natural as well as 
revealed; The worshippers of God, under the Jewish dispensation, seem very 
sensible of this truth, and often express how highly they were concerned never 
to dissent from it, or to worship any other than- the one true God, on any pre- 
tence whatever* And yet throughout the whole of this dispensation all theii 
prayers and their whole worship were addressed td the Shekinah, or to the person 
who appeared in it, though they never once give the least intimation, on any oc- 
casion, that the person appearing was properly an angel, and not the Most High. 
So that if the person appearing in the Shekinah was only an angel, or any other 
being than the Supreme God himself, it would seem that the whole worship of 
the church, for two thousand years together, was offered to one object, besides, 
and against the intention of every Worshipper, and against the chief fundamental 
doctrines and rule of their religion.' We are brought, therefore, so far as we 
ttiXt see, irresistibly to the> conclusion, that it was the Great Jehovah, the one 
living and true God, who appeared in the Shekinah, and who through that me- 
dium manifested his presence and communicated his will to the chosen people. 

A point of equal interest and importance now invites our attention, viz., to 
determine the relation borne by the Shekinah to Christ. The opinion has long 
since become a doctrine in the Christian church, that the theophsnies recorded 
in the Old Testament were in some sense to be referred to the Son of God, an* 
ticipating in this way his future manifestation in human flesh as the great Me- 
diator between God and man. Still it must be confessed that a very considerable 
degree of vagueness has marked the views which have been entertained on this 
tttbject. It seems not to have been distinctly apprehended in what character 
precisely the Messiah is to he regarded in those manifestatipns. Was it the 
human or the divine nature which went to the constitution of his glorious per- 
son, that was made sensibly present on those occasions? If the former, how is 
this to be reconciled with the fact, that his human nature did not exist till he was 
bom at Bethlehem of the virgin? If the ,latter, then we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that Christ's godhead was Jehovah^s godhead ; that his divinity was 
absolutely identical with that of the Supreme God, whom we have already 
shown to have been exclusively concerned in these remarkable appearances. 
This, we have no question, is indeed the fact, and on this ground we are satis- 
fied that an irrefragable argument niay be built in proof of the real and es- 
sential deity of the Savior of men ; but it is our purpose to come at this conclu- 
sion through the avenue opened before us by the usas loquendi of the Scriptures 
and the Jewish church relative to the Shekinah. 

Ko one at all conversant with the Chaldee paraphrases can have failed to no- 
tice, that besides 'Shekinah,' the title which they very frequently give to the ap> 
pearances of the divine being spoken of in the Hebrew records is mn"**! J^l^a*^^ 
mcmra da-Tehovahj which as the Greek language prevailed and acquired a fixed 
predominance, was translated 'The Logos, or Word of the Lord.' The She- 
kinah, as we have seen, was a senuUe medium of the manifestation of |he 
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dinne pfesence and the declantion of the divine will. An audible voice very 
frequently accompanied its visible apparition, and as it was in fact the standing 
organ of communication between Jehovah and his covenant people throngh 
all the periods of the ancient economy, nothing would be more natural than that 
it should come to be designated by the phrase ^Word of the Lord/ or by way of 
eminence, <The Word.' Words, either written or spoken, are the established 
vehicle for conveying the thoughts and feelings of one human being to another. 
The Shekinah, in like manner, by addressing the senses communicated the de- 
signs and will of God to men. The two media answered the same purpose and 
discharged the same office. How natural, therefore, and how proper, to call the 
Shekinah < the Word of the Lord' ? Accordingly the evidence is saperabuBdaac^ 
that this appellation, in reference to the Shekinah, was perfectly familiar to the 
Jews at and before the time of our Savior ; and as used by their writers would 
convey an idea entirely equivalent to that couched under the ordinary terms for 
the divme appearances above alluded to. Out of hundreds of instances, which 
might be adduced to this effect, we present the following in tabellated form ; 
premising that in the right hand column, wder the title .< Chaldee,' we give 
indiscriminately the renderings of Onkelos or Jonathan, as they may happen to 
be more or less pertinent to our purpose. 

* 

Hebbew. Cmaxj>s£. 

Gen. 8. 8. And they heard Uie voice j^^ ^y^ y^^^j^ ^^^ ^j,ice of the Word 

of the ardin ''*^* "^ *'-^'*' ^^ ^'^^^^ "* ^^ ^''*^''"- 

Ch. 28. 20, 21. And Jacob vowed a And Jacob vowed a vow to the Word, 

vow, saying. If God will be with me. saying, If the Word of the Lord will 

and keep me, &c., then shall the Lord be my help, &c., then shall the Lord be 

be my God. my God. 

Ch. 36. 9. And God appeared unto , ^"^ ^^^^"^^ ''•f /** ^ appeawd 
Jacob again when he came out of Padan- i^i^J^^Vn « «?X„^ Jf?!? *5^S kj^ 
mm J ind blessed him. ^^^ *'^"^ Padan- Aram ; and blessed 

£x. 16. 8. Your murmurings are not Your murmurings are not against as, 
against us, but against the Lord. but against the Word of the Lord. 

Ch. 19. 17. And Moses brought forth And Moses brought forth the people 
the people out of the camp to meet with out of the camp to meet with the Word 
God. of the Lord. 

Ch. 90. 6. Where I will meet with Where I will appoint for thee my 
thee. Word, 

Lev. 26. 11,13. And I will ^tmi ,i?^.^j4i"l^V^'{!.'^!f,"S^ 

Ubernacle among you; and my .oul J""! ^A *?» :K..i^, SLI?~» 

ahaU not abhor you. And I will walk JL°'i,.1i tmn^a «^^Sh li fn^^ 

among you and l£ your God. iJ. ^ you, and be to you a 

Num. 11.80. Because that ye have . ^T 3* »»r« «<»t«"J>t»«««ly i^ 
den.i~d the Lord which i. «nong yon. 'i^J^iZnJl^'^J!^^^.' '^ 

Ch. 14. 9. Only rebel not ye against But rebel not ye against the Word 
the Lord. of the Lord. 

Ch. 23. 4. A»d God met Balaam. ^'bJ^'"* from b^*thtl4^ 
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HciWEW. Chaxdee. 

Ch. 1. 32. 33. Yet in this thinff ye 
did not believe the Lord your God, 

y^ho went in the way before you, to And in this thing ye did not belieye 
search you out a place to pitch your in the Word of the Lord your Ood, 
tents in, in fire by night, to show you who went as a leader before you, &c. 
tlie way ye should go, and in a cloud 
"by day. 

Ch. 13. 18. When thou shalt hearken If thou shalt be obedient to the Word 
to the voice of the Lord thy God. of the Lord thy God, 

With this array of testimonies before us, it is impossible to question that 
the term * Logos' or * Word' is repeatedly employed as equivalent to the l^e- 
kinah. But Jesus Christ is called by John the < Logos' or <Word.' <In the be. 
ginning was the Word,' &c. And have we not now obtained an adequate so- 
lution to this title as applied to him, without going out of the bounds of the 
established Jewish usus loquendi ? It is not indeed to be doubted, that the 
Platonising fathers of the church made a very early prey of this word and 
wrought it into the tissue of their mystic philosophy, as a personification of the 
divine Reason or Wisdom — a circumstance which has led commentators to see 
in John's use of the term some profound allusion to the dreams and dogmas 
of the Gnostic heresy. But this, we conceive, is nothing else than reading 
inspired truth through heathen glasses. The meaning of any word or phrase, 
says Mr. Upham (Let. on the Logos, p. 89), is < always to be sought, and can 
only be discovered, in the sources from which its use originated. 'Logos' is 
a Jewish expression. To the Jews must we go to ascertain its import. In- 
quirers and writers on this subject have, in general, failed to establish the true 
interpretation, by directing all their researches to the heathen Sjrstems in which 
the (term) Logos is used, instead of descending beyond them to the Hebrew 
Theology, from which they borrowed it.' With the clue before us, we are 
enabled without difficulty to explain this title as appropriated to Christ. He 
was 'The Word ' in the most emphatic and preeminent sense. He was the 
great organ of communication between heaven and earth. He was the divine 
Declarer of his Father's purposes of grace and redemption to lost men. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt, that all previous divine communications and appear- 
ances were prospective, preparative, and preintiinative in their scope, pointing 
to him who was subsequently to come forth firom the bosom of the Godhead 
tttd tabernacle or ahekinize in our nature as the incarnate 'Word.' Accord- 
.flgly we are told by the apostle, Heb. 1.1, that 'God who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, 
ffi those last days, spoken unto us by his Son.' He was appointed to discharge 
between God and man in a preeminent manner the same office which teordg 
iischarge between man and man. He was to be the proclaimer •of his mercy, 
(he revealer of his character, and at the same time, the representative, the 
iikeness, the image of his attributes. In a word, he was to be 'God manifest 
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in the flesh.' < In him was to dwell all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.' And 
we shsJI have no difficulty in interpreting those Lofty predicates of him whicb 
we'find in the proem of J9hn's gospel, if we bear in mind tluit the same «r 
equivalent language is unreservedly used in the Old Testament of the Shekinah, 
the <Word' of that dispensation. Under the dictation of the Holy Spirit tbe 
august titles Jehovah, Jehovah God, Jehovah of Hosts, Angel of the Presence, 
&c., are again and again applied to the visible symbol of the Shekinah, and all 
the acts and attributes proper to the Supreme God, the Creator of the world, and 
the object of all religpious worship, most freely ascribed to it. So truly then as 
the Shekinah of the earlier economy is identified with the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, and the Shekinah is the same as ' The Word ' that was made flesh, 
so truly is Jesus Christ also the Jehovah of the inspqpd Scriptures, 'God oTer all 
and blessed for ever.' 

To those who may b^ desirous of extending their inquiries on this subject, the 
following works will be found replete with interesting views and reasonings : — 
Itowman's. Three Traols on the Shekinah j Allix's Judgment of the Ancient 
Jewish Church against the Unitarians ; Ben Mordecai's Letters ; and the Rev. 
C. W. Upham's Letters on the Logos. -With several of the conclusions of this 
latter gentleman we find it impossible to coincide, but we feel no hesitation, 
nevertheless, in awar^^iog to his little volume on the Shekinah and the Logos 
the praise of an elaborate and candid research into the whole subject, and of an 
able compirative estimate of the lights thrown upon it by sacred and ecclesias- 
tical antiquity I. But the theme is one of sufficient importance to demand a far 
more extended investigation than it has ever yet received. We are persuaded it 
is destined to furnish a key to the solution of some of the profoundest mysteries 
of revelation. Among English commentators we know of no one, except Patrick, 
who seems to have had any adequate idea of what is really involved in the re* 
corded theophanies of the Old Testament. 



